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A question that will influence many of your decisions. 


Why? Read 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER R. WHEELER, Infantry 


Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 


OT a book of regulations, statistics and rules, for these are not characteristic of the battlefield, but a book 

that, after describing the tactical functions of the organic and attached units of the infantry battalion 

and of the supporting arms, takes the infantry battalion successively through the advance to battle, describes 

the special missions it may have to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases of attack and defense. 

Every phase of the battalion's activity is illustrated by one or more of some 225 battiefield situations, de- 

rived from years of research into the combat experiences of American, British, French, and German battalion 
commanders. 


Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with a division must know the “what,” “why,” “when,” “where,” 
and “how” of the infantry battalion. They will find it within the covers of this book which is a new departure 
in military literature. 


356 Pages, 6 Diagrams, Full Cloth Bound, $3.00 Postpaid 
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For the past ten years, developments in the military field 
have been moving forward with a constantly accelerating 
pace. We seem to be ; appro: aching the culmination of 
changes in armament, organization, and tactics that pre- 
lude ‘Seenckinienlions in warfare equalling in scope those 
introduced by the invention of gunpowder and the devel- 
opment of the musket and the cannon. Gunpowder 
| opened the way for five centuries of constant development 
in the field of fire power which now seems to be practically 
. stabilized in the high- power explosives, rapid-fire can- 

non, and the automatic weapons familiar to us since the 
World War. For a time fire power seemed finally to cul- 
minate in a mutual neutralization of opposing armies for 
long periods, with a virtual elimination of movement. 
Some sort of permanent equilibrium might be expected to 
ensue were it not for the appearance of a relatively new 
element, which, operating in the field of mobility, threat- 
ens to displace high explosive from its position as the 
principal transforming agent of warfare. Will gasoline 
now take over the position of primacy in military evolu- 
tion; will it restore to mobility the decisive influence it 
once had on the issue of battle? 

We seem now to be witnessing a titantic conflict be- 
tween these two great elements of modern warfare. The 
progressive development of fire power, at its highest point, 
almost completely arrested movement on the battle- 
field. The only hope of restoring fluidity to the battle 
lies in the motorization of weapons, both in the air and on 
the ground, There must be a marriage of fire and move- 
ment in that moving fire which is alone decisive. 

But the influence of the transformations in modern war- 
fare has extended far beyond external aspects. The vast 
apparatus of destruction which explosives and gasoline 
have brought in their train has greatly complicated our 
whole outlook on the nature of military force. Many of 
the elements that enter into the composition of modern 
armies are so striking in appearance and so dramatic in 
action that they tend to thrust into the background the 
underlying principles which govern the application of 
military force. It is frequently forgotten that the ma- 
terial forms of military force are subject to certain general 
ideas which are independent of the means of action 
employed. These general ideas spring from the nature 
of man and the conditions of his existence. They per- 

. sist unaltered through all the transformations of mili- 
tary history. They include the concepts of surprise, 
mutual support, morale, and above all, mass action vs. 
individualism. We are prone to commence with the de- 
tails. The result then is that the body of our tactical doc- 
trine, uncontrolled by any fundamental philosophy, be- 











By Major General 


comes a composite of conflicting prescriptions from whi 
it is impossible to disentangle any guiding principles, 


Tue Basic Concept oF INFANTRY | ACTICS 


How oblivious we can become to glaring inconsistencies 
in doctrine grows very plain when we examine the two 
basic documents which are supposed to control the trai 
ing of the Army—the Field Service Regulations and 
Manuel for Commanders of Large Units. Those tw 
documents are based upon two distinct military philoso 
phies as opposite as night and day. An analysis of th 
contradictions, expressed and implicit, in these two docu. 
ments would take too much space for the scope of this 
article. It will suffice to show their antithetical character 
by making the broad generalization that the FSR embod; 
the doctrine of the concentrated blow while the MCLU i: 
based upon the idea of the successive effort. This conflic 
will doubtless be reconciled in the revisions now in prepa. 
ration. 

In order to restore some measure of simplicity to a con 
sideration of the underlying bases of infantry tactics, it 
seems convenient to approach the subject from the point 
of view of a force equipped with the simplest form of 
armament, and to review briefly the primitive origins ot 
tactics as presented in the works of well-known militar 
writers. The object is not to draw lessons from the an- 
cients for imitation in the use of the weapons of today 
In the midst of the complex armament of modern mili 
tary forces, it seems the best way to recall the part played 
by the human element in battle and the basic conce ptions 
which have underlain tactical procedures from the be- 
ginning of time. The heart and mind of man remain 
essentially unchanged and they dominate the collective 
action which is the field of tactics. And today, as always 
the collective power of men is derived from their own 
confidence in themselves and in each other, whether the 
means of action be the pike or the tank. 

The barbarian hordes of ancient times had virtually no 
tactics. Their collective action consisted in a rush upon 
their opponents in which each man fought his own indi- 
vidual fight. There was little or no prearrangement for 
support of man by man. 

Tactics were born with the first organization for n itual 
support. Fundamentally tactics are based upon th idea 
that the simultaneous action of several men can overcome 
the stoutest individual opponents. 
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Excluding Egypt and Mesopot mia we 


tactics tound its first expression its SIMplest pPrimictis 

torm, in the Grecian phalai x. [he individual was mold 
, . 

ed ina solid mass of a depth of sixteen ranks l pikes 


of the first five ranks extended in front of the front rank 
ot the phalanx and those of the other ranks rested on the 
shoulders ot the rank in tront [ here was no room tot 
individual action. The man was simply a pike-holdet 
and the bravest, keenest, and most powertul counted little 
more than the ordinary soldier. The man was made battle 
material Phe powet of t the phalanx depended upon | its 
alignment. It was physical cohesion to an extreme degrec 
So long as the alignment ot the phalan X Was maintained 
it was invincible from the front. But even minor in 
equalities of the ground broke the alig gnment and exposed 
the detenseless solc lier to his op ponent ; sword 

Tactics took a long step torw ard with the Roman legion 
In pl: ice of the satidle massed sixteen ranks of the ph: alan 
without distance, the legion comprised typic: ally el 
lines separ: ated by a econ of about 100 yards. Each 
line was composed of a certain number of maniples 1 close 
equivalent ot the modern company [he rear lines were 
reserves, held back from the influences of the front-line 
combat. T he maniples ol the three lines were combined 
in depth into cohorts—ty pically 10 cohorts to the legion 
The legion thus had all the elements ol mode rn military 
organization. There were echelons ot leaderships trom the 
century (pl: toon) to the legion (regiment ot brigade) 


This contrasts with the mass ot the phal: inx where there 


were only commanders tor the wings and center indeed, 


the organization called for no subordinate leaders other 
than file leaders. 

But the characteristic feature of the le gion was the pro 
vision made for the development of the maximum hight 
ing power uf the individual soldiers and at the same tim« 


Despite mechant yution, 


we can release the sol- 
dier from bondage to the 
machine. We can make 


him again a fighting man 
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for their mutual support. Each man in the front rank of 
the maniple held a front of more than two yards which 
gave him ample room for the use of his weapons, the 
sword and the shield. At the same time, his Hank was 
protected by his comrade in the second rank who covered 
the interval on his right. The subsequent ranks served as 
successive reliefs for the front rank. 

The merits of the two organizations were finally tested 
at the Battle of Pydna where the Grecian phalanx was 
completely destroyed by the Roman legions. 

Some reflections seem in place at this point. 

With improvised armies there is always a strong tend- 
ency to resort to mass formations in order to compensate 
for the lack of training of the soldiers. The tendency to- 
ward mass tactics is always greater in those countries where 
the civil life of the people is subject to few restrictions than 
in those where civilian activities are more closely knit. 
Centralized nations insist more strongly upon individual 
initiative than loosely organized democracies. Thus we 
have the strange paradox that the more initiative the citi- 
zen enjoys in private life, the less he is given as a soldier. 
Is this because the military leaders in a democracy feel 
that the citizen soldier is not sufficiently disciplined to be 
trusted with initiative? Or is it because their soldiers can- 
not be given the intensive training necessary to the exer- 
cise of a high degree of initiative? 

The loosely organized Grecian republics seldom main- 
tained standing armies. Their forces were made up of 
citizen soldiers mobilized for the emergency. 

The Roman armies, in the days of the great conquests, 
were professional in character and were made up of long- 
service men. 

It seems a far cry from the barbarian hordes, the pha- 
lanx, and the legion to the complex armies of the present 
age. But the basic ideas are closely duplicated. 

Colonel Montaigne of the French Army, writing in 
1912, criticized the French organization in the following 
terms: 


Through our reluctance to base combat action on the value 
of the individual, through our devotion to numbers and the 
substitute the mass, we are nearer the phalanx than the 
legion. For our conception of combat is in brutal terms: a 
mass of lead thrown by a mass of rifles, mowing a path 
through a mass of men if already the mass of lead has not 
destroyed the enemy mass. 


Infantry in successive waves over a wide front follow- 
ing a barrage at the high port is an extended phalanx. 
Commanders are virtually nothing more than file leaders. 
The Grecian pikes of the rear ranks are replaced by the 
moving barrage. The disposition has all the weaknesses 
of the phalanx. If the alignment is broken—if the ad- 
vance is held up anywhere on the front—whole bat- 
talions are slaughtered by a few machine gunners, just as 


a few Roman swordsmen, perting into the belly of the 
ple [ 


phalanx, slaughtered the helpless pikemen at wil 
The comparison is still valid if we substitute tanks for 
the artillery barrage. 


But the sending forward of masses of tanks on inde- 
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pendent missions beyond the support of other arms —tha 
is even worse. It is akin to the uncoordinated rush of the 
barbarian hordes. It is actually the elimination o: im). 
tary tactics whose central idea is mutual support ard the 
concentrated blow. 

Perhaps the mass tactics of the World War wee the 
unavoidable result of the deficiencies of infantry weapons, 
An attempt was made to liberate the troops in part from 
the servitude of the mass by attaching artillery picces to 
the infantry battalions. But these were not sufhcientl 
mobile and moreover did not remedy the lack of curved. 
trajectory weapons. 


ContTrROL OF Troops IN BATTLE 


But if we reject alignment as a device for the control of 
troops, the problem of troop control nevertheless remains. 
We can’t accept as a solution the launching of uncon. 
trolled masses after the manner of the barbarian hordes. 
We can’t allow the battle to become wholly a soldier's 
fight. Leaders must keep their troops in hand until ready 
to launch them against their objectives and must recover 
control when the objectives have been taken. 

The control of troops under the conditions of modern 
battle is extremely difficult. Except where troops occupy 
positions under cover, it is not practicable at all. Hence 
terrain features affording cover from fire and view become 
the objectives of movement during the approach and the 
attack. These features may vary in importance from a 
small knoll or thicket to a continuous ridge or woods ex- 
tending over several miles. They become the objectives 
of units corresponding in size to the importance of the 
feature. Likewise the bounds of movement vary in length 
with the size of the unit. 


In this way, each unit has freedom of action in reaching 
its objective and is not held down by a time schedule 
and an alignment which prevent it from taking advantage 
of the terrain and expose it to disastrous losses. 

Aside from the question of control, movement in ac- 
cordance with these principles is necessary to check up 
on direction. 

To illustrate how these tactics may work out in practice, 
let us assume a regiment in attack reinforced by echelons 
of leading (medium) and accompanying (light) tanks. 
After development it has reached the crest which forms 
the last cover, from which the regiment will be launched 


into the fire fight. 
The leading tanks are ma an objective within the 


range of the supporting machine guns—normally a crest 
or other mask beyond the known or estimated position 
of hostile resistance. If the attack is launched from close 
contact with the enemy, the objective may be the mask 
covering the hostile artillery position. In any case the 
tank movement must terminate in a covered position. 
The right battalion (plus a light-tank company) sends 
its tanks into the enemy position. They operate in the 
area of resistance until joined by the following foot in‘an- 


try. On the capture of the first enemy position, the bat- 
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ta corganizes for advance through the depth of the 
co the regimental objective. 

companies and smaller units work forward b 
ch bounds to an assaulting position from which they 
fic! cheir way to the battalion objective. 

“| « pause on each objective is made as short as possible. 


en the regimental commander has sufficient forces 
in hand, he organizes his next bound. 


Something like this may be conceived of as what may 
happen with a well-trained organization. 


Buc as it didn’t happen in the World War, it may be 
in place to consider why. If we can put our finger accu- 
rately on our deficiencies, we are a long way on the road 
to an improved solution of the offensive problem. 


Dericiencies OF Wor_p War INFANTRY 


The following summary gives a rough picture of the 
general course of the attack during the World War: 

After a successful start the infantry soon lost contact 
with its supporting artillery fires and was stopped in front 
of undominated resistances. A delay ensued made neces- 
sary by the readjustment of artillery fires and the estab- 
lishment of a new infantry base of departure. The delay 
favored the defense, which by virtue of its superior mobil- 
ity behind the lines and the stopping power of its machine 
guns was able to restore the defensive front. When the 
infantry reached the limit of its supporting fires, displace- 
ment of the artillery to new positions in the forward zone 
became necessary with consequent slackening of artillery 
support. As a result the attacking infantry generally 
broke down in front of the hostile machine guns of the 
reconstituted hostile front. Moreover, the artillery was 
frequently in ignorance of the location of its infantry, and 
map identifications were often uncertain. Signal com- 
munication between the infantry and the artillery usually 
broke down. It was consequently very difficult to secure 
prompt artillery fire on isolated points of resistance. 


These results demonstrated the weakness of complete 
reliance on artillery support for offensive success and the 
necessity for endowing the infantry with additional 
weapons under its direct control which could bring down 
immediate fire on isolated resistances not dominated by 
artillery fire. 

The deficiency of infantry in the war lay largely in the 
fact that it was almost wholly a flat-trajectory arm. Flat- 
trajectory fire had decided limitations since the infantry 
targets were for the most part protected by natural or 
artificial cover and could be weet ee only by high-angle 
fire. 

Then, too, no efficient motor transportation was avail- 
able to keep supporting weapons abreast of the advance. 
Mules were too slow and too vulnerable. Machine guns 
and their ammunition were usually manhandled to ad- 
vanced positions. But with this means of movement, these 
weapons usually fell behind the riflemen and exercised 
cle influence on the course of action. The flanking fire 

‘utomatic weapons, which was the dominant element 
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in the defense, was therefore almost wholly lacking in the 
attack, 

In summation the deficiencies of the wartime infantry 
were: lack of effective high-angle weapons; lack of a 
light machine gun; and lack of efficient tactical transpor- 
tation. 

To remedy these deficiencies, the new infantry regi- 
ment will have two 60-mm. mortars for each rifle com- 
pany, two 81-mm. mortars for each battalion, and motor 
transportation capable of keeping the heavier weapons and 
their ammunition in the forward combat zone. In addi- 
tion, the rifle company will have four light machine guns 
(mounted on tripod) capable of closely following the 
advance of the a caine and ensuring flanking fire 
in support of their advance. 

Finally, to dispose completely of the question of the 
armament of the regiment, each battalion will have two 
antitank machine guns or semiautomatic antitank weap- 
ons for close-range antitank defense, and the regiment a 
platoon of 37-mm. guns for longer-range missions and 
for the attack of concrete pillboxes. The latter weapon is 
credited with ability to penetrate two feet of heavily re- 
inforced concrete at 1,500 yards. 

While the tank cannot be properly classified among 
these new infantry regimental agencies, we may as well 
complete the picture by a discussion of our present tank 
policy. It certainly is a major factor in the solution of the 
offensive problem. 

For some time after the World War, development took 
the direction of increased speed, but in recent years, heed- 
ing the lesson of the Spanish war, we have sought to in- 
crease the powers of the tank through increased armor 
protection and more powerful armament. 

The primary mission of the tank in the attack is to 
dominate hostile machine guns. For this mission, the 
light tank appeared to be adequate prior to the appear- 
ance of the antitank gun. This weapon has made it nec- 
essary to provide two echelons of tanks: a leading echelon 
consisting of medium tanks whose mission is to dominate 
with their fire antitank guns which have not been sup- 
pressed by the artillery—these tanks manned and armed 
so as to be capable of a considerable degree of self-defense 
at some distance from the foot infantry; and accompanv- 
ing tanks which do not ordinarily advance beyond the 
close support of foot infantry but maintain close contact 
with it. 

After a comparison with foreign tanks based on such 

information as we have been able to collect, we believe we 
have light and medium tanks equal in quality if not in 
numbers to those of other armies. We are now taking 
steps to replace the caliber .50 machine gun in the light 
tanks with 37-mm. cannon in order to obtain greater 
armor-and-concrete piercing ability. Thus far the con- 
struction of heavy tanks has not been advocated, because 
they can be moved into the combat zone only on railroads, 
and because their radius of action is extremely limited 
since few highway bridges and no military bridges will 
bear their weight. 
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Type of light machine gun proposed for rifle company. 


BatrLerieLpD Mositiry—THe Great Neep 


The great need of the modern offensive is battlefield 
mobility. The attack must be given such velocity that it 
will reach its objective before the motorized enemy re- 
serves can reach a critical area. It must be equipped with 
the means of neutralizing the delaying power of the de- 
fensive machine guns. This is in part the mission of the 
tanks, but in at least equally great part it is the mission 
of the other infantry supporting weapons—the mortars, 
the light and the heavy machine guns. 

These are, however, dependent upon the weapons-and- 
ammunition carriers, which must keep them and their 
ammunition within supporting distance of assaulting 


troops. 

The whole new tactics of infantry depends on ammuni- 
tion supply. Without an efficient ammunition carrier, the 
new weapons represent just so much dead weight, and we 
are right back where we were during the World War. 


Fire-Base Tactics 


The addition of the very considerable number of motr- 
tars and light machine guns to the infantry regiment car- 
ries with it certain tactical consequences of a general 
nature. The absorption of so great a percentage of the 
infantry strength in the service of these weapons implies 
the dependence of the rifle units on their support for their 
ability to advance. Against a serious resistance the move- 
ment of the rifle units must therefore be brought into 
close coordination with the supporting fires. This neces- 
sity gives birth to what may be described as “base of fire’’ 
tactics. Until the main hostile resistance has been broken, 
infantry units advance by bounds on successive terrain 
lines where the fire support for each next bound is or- 
ganized. Thus in turn each of these terrain lines becomes 
the objective of one bound of movement and the base of 
fire for the next. Each unit from the company to the regi- 


ment organizes a base of fire to cover its movement. The 
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base of fire is constituted by the infantry supporting 
weapons and the direct-support artillery. The pause on 
each terrain line is as short as is consistent with an effective 
organization for continuing the attack. Advantage is 
taken, when practicable, of these pauses to replenish am- 
munition. Ammunition replenishment must be so or- 
ganized and directed that the advance is not thereby de- 
layed. 

With the “‘base of fire” tactics, we retain the doctrine 
of the “main effort."’ The situation will frequently favor 
throwing the initial weight of the attack against that part 
of the hostile front which offers the most favorable line 
of advance. The unit trusted with the main effort is sup- 
ported by the bulk of the available fire power. The attack 
aims at securing ground from which the advance of other 
units can be supported. As the attack progresses, the 
main effort is shifted in accordance with conditions. 

Support of the attack by the flanking fire of light ma 
chine guns is an outstanding feature of the offensive tactics 
of small infantry units. Light machine guns are habitually 
pushed forward behind the units which advance most rap- 
idly, with a view to the delivery of flanking fire through 
gaps across the front. 

When the term, light machine gun, is used in this dis 
cussion, the term is used in the American sense and with 
regard to the American distinction between that weapon 
and an automatic rifle. The cut shows the type of weapon 
contemplated. No load will be in excess of twenty pounds. 
Until the new weapon is developed, the BAR will be 


the substitute standard. 


Tue Tactics oF THE SQUAD 


Armament conditions organization, and a tactical sys 
tem is implicit in the organization adopted. For this re2- 
son, it has been surprising to find a rather widespread mis 
understanding of the tactics that underlie the new ot 
ganization of the infantry regiment, due perhaps to the 
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tacr at the new armament is only theoretically known to 
th my and tactical thought still images a transfer to 
che _w regiment of the tactics of the old organization. 
rile squad might be termed the unit of morale, 
and is is a weighty factor. For in just the degree that 
squ physical cohesion becomes relaxed, in the same 
deg: the necessity for moral cohesion is imposed. It is 
mat years since we could rely on the cohesion of closed 
rank. or rigid alignment to hold a unit together. Nor can 
we rely on the severe disciplinary measures, sometimes 
self imposed, that were once resorted to for maintaining 
the integrity of a unit. We must rely on other means. 
The men of a squad must be bound together by ties of 
comradeship and confidence engendered by long associa- 
tion, by memories of dangers and privations suffered in 
common, by a patriotic idealism. 
Writing eighty years ago, Ardant du Picq said, in 
illustration of the force of moral cohesion: 
Four brave men who do not know each other will not 
boldly move to attack a lion. Four less brave but knowing 
each other well, sure of their solidarity and consequently of 


their mutual support, will move in with resolution. All the 
science of the organization of armies lies in this. 


So we want to preserve the identity of the squad as long 
as possible. We want to avoid the continual dissolution of 
squad organization which was the rule during the World 
War. Accordingly we have increased its organic strength 
to twelve men. It maintains its identity until its strength 
falls below six men. 

In any organizational test where the squad is main- 
tained at organic strength, there is danger of losing sight 
of the fact that this will not be the service strength—that 
ineffectives will begin to develop before the troops move 
into the theater of operations. Those who lose sight of 
this consideration may find that the enlarged squad is too 
cumbersome for effective control. 

The squad leader will be assisted in the disciplinary 
control of his squad by two or three designated ex- 
perienced privates (lance corporals or privates 1st class) 
who will supervise the two or three men in their immedi- 
ate vicinity. But these men do not constitute tactical 
groupings with maneuver functions. 

Under the new tables of organization, squads armed 
with the M-1 rifle have no other armament. There may 
be a fair question as to whether the Browning automatic 
rile should not be retained as a squad weapon. As modi- 
hed by the cyclic-rate device, bipod, and hinged butt plate, 
the BAR has become a highly accurate weapon in the 
hands of the ordinary soldier. With its modifications, the 
piece now weighs twenty pounds. 

The question as to the proper role of the BAR, if re- 
tained as a squad weapon in units armed with the M-1 
rifle, is pretty certain to give rise to diversity of views. 
This question is fundamental, and the decision will radi- 
c.'ly affect the offensive tactics of infantry. 

if the BAR is assigned the principal rdle, then the 

‘ical squad organization would comprise two BAR 

ms which would alternate in the fire and movement 


of the squad. Since the fire power of the squad would be 
concentrated in its automatic rifles, each team could be 
distributed in depth as well as laterally and thus take best 
advantage of cover. The auto-rifeman would often be the 
only soldier exposed to hostile small-arms fire; the other 
members of team would serve as replacements and am- 
munition carriers. The idea is attractive. But it has cer- 
tain disadvantages. The riflemen are tied down to the 
mobility of the heavier weapon. Moreover, only two men 
of the twelve are actual combatants. The noncombatants 
are at the same time subject to all the moral strains and 
stresses of combat without the sustaining faith in their 
own. action which they would have as actual combatants. 

But the BAR may still be retained without assigning 
it the principal role. The greatest service it can render is 
as an antiaircraft and defensive weapon. Its use for these 
missions would not affect squad mobility on the offensive. 

One thing is certain: either we were right in secking to 
increase the effectiveness of the infantry through increase 
in the fire power of the individual soldier, or we must con- 
cede the point to those armies which take no interest in 
the semi-automatic rifle because they want to concentrate 
the entire fire power of the squad in the automatic rifle. 

Having in the Garand rifle the greatest shoulder weapon 
in existence or in prospect, can we afford to adopt a tactics 
which fail to exploit its remarkable properties? 

If it were a question between these two splendid weap- 
ons produced by our Ordnance Department, the Garand 
and the Browning, opinion might be equally divided be- 
tween the two types of organization. Fire power does not 
greatly differ, and different values might be placed on the 
relative mobility of the two weapons. From the point of 
view of the squad only, the decision is basically a moral 
decision. 

But the larger tactical issue should not be lost from view. 
Those who defend the retention of the BAR as the prin- 
cipal offensive weapon of the rifle squad rest their case on 
the use of weapons of this class in the World War. But 
it is precisely the deficient mobility of the World War 
infantry and its lack of velocity in the attack—which no 
amount of automatic, flat-trajectory frontal fire could have 
compensated—that our new organization aims to remedy. 


Tue Riete PLATOON AND THE COMPANY 


The rifle platoon is likewise uniformly armed. The 
principle of its armament and organization is that it shall 
contain only elements effective for service in the attacking 
echelon. The new semiautomatic rifle gives us the means 
of having a squad fire power equal or superior to that of any 
foreign organization, at the same time maintaining the 
individuality of the front-line individual fighter. In 
adopting the semiautomatic rifle we have rejected the 
European conception ‘that a platoon consists of so many 
automatic rifles—that every man in the front line exists 
only for the purposes of the automatic rifle, either te-sérve 
it, carry ammunition for it, or protect it. We believe we 
shall have a much higher morale when the soldier feels 
that he is a fighter in his own right than when he knows 
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that he is the adjunct of a piece operated by another man. 

With this conception we naturally want no team- 

rated weapon in the front line. Since in a team the loss 

je man calls for a replacement, the natural result of in- 

troducing a team into the front line is to make all mem- 
bers of the squad a part of the weapon team as has hap- 
pened in some European armies. 

There should be no weapon in the platoon which by 
reason of its characteristics cannot be controlled by the 
platoon commander. For this reason we want no mortars 
in the platoon since these weapons, by reason of their 
high relief and their requirements for ammunition replen- 
ishment, must be emplaced at such distance from the 
front line as to be completely outside the sphere of control 
of the platoon commander. We may possibly have a 
pyrotechnics-and-grenade projector in the platoon. But 
on the offensive, this weapon if adopted, should chiefly 
serve the purposes of pyrotechnic communication; it 
would only occasionally serve as a grenade discharger. It 
should weigh not in excess of seven pounds, have a gre- 
nade range of about four hundred yards, and absorb the 
service je gird one man of the platoon he: adquarters. In 
passing from the offensive to the defensive provision could 
be made to issue gren: ades from the company weapons- 
and-ammunition carrier. On the other hand, the follow- 
ing facts should receive consideration: 

1. An equally efficient signal projector can be designed 
within a weight limitation of about 2'/ pounds; 

2. The 60-mm. mortar can carry out all high-angle 
fire missions of the company, both in attack and in > 
fense. 

3. The adoption of a new weapon would considerably 
complicate ammunition requirements. Some idea of what 
is involved in adopting an additional weapon of this 
character may be gained from a consideration of the war- 
reserve requirements for the 60-mm. mortar, which in- 
volve an expenditure of $20,000,000. 

We thus have in the attacking echelon only soldiers— 
fighters—equipped with the means of close combat. 

The greatest change in the units of the new organiza- 
tion has taken place in the rifle company. The com- 
mander of this unit, who formerly had only to deal with 
several homogeneous platoons and who, when he had 
committed these to action, had practically finished his mis- 
sion for the time being, now has the means of giving con- 
tinuous support to his attacking platoons. The range of 
his mortars gives them great flexibility as to their em- 

lacement, and cover for them will practically always 
be available within five hundred yards of the front line. 
The zone available for his light machine guns will include 
that of the companies on the right and left (in case these 
companies have reached a position in advance of his own 
company) as well as that of his own company. Thus we 
shall have flanking or oblique fire in attack as well as in 
defense. 

The rifle company is the smallest unit which organizes 
a base of fire. The company commander designates the 
objective of the next bound, sends forward his machine 

















































guns to an advanced position behind adjacent u: its bn 
flanking fire or gives them targets in the hostile re: stance. 
in front of adjacent companies, assigns positions 21d tyr. 
gets to his mortars. He supports the advance of | \s pla. 
toons by the fire of his mortars. He sends in light 1 chin, 
guns in rear of the platoon which has reached th. mos 
advanced position. 


BATTALION ORGANIZATION 


The battalion of the new regiment is distinguis| d by 
the heavy-weapons company. This company cor prises 
heavy machine guns, 81-mm. mortars, and caliber sp 
machine guns. 

With the adoption of the light machine gun, the mis. 
sion of the heavy machine guns becomes more highly 
specialized. The heavy weapon is unsurpassed for the 
establishment of the final protective line on the defensive. 
On the offensive, its missions are long-range fire, anti- 
aircraft fire, and protection of the flanks of the battalion 
against counter-attack. We no longer attempt to employ 
it for flanking fire through gaps or other missions ver 
close to the attacking echelon for which its characteristics 
do not adapt it and which properly belong to the light 
machine guns. The heavy machine gun is in the main a 
defensive and protective weapon. The assurance derived 
from the specialization of a considerable number of the 
heavy machine guns to missions of flank protection should 
relieve the attacking echelon of a great deal of its concern 
about an enemy counter-stroke. 

Since the 81-mm. mortar is habitually required by the 
battalion for the execution of its missions, it seems clear 
that it should be a permanent part of the battalion. It is 
the battalion commander’s most powerful means of sup- 
porting his attack in rapidly moving situations and where 
liaison with the artillery has broken down. 

For antitank missions we need both forward and rear 
antitank guns. This is especially true in the approach 
march where the flanks of the regiment must be protected 
throughout its entire depth. Another point of view also 
demands two echelons: one sufficiently mobile in battle 
to keep pace with the advance of the leading rifle units; 
and another more powerful and consequently less mobile 
but which, with proper transportation, can march with 
the rear elements of the regiment. 

There has been a feeling with many officers that we 
ought to have a shoulder weapon for the forward AT mis 
sion and that it should be included in the rifle company 
or platoon. The desirability of such a weapon may be 
admitted, but our experience indicates that sufficient pene- 
tration cannot be obtained by any weapon with recoil 
sustained by the firer’s shoulder. We recently tested a 
20-mm. antitank rifle: it scarcely dented a one-inch armor 
plate at one hundred yards, which our caliber .50 easily 
penetrated. This is in line with the experience of the 
World War which demonstrated the inefficiency of the 
antitank rifle. 

The best available forward weapon is unquestion bly 
the caliber .50 machine gun. Stepped up to a velocity of 
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feet per second, it effects a clean penetra- 
- one hundred yards of one inch of Ameri- 
rmor, equivalent to one and a half inches 

cast-armor plate used on foreign tanks. 
| we get something better, it will be our 
rd antitank gun. 

are now moving toward the development 
porte weapon somewhat in excess of 
caliber .50 and with considerably greater pene- 
eavion. We believe that a satisfactory forward 
should have the following characteristics: It 
should be mounted on a tripod or other stable 
mount; it should have automatic or at least 
semiautomatic action; it should be capable of 
being manhandled over distances of several hun- 
dred yards. 

[he automatic or semiautomatic feature is of 
great importance since a weapon of this class 
must make up for its relative lack of effective 
range by its greater rapidity of fire during the 
period its target is passing through its zone of 
effect. 

[he new 37-mm. gun calls for little discus- 
sion. It serves the purposes of an accompanying 
gun as well as an antitank weapon. It 
can pierce 14-inch armor plate at 
1,000 yards with angle incidence of 
20°, da two feet of hesvlle reinforced 
concrete at fifteen hundred yards. It 
properly belongs in the category of a 
regimental caine than a battalion we apon in 
view of its inferior battlefield mobility. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF UNITS 

Units as well as weapons have characteristics 
that must be observed under penalty of loss of 
effectiveness. They must have qualities of 
homogeneity in order to maintain their cohesion. 
This homogeneity relates in particular to the mobility of 
their several elements, which cannot differ g greatly without 
danger of dissolution under strain. 

The following principles underlie the new regimental 
organization: 

The rifle squad must have only elements of maximum 
mobility. Its members must be capable of short dashes at 
high speed i in order to cross zones exposed to hostile fire. 


Hence the standard of mobility of the squad is that of the 
rifleman. 

The platoon must include no weapon heavier than 
those of the squad, as otherwise there will be a separation 
of its parts due to difference in mobility. This would 
result in loss of control by the platoon commander, who 

nust be with the attacking echelon. The platoon should 

ontain no weapon which by reason of its characteristics 
annot be controlled by the platoon commander. It should 
ontain no crew-operated weapons, no weapons which de- 
pend upon constant replenishment of ammunition in com- 
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bat for their effectiveness, no armament which must be 
fired from a position presenting considerable relief and 
requiring an inadmissible exposure to hostile fire. For 
these reasons we want no mortars and no light machine 
guns (tripod guns ) in the rifle platoon. 

The rifle company contains only elements which have 
a normal mobility equal to the rifleman. This does not 
require that all be capable of the bursts of speed of the 
rifle squad. The light machine guns and mortars, follow 
ing the advance of the rifle units, can take adv antage of 
coated routes. Their movement will not be hampered 
by hostile fire to an extent at all approaching that of the 
rifle squads. But the limitations of mobility clearly bar 
antitank rifles, 81-mm. mortars, and heavy machine guns 
from the rifle-company organization. 

The battalion has also its law of homogencity. One 
hundred and fifty years ago, Frederick the Great laid down 
a rule which is as good today as it was then, for the 
limitation on the weight of battalion guns: ““Cannon 
. light enough to be manhandled und to be moved 
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forward in battle with the battalions to which they were companies from their heavy- -weapons company. 


attached.” ready stated, we do not believe that these heavy m chine 

The battalion should be the complete infantry tactical guns (particularly the Hotchkiss, which breaks dov. 4 in: 

unit; that is, it should contain all the elements ordinarily individeel loads weighing fifty-seven pounds) suf 
required by infantry in general operations, but no weapon ficiently mobile to carry out the flanking-fire missin ¢ ' 

which cannot be manhandled over distances of several pected of the rifle- -company machine guns on the offensive 
hundred yards. If this is not the case and weapons de- Outside the rifle platoons the British company has p ¢ 
pendent on vehicular transportation are included, these mortar or machine-gun unit or other company-ov: rhead | 
weapons will be stopped as they come over the crest and armament. ti 

will frequently be compelled to remain in a rearward area The German battalion, like our own, appears to have 

until nightfall or until the situation changes. no weapon that cannot be manhandled over considerab; 
distances. The French battalion on the other hand, has 4 t 


INFANTRY ORGANIZATION AND ARMAMENT OF OTHER 25-mm. cannon for antitank defense, which is dependent n 


ARMIES on wheeled transport for its movement. This w apor 

How closely have other armies observed these prin- seems incongruous in the battalion organization. It seems is 
ciples? to have no more mobility and less power than our 37-mm. sq! 
Service and commercial publications of some of these gun. From the available evidence, it would appear to be the 


nations furnish only incomplete data on the weapons of an inadequate solution of the problem of forward anti- 
their armies but sufficient for the purposes of a general tank defense. The British battalion appears to have ni 


comparison, weapons that cannot be manhandled in action. The bat- the 
The French and British armies have a rifle-squad auto- talion machine gun is the same weapon (with the ad § Ih 
; matic weapon weighing approximately twenty pounds, dition of a tripod mount) as serves the purposes of an cl 
the German army one weighing twenty-six pounds. automatic rifle in the rifle platoon. The British 3-inch the 
Since all members of the squad are tied to the automatic mortar corresponds in function to our 81-mm. weapon ad 
weapon, its mobility fixes that of the entire squad. In re- The battalion has also an echelon of antitank rifles. 
gard to weapons in this class, Major General Rowan- Most foreign armies place all infantry weapons that are = 
Robinson, of the British Army, comments as follows in wholly dependent on vehicular transport for their move- ge 
his recently published work, Imperial Defence: ment, in a regimental company. Moreover, these are ad 
In choosing the existing mortar and the new Bren auto- generally speaking, the only class of weapons in the regi- ins 
matic, we appear to have committed the mistake of not in- necaeel overhead. This contrasts with a marked tendenc 7. 
sisting sufhciently on lightness. Troops will often have to of a group in our service, which wants to concentrate cn 
detruck 2,000 to 3,000 yards from their objectives and there- mortars, antitank machine guns, and other mobile weap = 
after have to advance with full equipment. The carry 1s ECG he eee = th 
long. Both mortar and Bren detachments have difficulty in Ss ee n 
keeping up with the riflemen. That may result in the missing CONTRASTING VIEWS ON INFANTRY TACTICS th 
of opportunities, for the seizure of which these types of ; 5 
weapons are intended. When every minute gained is of Some queries have recently been propounded on the 
value for preventing the enemy from consolidating his po- new regimental organization in connection with the tests n 


sition and bringing up reserves, it 1s essential that if the in- 


of the y EE organization. The purpose of the queries 
fantry are to be entrusted with the attack, they should be 


armed with weapons of a mobility equal to the special tasks seems to be to bring out the contrast between the “ff : 
they are expected to perform. proved organization ‘al the old “fourth battalion’’ pro- u 
posal and to elicit comment as to the tactics of the new 0 

The French and German armies, like our own, have no regiment. It is well that the subject has been brought up te 
mortars or tripod machine guns in the rifle platoon. The in ‘this way; it gives an opportunity to explain the working r 
British platoon presents an unusual picture: it has a so- of the new regiment and the differences in principle be. a 
mm. mortar squad, an antitank-rifle (weight thirty-six tween it and the ‘fourth battalion” idea. C 
pounds) squad, and three automatic-rifle squads. With It should be said at the outset that our present tactic al f 
the great difference in the mobility and other character- doctrine cannot be applied to the new organization. As V 
istics of these weapons, it would seem that there would be already indicated, the new armament carries with it 0 
P an early marked cleavage in the unit in any offensive marked changes in tactical procedures. : 
operation. The several elements could cohere only in One of the queries referred to brings in question the 


passive defensive situations where no movement is in- 
volved. The statement of General Rowan-Robinson al- 
ready quoted seems to concur in this view. 

The French and German companies, like our own, are 
equipped with light mortars. The German company has 


a tripod machine gun considerably heavier than the one pany commander would frequently, if not habitually. put 


which we expect to have for our company weapon. The _ his supporting weapons into action by assigning thei 
French habitually attach heavy machine guns to rifle his platoons. 


organization of the rifle company and platoon, particularl ly 
the grouping of all light machine guns under the compan) 
commander for use either together or aitached to platoons 
rather than their organic assignment to platoons. 

This query seems to be based on the idea that the com- 
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ing could be more ill-advised. A company com- 
who followed this procedure would not only ab- 
Lis principal means of influencing the action after 
sons had been sent in, but he would almost wholly 
1ese Weapons by placing them under command of 
who from the nature of things could not possibly 
| them. This, it is believed, has been made clear in 
-vious discussion of the bases of the new organiza- 


misunderstanding here seems to be due to a con- 
| of the functions of the light machine gun with 
of the automatic rifle, and those of he 60-mm. 
ir with those of the rifle grenade. 
nder our present tactics, the automatic rifle serves 
.s 2 pivot of fire for the advance of the remainder of the 
squad. It moves out ahead and covers the movement of 
the rest of the squad with its fire. 

[his is not at all the function of the light machine 
guns of the new organization. Their mission is to support 
the advance of their own company with flanking fire. 
There is available for their advance a very wide zone in- 
cluding the zones not only of their own company, but 
those of adjacent companies, which may have reached an 
ad\ anced position. 

[hey may thus fire according to the circumstances: (1) 
across the front of their own companies from positions in 
zones of adjacent companies; or (2) across the front of 
adjacent companies from positions in rear of their own 
companies; or (3) across the front of one platoon of their 
own company from positions in rear of another platoon of 
the company. To assign them to platoons would so re- 
strict their field of action that it would be impossible for 
them to carry out their flanking mission. To function 
in the platoon, they would, moreover, have to abandon 
their tripods and operate as automatic rifles. 

To consider the 60-mm. mortar as a substitute for the 

rifle grenade is equally erroneous. The rifle grenade had, 
it is true, many of the limitations of the mortar. Ammu- 
nition replenishment was difficult, and the position of 
the grenadier, when not protected by intrenchments or 
other cover, was such as to offer an inadmissible exposure 
to hostile fire. But the tromblon added little weight to the 
rifle and did not detract from its value as a flat-trajectory 
and close-combat weapon, whereas the 60-mm. mortar 
crew in the platoon would represent a definite loss of rifle- 
fire power at all times and a complete loss of fire power 
when their supply of shell was exhausted. There is obvi- 
ously no comparison between a weapon with the range and 
radius of effect of the 60-mm. mortar and the rifle grenade. 
Efforts to increase the range of the rifle grenade beyond 
he World War range of 140 yards have proven futile. 
Any considerable increase in range results in so heavy a 
recoil as to break the stock. 

[he second query questions “the organization of the 

avy-weapons companies, particularly the inclusion of 

‘ree major weapons in the organization and the suffici- 
ncy or insufficiency of transportation provided for ma- 
\ine-gun companies, both as to numbers and types.” 


The grouping of “the three major weapons’ in one 
organization is a necessity by reason of the tact that none 
of the elements is sufficient in itself to justify a separate ad- 
ministrative overhead. If all these elements belong in the 
battalion, they should certainly be grouped for this pur- 
pose. But this does not imply that their tactical employ- 
ment has to be collectively codrdinated. The battalion 
commander and his staff regulate directly the tactical em- 
ploy ment of these elements. Normally the company com 
mander would exercise tactical control over the caliber .30 
machine guns only. 

A remark may be in place relative to the type of trans- 
ports ation prov ided. 


The responsible authorities of the 
infantry 


y arm are all convinced that the half-ton, four- 
wheel-drive truck, with folding top, surpasses any avail- 
able vehicle as a weapons carrier. T 
the 1'4-ton truck is unsuitable 
view of its high relief, its reduced mobility, 
culty of manhandling it out of trouble. 

The following i is the next query: 


They are convinced that 
as a weapons carrier in 
and the difh- 


“The caliber .50 machine gun has been organically as- 
signed to battalions as a front-line defense against tanks. 
Is this assignment preferable to the grouping of all anti- 
tank weapons under direct regimental control or will some 
other arrangement give better results?” 

This query, like some of the others, contains a vestigial 
trace of the old * 
organization 


‘fourth battalion’ idea, which the new 
rejects. It questions the 
making the battalion the basic infantry battle unit, 
equipped with the means of meeting all normal combat 
situations. 


desirability of 


The need for a forward antitank weapon has already 
been dwelt on. The caliber .50 machine gun has character- 
istics which especially adapt it to this mission. As a regi- 
mental weapon it has no reason for being; as such it an. f 1 
be better to replace it with the 37-mm. cannon. 

The next query raises the question of the advisability 
of the organic assignment of the 81-mm. mortars to the 
battalions in comparison with their concentration under 
regimental control. 

Again the “fourth battalion’’ idea in contrast with the 
conception of the complete tactical team. 

But in the case of the mortars a great deal more is in- 
volved. 

The retention of the mortars in a regimental company 
is favored by those who are attracted by the potentialities 
of concentrated mortar fire. They want to employ the 
mortar units like artillery batteries. 

These people forget that the mortar was given to the 
infantry for carrying out missions for which artillery 
methods are either inapplicable or inadequate. The mortar 
is designed to give infantry the means of high- angie fire. 
It should supplement artillery fire, not reinforce it. Its 
mission is to bring down im mediate fire on wor oe points 
of resistance which the artillery has not suppre ssed. The 
mortar crews must know by direct observation, not only 
the location of their target but also that of their own most 


advanced front-line a They must therefore be 
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emplaced as far forward as possible consistent with the 
necessities of defilade and ammunition supply. These con- 
ditions veto the concentrated employment of the mortars. 

Those who favor concentration of the mortars naturally 
want telephonic communications for the regulation of 
their fire. But it is precisely the failure of signal com- 
munications between the infantry and the artillery that is 
largely responsible for the inclusion of the mortars in the 
modern infantry regiment. If we make their fire de- 
pendent on any ‘considerable length of telephone line, we 
are right back where we were before. 

The more we concentrate the control of the mortars, 
the greater will be the front which the mortar grouping 
must cover, with consequent movement of their emplace- 
ments toward the rear. The effect of the habitual resort to 
signal communications for fire control must be to accen- 
tuate this rearward tendency; it is so easy in time of peace 
to stretch a telephone line to a distant observation post. 

The idea of concentrations is a very attractive one. The 
ability to shift a large volume of fire from point to point 
along the front g gives one a most satisfying sense of power. 
A regulation of the French army prohibiting the con- 
centration of mortars in batteries shows that American 
infantry is not alone in yielding to the lure of concentra- 
tions. — : 

There are undoubtedly cases where a limited use of wire 
by the battalion mortar platoons would be advantageous. 
Such might be the case in defense, where it is desired to 
echelon the mortars for protective purposes. While one 
might approve a limited communications set-up for the 
mortars, it would be with some misgivings that a few 
hundred yards of wire may stretch out into several thou- 
sand, and everything gained through mortar armament 
will be lost. 

Some views recently expressed on the subject of mortars 
are illustrative of the danger we incur in giving signal 
communications to them. The contention was made that 
the maximum range of the 81-mm. mortar, the weight of 
the ammunition, and the transport of both mortar and 
ammunition by motor, are factors which indicate that 
the weapon will often be fired from positions too far re- 
moved from the observer's position to permit adequate 
communication by voice or hand signal. 

Here the idea seems to be to exploit the maximum 
range of the piece. More concern is manifested about 
placing it at maximum range than getting it as close as 
possible to the front-line infantry. The mistake is also 
made of assuming that the mortar will be habitually 
moved by vehicle in combat. While this may sometimes 
be possible, the piece is sufficiently mobile to be man- 
handled over considerable distances, and this means of 
movement should be employed when necessary to keep 
it in its proper position with respect to the front line. 

The desirability of supplying the mortars with ammu- 
nition direct from the motor cartier is obvious and will fre- 
quently be practicable. In any case supply will never in- 
volve a long portage. But ammunition supply should never 
be made the excuse for holding the mortar back and out of 
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its efhcient zone of action. We have an ammunit on ¢,. 
tachment for the hand carriage of ammunition w! en ¢h, 
motor carrier cannot directly reach the proper em iplace. 
ments of the mortars. In general, it may be said tat the 
81-mm. emplacements should always be within a thous. 
and yards from the front line. 

The dangers we run of losing all the progress we have 
made in developing the new infantry organization jg 
plain. 


SOURCES OF CONFUSION IN INFANTRY THOUGHT 


It is unfortunate, perhaps, that so much of our tactical 
thinking seems to be implemented by slogans or clichés 
We use terms such as fire power, defense in depth, com. 
pany, battalion, infantry, artillery, division, supported 
only by a vague concept as to the connotation of the terms 
employed. We use the word fire power without regard to 
trajectory, direction, or accuracy, frequently with on) 
the idea of volume of fire. Likewise many use the word 
artillery to comprise all troops armed with cannon and 
classify as infantry all foot troops equipped with small 
arms. Their distinction between the branches from the 
point of view of projectiles is that infantry includes those 
foot troops firing bullets, and artillery all troops firin 
shell. Just where a projectile ceased to be a bullet and 
became a shell was never very clear. 

It has become increasingly difficult to maintain a dis 
tinction between branches on the basis of armament. With 
infantry tanks carrying cannon of from 37-mm. to 75- 
mm. it does not seem possible to fix a dividing line on 
the basis of caliber. The only satisfactory basis of dis- 
tinction is tactical mission. Armament will differ, of 
course, but this difference will be due to difference in the 
situation in which the mission of each branch is carried 
out. Each branch will have the weapons which it requires 
for the execution of its mission and which are practicable 
in its own zone of action. 

There is a seeming continuity in the identity of 
branches of the service that is in fact illusory. The ap- 
parent continuity is frequently in reality attributable to 
the permanency resulting from the gradual replacement 
of the personnel and materiel of organizations rather than 
to continuity of function. In the days of short- “range artil- 
lery, concentrations were obtained by physical massing of 
the guns. The artillery mass executed its fires in ieont of 
the infantry, and its mission was finished when the infan- 
try advanced. Smaller elements advanced with the infantry 
in gaps in the attacking line. Artillery was almost as much 
an arm of short-range fire as the infantry. With increase 
in the range of artillery, it became possible to move the 
artillery progressively to the rear and to support the at- 
tack by overhead fire. At the same time the increased 
facility of ammunition supply endowed the artillery with 
the power of generating an enormous volume of fire 
which could be concentrated over wide frontages and 
great depths. The development of indirect methods of 
fire and fire control through signal communications added 
a further impetus to artillery power of concentration. 
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\{ocrn artillery bears little resemblance in function to 
| tillery of a century ago, and indeed it may be said 
factor in the modern battle only a little older than 
a\ n. 
just in the degree that artillery increased the power 
co concentrate its fires, in the same degree its liaison with 
the infantry grew more difficult. 


Tue ProsiemM oF LIAISON 


In an earlier article, the writer devoted a good deal of 
attention to the subject of liaison and discussed the differ- 
ent tendencies evident in our own and foreign armies for 
a better solution of this problem. To summarize briefly 
here, a part solution lay in the use of infantry mortars to 
take over missions which could be better handled by in- 
fantry methods of fire. Tanks also relieved the artillery of 
a part of the burden. This led to the so-called “closed- 
field” tactics. Other more direct measures of liaison in- 
cluded the practice of resorting to scheduled or prearranged 
fires as a basis of coordination. Finally there was the con- 
ception of the combat team which contemplated the more 
or less permanent association of field artillery battalions 
the direct-support artillery—with infantry regiments. 

All of which measures do not, in the eyes of some stu- 
dents of the problem, constitute a complete solution. 
Many claim that the “combat team”’ idea does not go far 
enough —that it does not insure that the infantry and the 
artillery commanders will operate in accordance with the 
same conceptions. General Buchalet, of the French field 
artillery, writing in La Revue Militaire Générale for De- 
cember, 1938, advances a proposal to constitute a group- 
ing of the infantry regiment and the artillery battalion as 
a permanent unit of the combined arms. This would 
establish a relation of command and subordination be- 
tween the two commanders, in place of the relation of 
collaboration now existing between them. 

We may admit that a more completely unified action 
would be insured by the relation of subordination in 
place of collaboration. But one wonders whether without 
a change in the artillery matériel, the solution of the 
problem would be much advanced. As General Buchalet 
himself has pointed out, the time required for artillery 
displacement can be reckoned at about two hours, and for 
that reason displacements are reduced to a minimum, 
with the result that frequently one echelon of the direct- 
support artillery is 5,000 yards from the front-line infan- 
try and about 3,000 yards from the infantry command 
post. Since displacement is the principal cause of the 
great distance of the artillery from the infantry, with te- 
sulting dependence on a long and uncertain line of signal 
communications, the query seems in place as to whether 
the solution ought not to be found in lightening the 
materiel. 

This is apparently what the German army has done. It 
has developed a very mobile matériel and incorporated it 
into the infantry regiment. This matériel includes six 

5mm. howitzers and two 150-mm. howitzers. These 
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are in addition to twelve modern 37-mm. guns already 
belonging to the infantry regiment. The great mobility 
of the 75mm. howitzer is evident from the fact that its 
weight is less than one-fourth that of the lightest piece 
in our divisional artillery. ihe reduction in weight car- 
ries with it a corre sponding reduction in range. 

With matériel of this weight, the problem of displace- 
ment is reduced to a minimum. To be sure, the reduced 
range makes it unavailable for big concentrations. In- 
creased mobility must be bought (if bought at all) at that 
orice. 

It may be a fair question to which branch cannon of this 
class, if considered necessary, should be assigned. Since 
they are lost to the big concentrations, they would be of 
service only in the cadre of infantry regiments and might 
therefore be considered infantry weapons as they are in 
the German army. However, their incorporation into 
our infantry regiment would be inadvisable, if for no 
other reason than that they could be added only at the 
expense of the rifle strength, which is already reduced 
below an admissible minimum. The complication in in- 
fantry training which would result is obvious. 

The result of the ability of artillery to control the fire 
of batteries echeloned over wide fronts and great depths 
has been to divide the battlefield into two roughly de- 
fined zones: a rear zone under the control of artillery 
and a forward zone under infantry com- 
The forward limit of the artillery zone will 
naturally vary with the terrain. But it is safe to say that 
divisional artillery supporting an attack will seldom be 
emplaced closer than 2,000 yards to the attacking eche- 
lon. Anything which habitually serves in advance a this 
line must be cade the control of infantry commanders 
(if it is to be controlled at all) and naturally belongs to 
the infantry arm. Only in this way can we have unity of 
command. 


commanders; 
manders. 


Of course, as brought out at the beginning, the weapons 
of the two arms must be adapted to their conditions of 
service. Infantry cannon must be mobile enough to keep 
abreast of the infantry advance. They must be adapted 
to the purposes of immediate fire on point targets. 

It may be roughly said, without much danger of over- 
simplification, that just as artillery is naturally the arm of 
fire concentrations, infantry is the arm of distributed fire. 
The zone of infantry action is too shallow to permit of any 
considerable concentration of fire. The conditions of infan- 
try combat require that all infantry supporting weapons be 
kept as close as possible to the attacking echelon. In prin- 
ciple their crews must see their targets and the location of 
their own front line. Systematic resort to fire concentra- 
tions must lead to a progressive displacement of support- 
ing weapons to the rear with consequent defeat of that 
immediacy of response and certainty of objective which 
are the inexorable requirements of all infantry weapons. 

The very nature of infantry combat is in opposition to 
the idea of concentrations of fire. The rapidity with which 
situations develop requires that the means of meeting 




















them shall be immediately at hand and that therefore 
these means shall be distributed along the front. The 
method by which this distribution ought to take place 
among the various tactical units has already been discus- 
sed. 

Infantry effects its concentrations in the main by con- 
centrations of troops on the decisive front of action rather 
than by local concentrations of weapons. 

Therefore let us in the infantry leave the big concen- 
trations of fire to the artillery which is equipped and 
organized for that purpose. Let us for our part seek to 
bring about the closest possible cohesion between our 
supporting weapons and the front-line troops. That is the 
more dificult problem, but its solution is indispensable 
to our success. 


INFANTRY | ECHNIQUI 


But the infantry has always been sensitive on the score 
of the simplicity ‘of its technique. It has been prone to 
look with envy on other branches which sometimes made 
somewhat of a mystery of their technical procedures. In 
particular, we envied the artillery its mil scale, and some 
ingenious infantry officer once devised a mil-scale ruler 
which, held at the end of a cord, could be used to distri- 
bute the company objective to rifle platoons. Another in- 
vented a means of applying indirect methods to rifle fire. 
A whole complex science of “‘musketry” was evolved, 
which was very satisfying to the technical mind but 
wholly inapplicable to the conditions of battle. 


But the fact that infantry technique is simple and must 
remain simple does not imply that the command of an 
infantry unit is easy. On the contrary, nothing is more 
difficult. The infantry commander who maintains that 
degree of control over his unit in battle necessary to vic- 
tory must be a leader in the fullest sense of the word. 


Weapons, units, and branches of the service all have 
their characteristics which we must respect if we are to 
arrive at correct principles for their composition and tac- 
tical employment. But there is often manifest a tendency 
to misapply weapons, to set up units of incongruous com- 
position, and to confuse the functions of branches of the 
service. Enough has already been said on the subject of 
the artillerization of the infantry. But something in the 
nature of an inverse tendency can also be noted in the 
practice advocated in some quarters of placing all the di- 
visional artillery in combat teams with the infantry regi- 
ments, with none held out for general support missions. 
Does not this practice amount to a total disregard of the 
distinguishing characteristic of artillery as the arm of con- 
centrated fire? Does it not wholly defeat the main-effort 
tactics which depend on concentrating artillery support 
for the benefit of the infantry regiment charged there- 
with? 


This concept of combat teams has gone to such lengths 
that some now see no necessity for an artillery brigadier 
for the command of the two proposed divisional regiments 
—a view which would doubtless be correct if all the di- 
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pri 
visional artillery is to be teamed with the infantry eg 
ments. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF INFANTRY I ACTICS 


The more complicated the armament of infant 
comes the greater the necessity for simplifyin, and 
ration: izing its employment. To simplify we mus 
assign definite functions to all the elements that enter 
into the composition of infantry units. It will not do » 
fall back on the old formula: It all depends upon th 
circumstances. 

One of the keenest analysts of military tactics of ll 
time, Ardant du Picq, emphasized the necessity for greater 
definition in tactical procedures in his posthumously pub. 
lished work, Battle Studies. Writing with reference t 
the French army just before the Franco-Prussian War, he 
said: 

A tactical regulation is needed adapted to the national 

character which will serve as a guide for the ordinary leade; 
and will not demand of him the exceptional qualities (of ; 
superior leader). These prescribed tactics will serve th 
leader just as the perfectly clear and definite tactics of th 
Roman legion served the Roman leader; the leader could 
not depart from it without failing in his duty. True this wil 
not make an outstanding leader of him but except in case of 
absolute incapacity it will prevent him from absolutely fail 
ing in his task and from making stupid blunders; it will not 
prevent seasoned leaders from acting (independently) ; « 
the contrary, it will aid them putting in their hands men 
who are prepared and who will not be surprised by a pr 
cedure for which they have been prepared a long time be. 
fore. This method can not be absolutely dogmatic like th 
Roman tact.cs—our combat is too irregular—but we need 
some clear, clean-cut rules marked with the stamp of pract 
cality, which will not permit incapables to commit enormou: 
blunders and which will permit due modifications by men of 
coolness, decision, and a sense of what fits the situation. Th 
development of such a system of tactics would be the answer 
to those (and their number is very large) who contend tha 
everything is improvised on the battlefield and find the bes 
improvisation in abandoning everything to the soldier. 


The case could not be better stated today. But the com- 
plexity of the means employ red renders a simplification ot 
tactics even more imperative. We must arrive at a num 
ber of fairly definite tactical procedures, somewhat after 
the manner of football plays. Difficult, yes; all simplifica 
tion is difficult. But it must be achieved under penalty of 
allowing military organization to degenerate into an in- 
oaliinennt rabble. 






Here is a preliminary try at what some of these plays 


might be: 


I. Orrenstve Play No. 1: BATTALION AND ComPANy) 


(1) Theme: General advance of the battalion in attack. 
(2) Situation: The battalion is on its base of departur 
or assembled on an objective; the company is i 
the attacking echelon. 
(3) Distribution of troops: 


Battalion: 2 rifle companies in the attacking echelon 
one in reserve. 
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npany: 2 platoons in the attacking echelon, 1 in 
eserve. : 
-anization of fire base; fire plan: 


Battalion 


avy m achine guns: 
One section: protection right Hank; initial po- 
sition. 
One section: protection left flank; initial position. 
One section: antiaircraft; initial position. 
One section: long-range fire; position ; targets. 
Si-mm. mortar platoon: In general support; initial 
position ; targets or sectors. 
Caliber .50 platoon: Distributed on base of departure; 
one section to follow each attacking company. 
Attached 37-mm. gun section: Initial positions; one 
gun to. protect each flank. 
(Supporting artillery: preparation; schedule of fires. ) 


Company 
6o-mm. mortars: In general support; initial positions; 
sectors of fire or targets; displacement. 
Light machine guns: 

Contingent dispositions: One squad moves ftor- 
ward to advanced position in rear of company on 
the right (left). One squad takes position to fire 
across front of company on left (right). 

Support platoons: Takes defiladed position for anti- 
aircraft fire. 


Il. OrrenstveE Pray No. 2: BATTALION AND COMPANY 


(1) Theme: Advance of battalion with main effort on 
right lank. The company is left-flank company of 
attacking echelon. 

(2) Situation: As in No. 

(3) Distribution of troops: As in No. 1. 

(4) Organization of fire base; fire plan: 


Battalion 
Heavy machine guns as in No. 1; one section eche- 
lons advance in support of right company. 
Caliber .50 platoon: Follows right company. 
81-mm. mortars: Echeloned advance in support of 
right company. 
Attached 37-mm. guns and supporting artillery: As 
in No. 
Company 
Supports the advance of right company (mortars). 
Light machine guns: 
One squad: Follows advance of right company. 
One squad: Takes position for fanking fire in rear 
of (advanced) company on its left (con- 
tingent) . 
Support platoon: As in No. 1 


‘ll. Orrensive Pray No. 3: BATTALION AND CoMPANY 


') Theme: General advance of battalion in attack sup- 
ported by accompanying tanks. 
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(2) Situation: The rifle companies (less light machine 
guns and mortars) occupy positions in readiness 
in rear of base of departure until tanks have passed; 
company in attacking echelon. 

B» Distribution of troops: ‘han as in No. 

(4) Organization of base of fire; fire bs: . 


Battalion 


Initial targets of rifle- company weapons. 

Heavy mz chine guns: Three sections on fire base as 
signed sectors of fire to support advance of tanks 
into hostile position. One section: antiaircraft. 
Three sections take up flank protection and long 
range missions as in No. 1 as soon as rifle com- 
panies commence advance. 

Si-mm. mortars: Sectors of fire to support advance of 
tanks to hostile position. 

Caliber .50 machine guns: Positions on base of fire 
for antitank defense. 

Attached 37-mm. guns and supporting artillery: As 
in No. 1 

Company 


Light machine-gun squads: Sectors of fire in support 
of tank edeanes: follow companies of attacking 
echelon when the latter advance. 

Light mortars: Sectors of fire in support of tank ad- 
vance; as in No. 1 when advance of rifle companies 
commences. 


Support platoon: As in No. 1 


The foregoing imperfect examples can obviously be 
expanded into a more or less complete series of plays 
covering the various situations of offense, defense, recon- 
naissance, and security, and all units from the squad to 
the regiment. The number should, however, for reasons of 
simplicity, be held to a minimum, but they should be 
repeatedly practiced over different types of terrain. 

It is, of course, understood that the above schemes are 


merely descriptive in purpose and not intended as models 
for orders. 


Tacticat Teams vs. Mass 


We have our choice today as always: the disorderly 
rush of the barbarian hordes, mass formations, or team 
tactics. Too often our military history displays the aspects 
of the first; many military leaders have a fatal weakness 
for the second; but victory generally perches only on the 
banners of the third. 

We shall probably always have with us the psychology 
that wants to organize the army on the basis of globular 
masses rather than as an integration of individuals. In the 
place of complete tactical teams, many would have a 
mass of riflemen, a mass of machine gunnets, a mass of 
mortars, a mass of signalmen, etc. They want to reduce 
the human element to a material factor: they would 
make the man an adjunct of a weapon. But the Great 
Creator of the Universe never intended that matter 
should dominate mind to any greater extent in the do- 




















Man-transport of 8l-mm. mortar. Three additional members of the squad, 
ammunition carriers, not shown. 


main ot war than elsewhere in life, or that victory should 
be the reward of mass inertia. 

The situation which existed when America entered the 
World War was especially favorable to those who want to 
improvise groupings for particular operations instead of 
maintaining tactical units of definite composition. Ample 
time was available for assembling the various elements, 
and they could be set up deliberately in position. But as 
the event showed, they had little cohesion, they attained 
few marked tactical successes, and they could have had 
no success at all against fresh, fully trained tactical teams. 
However, the point of view of the jump-off in trench 
warfare seems to exercise a fatal fascination for much of 
our thought on military organization. The suitability of 
an organization for the mobile phases of operations, such 
as the opening campaign of the World War or the final 
offensive in Catalonia, seems often wholly lost from 
view. This tendency is doubly unfortunate for it leads 
to organization for a situation which calls for no especial 
provision in the permanent composition of infantry units, 
and at the same time produces one lacking the qualities 
required for oor military operations. 

With conflict in our basic military philosophy it is not 
surprising that endless controversies have raged amongst 
us regarding details which would fall naturally into place 
were they subject to the control of a generally accepted 
fundamental doctrine. The lack of such a doctrine before 
the World War was not a surprising phenomenon in view 
of the indifference to the subject which prevailed in the 
high command of the Army for many years. Tactical 
regulations were considered matters of secondary impor- 
tance to be worked out by junior officers, and it was not 
uncommon to hear a general officer state that he had never 
even read the instructions which were supposed to guide 
the training of the Army in peace and its operations in 
war. The lack of authority of the regulations was a natural 
consequence, and they were frequently regarded merely 
as contributions to the literature of the subject to be used 
at the option of the individual. In view of the contradictory 
character of official regulations, service schools sometimes 
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We have made much progress sin, 
then. But we have still more to mak, 
if we are to keep abreast of preseny. 
day requirements. 

Except perhaps as to its logistic 
the structure of the new infantry ¢,. 
ganization seems to have met wit! 
general approval throughout the |p 
fantry. It is drafted on the principk 
of building complete permanent tac. 
tical teams adequate for the executio, 
of tactical missions and adapted 
general military operations. We hay. 
a framework of organization which lends itself to all tact 
cal needs. But it would be misleading to dismiss th 
subject of the new organization without expressing cot 
cern over the reduced proportion of riflemen, not only ir 
the infantry regiment but in the Army as a whole. 


DEPLETION IN RiFLeE STRENGTH 


The reduction in regimental strength has fallen almos 
wholly on the riflemen. A division of 12,000 men wil 
have fewer than 3,000 riflemen in rifle companies. A di 
vision of this strength will have little power to carry the - 
fight to the enemy, and the depletion incident to even Bi ™ 
minor combat will quickly reduce it to a wholly inef. 
fective level. This reduction in rifle strength is in part duc 
to the elimination of one rifle platoon from the rifle com- 
pany and in part to other causes. 

The new agencies of warfare, tanks and airplanes, have 
made necessary the introduction of counter agencies in 
infantry organization. These have operated to reduce th 
proportional strength of the riflemen. The machine guns 
which were a minor element before the World War, hav 
also operated to reduce the rifle strength, both directly and 
by reason of the need to which they gave rise for counter 
weapons, the mortars. 

Aside from the relative reduction in rifle strength inci- 
dent to the increase in supporting agencies, ‘there is 
another aspect to the question. A reduction in regimental 
strength necessarily falls ptincipally upon the rifle units 
since the number of supporting weapons of any class i 
related to tactical units and not to absolute rifle strength 
To illustrate, we might add another rifle company to the 
battalion and another platoon to the rifle company without 
increase of the mortars, heavy machine guns, of antitank 
weapons. Likewise an artillery battalion will habituall) 
be associated with an infantry regiment whether the 
strength of the regiment be 2,300 or 3,600. The result i 
the reduction in regimental strength is to create a top 
heavy superstructure without an adequate base. 

But the proportion of riflemen, now greatly reduced 
in the regiment, is diminishing in a much more rapid de- 
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che Army as a whole. As new supporting agencies 
d to supplement the deficiencies of the old, there 
\djustment among them—the additions come out 


rifle strength. Today the infantry of the Regular 


4+ stands at a lower ratio to other combat branches 
(c\. disregarding aviation) than in any other important 
im: in the world. But victory can only be achieved by 


over: inning the enemy's positions. Rifle platoons com- 
posed! in large part of mortars and other crew-operated 
weapons aren't going to do much overrunning. Neither 
would a force of all arms which has only 15 or 16°/, of its 
stren vc in rilemen—it would not even be capable of a 
vigo ‘ous defensive. 

A force of one million men that can turn out less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand riflemen would be indeed 
a feeble instrument of national defense. 

The effectiveness of a military force as a war deterrent 
is directly proportional to its striking power. A million 
trained men organized i in a balanced military force in 1917 
would have been complete protection against aggression in 
any form. Its potential might even have stopped the war 
altogether. But a million men organized for passive de- 
fense only—with 3,000 miles of intervening ocean— 
would have no effect on the situation. 

Those who see victory only in the material factors of 
war would do well to reflect on that fact that in 1920 the 
Allied Commission in Germany destroyed nearly 16,000 
airplanes and that at the time of the Armistice, Germany 
was manufacturing airplanes at the rate of 2,000 a 
month.” It was lack neither of airplanes, guns, nor shells 
that brought about the German débacle in 1918. It was 
the breakdown of the morale of the combat troops—and 
that alone. 

London and Paris may be hostages in the hands of the 
air power. Well, the answer to that is not strictly a mili- 
tary one. It’s the same old answer that was always made 
to penalties, or menace of penalties, inflicted on hostages 

reprisals or ransom. Let us not be deceived by the re- 
appearance of the device of hostages in its modern guise of 
totalitarian warfare. After the rescue or the sacrifice of the 
hostages, the military problem still remains, and there is 
no record in the history of warfare of a decision gained in 
any other way than through the arbitrament of battle. 


Lest We Forcet 


Our new infantry organization theoretically brings us 
abreast of modern developments and requirements. It is 
too early to say when a new development i in the instru- 
ments of war will call for a further revision. But it is fortu- 
nate that we have at last emerged from the period of test. 





‘mperial Defence, by Major General H. Rowan-Robinson. 
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It is not good when everything we do is stamped with a 
tentative and uncertain character. Irresolution has marked 
our policy too frequently in the past. It is painful to 
have to recall that though the first three years of the 
World War had demonstrated the power of the machine 
gun, we not only entered the war without a machine gun 
but did not even have one under development- —and this 
was not the fault of the supply services but of the tactical 
authorities who should have prescribed the characteristics 
of the weapon. It is likewise unpleasant to recall that we 
entered the war with tactical regulations that called for 
the deployment of infantry at a density of one man per 
yard though the war had clearly demonstrated the stu- 


pendous folly of this procedure. 


There were other sins against the infantry which should 
never be committed again. We must do our utmost to 
prevent a repetition of the World War practice of inject- 
ing infantry replacements into the line the day before a 
major offensive. And that other practice of posting an 
officer to the command of a unit on the eve of battle—we 
want that never to happen again. Men who did not even 
know the name of their comrades on the right or left— 
ofhcers who had never met their immediate subordinate 
commanders—these can never give us an infantry worthy 
of the name. 


Furthermore, we shall never have an infantry worthy 
of the name if we again allow our infantry divisions to be 
stripped of their finest potential leaders to meet the needs 
for technical personnel. Fifty thousand men passing 
through the ranks of a single division before it left its 
training camp made of it a revolving cadre of casuals, 
at first wholly unprepared for any thing but mass attacks 
of the crudest character. 


AMERICAN INFANTRY 


We ought definitely to reject the theory, so current in 
many armies, that a rifle company is merely a collection 
of so many automatic rifles, that every man in the rifle 
squad exists only for the purpose of operating the auto- 
matic rifle, furnishing it with ammunition, or defending 
it from attack. We want the man in the front line to be a 
fighting man, not an ammunition carrier. We want him to 
feel that the issue of combat depends upon his personal 
conduct. 

The semiautomatic rifle restores the infantry soldier's 
individuality. It gives the infantry squad a fire power 
equi al to or greater than that of other armies. At the same 
time it releases the soldier from bondage to the machine. 
It makes him again a fighting man. 

And in spite of mechanization, that is what the infantry 
soldier can never cease to be. 


ak Of 
































Gibraltar: Gateway of 
the Mediterranean. 





The Mediterranean Sea, thrust forward like a tongue 
from the Atlantic, has always been a source of refresh- 
ment, a means of communication, and an arena of conflict 
for nations of three continents. Its shores have been the 


scene of mighty, unending, and varied drama. In early 
the voy- 
ages of the Phoenicians, the invasions of the Persians, 


and the colonization of the Greeks. 


d: 1ySs, there were the Paneesie contests for Troy, 


Thereafter came the 
stupendous struggles of the Punic wars, at the close of 
which Carthage, once the commercial capital of the globe, 
was obliterated. The contested sea then became a ai 
lake, and through Greek culture and Latin arms, the 
center of civilization. In the days of the decadence of the 
Empire, Roman maritime power succumbed to the suc- 
cessive assaults of Vandal, Saracen, and Turk. The cor- 
sairs of Algiers then dominated the sea for two centuries. 
Nevertheless, the littoral, largely 
through the intensive activities of the navies and merchant 
ships ‘of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, retained their pride of 
place until new worlds were discovered by Christopher 
Columbus and Vasco da Gama, when their preéminence 

was usurped by the Iberian, French, and English ports 
looking out into the Atlantic. 


chief cities of the 


MED ITERRA nEAN 


By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinion, British Army 





By the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1469 
the combination of the maritime strength of Aragon 
with the military strength of Castile wale of Spain 2 
great Mediterranean power. Unfortunately for her, in- 
stead of combining with the other Christian powers i 
preventing the depredations of the Algerian corsairs, she 

wasted her substance in hghting the Faciach in Italy for 
sixty years. It was not for at twenty years that she 
joined with the Venetians to defeat the Turks at Lepanto 
and, even then, she failed to deal adequately with the 
corsalrs. 

England figures first as an important factor in Europ 
wlan sea in the days of Cromwell. “With what pr 
digious Lravura did she not make her début in this new 
rile, when Blake's fleet, chasing Prince Rupert's pr 
vateers, called upon Tuscany onl: the Pope for indem 
ties, bombarded Tunis, 
and Venice, 


and showed the flag at Mal 
Toulon and Marseilles!”* It was > Onn 1654 

that Cromwell contracted the alliance with Portug 
which is still valid, affording to Britain the use of th 
harbor of Lisbon—a boon which might, in view of the 


"H. A. L. Fisher: A History of Europe. 
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e to Gibraltar, be of even greater value today than 
been during the past three hundred years. 
rlborough, who “understood the strategy of world 
nd the way to combine land and sea power in suc- 
| operations better than any man who has succeeded 
n control of England’ S destiny, with the possible 
tion of Chatham” established Britain firmly in the 
orn Mediterranean with possession of Gibraltar and 


C 


W 
Minorca. In 1718, the Spanish navy, revived for the first 
since the defeat of the Armada, did indeed attempt 
ispute dominion, but it was destroyed by a British 
at Cape Passaro. 
\frerwards England’s navy passed through a period of 
nevlect, with the resule that it entered the war of the 
French Revolution in a mutinous state, possessed of only 
one base in the Mediterranean, namely Gibraltar, Min- 
norca having been lost in 1757. Britain began badly; her 
hi s were excluded from that sea for a elias year by 
the combined French and Spanish fleets. The arrival of 
Nelson on the scene, the victory of the Nile. and the oc- 
cupation of Malta Trafalgar 
confirmed it. 


—_—eo - 


restored her mastery. 


Then for a hundred years (except for some anxiety 
in 1893, when France allied herself with Russia), British 
domination was practically unchallenged. With the 


crowth of the German menace, however, and its threat 


G. M. Trevelyan: The History of England. 


to the North Sea, Britain handed over control of the Medi 
terranean to the F rench so that the Dre adnou; ghts mis ght 
be able to meet in full strength the principal menace 
to their power. 

In the Great War, the Allied fleets had no difficulty at 
first in controlling the Mediterranean in face of the weak 
forces of the Central Powers. But when the submarin 
came into play the situation changed. The Germans 
then, though they had only a few bases high up in the 
Adriatic aad were never able to keep more than six of 
took such toll of 
Allied shipping that the Admiralty would have diverted 


their submarines at sea at one time, 


trade to the Cape route had not the Government objected. 
Allies 


lost merchantmen In the Mediterranean to a tonnage ot 


In spite of unobstructed surface-command, the 


5,000,000 i a total loss ot 13,000,000 tons 1n all 


theatres, and i 1 consequence, experienced considerabl 


difficulty in sup wares their large forces engaged in the 
Middle East. 

The subm: mine was a We; apon aprer suited to 
the particular task, for it could strike at short range in 


the narrow scas, it coulc | find hiding pl ices 1N the numer 


French submarines in the 


harbor of Marseilles. 


























ous islands in the Aegean, and it was preserved by the 
great depth of the sea from any serious suspension of its 
activities through mine- barrages. Submarine service in the 
Mediterranean was indeed regarded by the German sailors 
as an easy road to fame after their arduous and dangerous 
experiences in the North Sea and Channel. The sub- 
marines were ultimately defeated by the convoy-system. 
The British navy then reéntered its old haunts and has, 
except for a short period in 1935, of which more anon, 
been dominant there ever since. 


From the battle of Salamis to that of Lepanto, for a 
spell of over 2,000 years, the instrument of naval warfare 
in the quiet seas of the Mediterranean was the oared 
galley with its tactics of “grapple and board”—an instru- 
ment which was slow of movement and had all the sea- 
room needed for the activities of its rowers. It is interest- 
ing at this point to note, in view of the existing condi- 
tions in the Mediterranean, that the triumphs of the cor- 
sairs in their galleys were due, not to superior numbers 
or superior size, but to a relatively high speed and capacity 
for maneuver. They were the forerunners in fact of the 
light sea-craft which we may see dominant in that sea in 
the near future. The discovery of new worlds, the de- 
struction of the Armada (which owed its defeat largely 
to an attempt to perpetuate the system of “grapple and 
board” in unsuitable conditions) , and the penetration 
of Blake’s ships into the Mediterranean caused the 
trireme to disappear. It was replaced for nearly three 
hundred years by the corvette, the frigate, and the three- 
decker, whose special characteristics were that they re- 
quired for their effective employment a high standard of 
seamanship and could keep the sea for periods up to 
six months in case of mced, Like the galleys, they were 
slow in movement and had plenty of room to maneuver 
in the Mediterranean. The principal new factor which 
they introduced was the replacement of the tactics of 

“grapple and board” by those of the concentration of 
broadsides against an opponent. 

The advent of steam speeded up and regularized the 
movement of fleets and accordingly contracted the possi- 
bilities of maneuver in narrow waters. It also demanded 
that warships should be well supplied with bases. Never- 
theless, the escape of the Goeben and the Breslau in 1914 
indicated that, although steam had by that year reached 
the peak of its efficiency, the conditions of naval warfare 
were substantially unchanged from those which enabled 
Napoleon to elude capture on his return journey from 
Egypt. 

It was the submarine—a weapon, as indicated above, 
peculiarly effective in narrow waters—that caused the 
first real break in those conditions since the incursions 
of Xerxes. Opposed by vessels great and small and itself 
wholly unsupported, it was nevertheless able to inflict 
unparalleled destruction and came within an ace of prov- 
ing decisive of the issue, not only in the Mediterranean 
but also of the best world conflict. 

A second break has been caused by the aeroplane. 
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ous effect in the minor maritime operations in question 


During the War, the aircraft of the Central Pow: 's wep 
engaged up to the hilt in land operations, and s) ch air. 
craft of the Allies as were employed on naval ser ce haj 
practically no targets except hostile submarines ¢ cher » 
sea or in port. Moreover, the aerial strategy nplici 
in the employment of a great central force indepet lenth 
and of much smaller forces attached more or less pe: 
manently to the navy and army, had not been scrious\y 
developed. The War did not, therefore, furnish much 
useful guidance as regards this new feature of maritime 
warfare. 

Since the Armistice, indeed, aircraft have been em. 
ployed in extensive operations. In Japan and Abyssinia 
however, they have been entirely at the disposal of the 
army and have had no naval duties to fulfill. The Spanish 
contest opened with the defeat by aircraft of the Govern 
ment squadron, which was in maritime control of the 
Straits, and the transport by air to Spain of Franco; 
Moroccan army. Since that surprising feat, aircraft have 
been used on a comparatively modest scale over the 
Iberian peninsula; and Franco, who has been throughout 
in the ascendancy in the air, never seems to have aimed 
at the complete destruction of either great towns or ports 
He has always had to bear in mind that he may shortl 
be ruling the country and will then be responsible for its 
government, its treasures, and its commerce. His aerial 
action, except in battle, seems to be not unlike that of the 
British on the North West Frontier of India® wher 
endeavor is made to tire the tribesmen into submission 
by keeping them in a state of continual discomfort. Over 
the open sea, aerial action has on the whole been sporadic, 
spasmodic, and insignificant. The net result has been 
that aircraft have, except at the outset, proved of no seri- 


and in so far as indications of their value in that sphere 
have been given, they have proved somewhat disap- 
pointing to the more ardent of their advocates. 

Thus post-war experience has thrown but little light 
on the changed conditions of naval warfare. Resort mus 
therefore be had to prophecy based on a study of recent 
improvements in weapons and of alterations in political 
geography. 

In the first place, there has been, except in the case o! 
the trade-ship, which is nearly as slow as ever, a marked 
all-round increase in speed and in consequence a further 
reduction of the time-space factor—a reduction which 
naturally exercises a much more potent influence in 
narrow waters than in the broad oceans. For, in the 
former, it denies both room for maneuver to fleets and 
evasive routing to commerce, and it lays ships of all 
kinds open to a succession of sudden, fierce attacks de- 
livered at short range from convenient bases. 

Then the submarine has grown in power and ef- 
ficiency since 1918 while the trader has remained 3 
vulnerable as ever. More important still, the submarine 


has become far more plentiful. Both French and Italians 


*Except, as regards giving warning to the inhabitants tha' 
objective is about to be bombed. 
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The Inland Sea influences two continents. 


now have some hundred of these vessels, and the Germans 
hope to have some seventy of them by 1940. Thus large 
numbers of them will be ready to come into action at the 
very outset of war, whereas at that hour the various anti- 
dotes may not have been fully developed. On the other 
hand, warships have been strengthened against the 
torpedo, the airplane is a fairly useful counter to the 
submarine, and the other anti-submarine instruments 
have been much improved. In general, however, it may 
safely be said that were fifty hostile submarines loose in 
the Mediterranean, no government would risk trade or 
transports upon its waters. 

The airplane is, as has been shown, still a weapon of 
— potentialities in maritime warfare; but it may 
be confidently predicted that with its greatly enlarged 
a and with the short range and good bases of the 

fediterranean so strongly in its favor, it will prove im- 

nensely destructive both against ships and against the 
ports which maintain them. It is, however, owing to 

ircity of bases, a weapon difficult for Britain to use ef- 
tively i in the Mediterranean unless she is allied with 
rance, 


The third new instrument is the motor torpedo boat 


(M.T.B.)—a vessel admirably suited to action in quiet 
and narrow waters. Cheap to build, and therefore likely 
to be numerous, armed with torpedoes and therefore of 
considerable power, and of a speed now of about forty-five 
knots, it will be excellent for reconnaissance, shadowing, 
and attack. 

Thus, even granting that the submarine has not grown 
more menacing, two radical and dangerous changes have 
materialized since the Armistice in a sea which, right up 
to the moment of victory, imposed severe hazards upon 
those who travelled on its surface. 

Naval opinion of sailors all over the world, as well a 
opinion in the British Admiralty, is that these matters are 
of minor importance, because ships, it is held, are ade- 
quately armed and protected against the new perils. This 
view is clearly expressed in the continued construction 
by all naval powers of great battleships and cruisers, even 
where these vessels are destined for service in narrow 
waters. If this view should prove mistaken, Britain 
might be the principal sufferer. She might lose at 
one stroke that large part of her naval strength which 
she keeps based on Malta. 


Neither France nor Italy are dangerously placed 
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in this respect, first because they have a higher ratio 
of light craft to capital ships and, secondly, because their 
battle fleets are less exposed. It seems probable, however, 
that the battleships of neither power would be of serious 
value in the Mediterranean except for the direct protection 
of trade and transports on voyages between the home 
countries and their respective African empires. 

There have been many alterations in political geogra- 
phy since the Armistice apart from the new positions of 
Germany in Europe and Japan in Asia. In the first place, 
Italy has seceded from her ancient allies and now, strongly 
armed, is a member of an aggressive group of nations. 
She spends huge sums on propaganda, she has gained 
control of a large part of the Arab press, and she has 
regimented and made patriots of some 300,000 of her 
nationals who live in foreign countries along the southern 
and eastern littoral. Well covered by outposts in Albania, 
the Dodecanese, Abyssinia, Libya Pantelleria, and Sar- 
dinia, she is free to strike radially in almost any direction. 
In particular, she threatens at short range the British fleet 
at Malta, the British and French communications to the 

east, and French communications between Africa and 
south France. She has, however, given many hostages 
to fortune. By force she has acquired colonies with 
which connection must be maintained by force. The sea- 
routes are vital to her existence; yet she has challenged a 
maritime domination which has feaa had for an aim free 
trade and free trafic from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Red Sea. From being a passive element in power-politics, 
she has become an active and disturbing agent. Once 
started on a career of aggression it is not easy to call a 
hale. Even if she should desire to do so, she might find it 
difficult, since she is riveted to an axis turned mainly from 
Berlin. Yet she is utterly vulnerable. Her communica- 
tions with her colonies can be severed, her whole overseas 
trade including much of her essential supplies destroyed, 
and her principal ports and industrial centers bombed 
at short range from France and Corsica. Thus she pos- 
sesses neither endurance nor security, and therefore, un- 
less she can improve her position or obtain strong support, 
will have to depend for the achievement of her aims on 
what must be a pure gamble—the attainment of decisive 
success through a sudden blow. 

As a unit in a belligerent group, she has, however, a 
strong card to play in her colonies. Abyssinia consti- 
tutes at once a menace to Britain (or rather to Britain’s 
communications with the East and Middle East) and a 
liability to Italy. She extends, as far as Aden, the canal 
which begins at Gibraltar. And with the assistance of the 
recently fortified island of Dumeira in the gut of the 
Bab el Mandeb and of her naval and aerial bases at Mas- 
saua and Assab, she presents a grave obstacle to the pas- 
sage of British reinforcements to Palestine and Egypt, 
either from India or by the Cape route from England. 
This is a matter of the first importance in view of the 
probable closure of the Mediterranean to transports in 
war, and it will force Britain to develop alternative routes: 
by improving the communications in Kenya, by ensuring 
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the connection through Basra and Bagdad to Hai a, ang 
by building a road, in concert with the Frencl from 
Lake Tchad to Khartum. Abyssinia might wel hoy. 
ever, prove a liability to Mussolini should faulty  alculs. 
tions on his part as to the duration of a war (and therefore 
as to the quantity of reserves to be maintained in th. 
country) render it necessary for him to attempt to supply 
her by sea. He might also find it difficult to co trol 
population encouraged and supported in hostility from 
the Sudan and Kenya. 

He has another good card in Libya. The Italian army 
there—30,000 to 60,000 strong—can march east or wes 
along roads well built and well supplied with water. |; 
is likely at the moment, or in the near future, to be 
more powerful than any force that can be brought Up to 
counter its immediate action. It may be expected to 
strike east against Alexandria and, as conditions now ex. 
ist, would almost certainly achieve some preliminary suc. 
cess and might cause great inconvenience, even to the 
extent of reaching and blocking the Suez Canal. Such 
success without local allies could, however, hardly be of 
durable nature. For the Italian communications by sea 
would certainly be interrupted intermittently if not per- 
manently; French, Tunisian, and Algerian forces would 
be striking at Tripoli; and aerial, and possibly ground 
forces from South Africa, India, and Australia would be 
arriving in Egypt. In the end, Italy might well lose both 
an army and a province. The appearance of the Germans 
at the Brenner makes it difficult for her to keep forces in 
Abyssinia and Libya really adequate for sustained of- 
fensive operations. The suggestion that she should appl) 
a pair of pincers against the Sudan with one arm working 
from Abyssinia and the other from El Owenat at the 
southeast corner of Libya may, in view of the poverty ol 
communications in the theatre in question, be omitted 
from serious consideration. 

An old actor in the sphere under consideration is 
Turkey, now appearing in modern guise. In possession 
of the Dardanelles, she could allow or disallow the pas- 
sage through the straits of the Soviet Black Sea fleet and 
of Russian and Rumanian oil—powers which alone make 
her a most important factor. She could play a part in the 
welfare of light craft in the Levant. She could, if opposed 
to Italy, render Leros untenable either as an aerial or a 
naval base. And her army might participate not only in 
a stemming of the Drang nach Osten but also in the 
struggle for the Holy Land and the Nile valley. 

The effect of strategy in the Mediterranean of the new 
Spain will be determined largely by the outcome of the 
present conflict. Should the Government prove victorious, 
the status quo will remain unaltered except for a slight 
strengthening of the position of the democracies and of 
the U.S.S.R. Should Franco win, he may feel bound to 
requite his Fascist allies. He *1 may not, however, {1 id 
himself wholly a free agent. Spain, divided racially and 
topographically, individualistic and quarrelsome has sel- 
dom been long of one opinion either in domestic or for- 
eign policy. Moreover she is dangerously exposed. On 
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the one side of the Atlantic, she is confronted by the fleets 
of Britain and France, and conceivably of another great 
in the Mediterranean by the fleets of Beiesin and 
On her Pyrennean border, too, traffic would be 
closed so that she would be completely isolated except 


power, 
V Sea France. 
ot per- 


would by air and might, therefore, be rendered impotent quite 


early in a war y oe lack of essential supplies such as oil. 
She would also be subject to invasion by British and 
She would indeed afford 
very valuable aerial and naval bases to her allies and would 
gravely menace and perhaps capture Gibraltar. But she 
herself would appear to run dangerous risks without much 
probable compensatory benefit. On the other hand, there 
are no perils for her in the democratic orbit. Secured on 
three sides by sea, on the fourth by 


round 
ald be 
e both 


rmans 


Portuguese forces from the west. 


rces in 
ed ol 
apply 
king 
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y a friendly frontier 
distant from Fascist airdromes, she would in peace be free 
nitted she could 
or not feb. to prevailing cir- 
Franco would therefore he greatly torn in 


the event of victory 


to develop her resources. In 1 general war, 


choose to participate 


lon 1s cumstances. 


ession as to choice of camp, and on this 
also be dissensions among his sup- 
porters from financial as well as strategic reasons. Grant- 
ing, however, that the worst 


concaal had happened; 


€ pas- subject there might 
*t and 
make 


_ as far as democracies are 
in the 


namely, that the dictator's 
victory had been complete and that even Portugal had 
become his vassal, it seems most unlikely that the demo- 
cratic powers, who would still be in command of the sea 
round his entire coast, would allow the creation of hostile 
naval bases in Morocco, in the Canaries, in the Azores, 
whose only object could be the destruction of their own 
ide and naval power. 


)posed 
| or a 
nly in 


in the 


e new 
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rious The independence of Egypt has raised new problems in 


Middle East. She has now a treaty with Britain, with 
10 she found much of common concern during the 
cks of 1935. She is, however, subject to the threat of 

diversion from the Blue Nile of the waters of Lake 
ana, and she has been bombarded ceaselessly by Italian 
ti-British, anti-Jew, and pro-Arab propaganda, which 

h: ardly fail of effect upon oriental minds. Thicashece, 
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The Grand Harbor, Malta, usually holds a large part of Britain's naval strength. 


though she would still much prefer to remain a protege of 


Beicain than to become and doubt 


a Fascist colony, feat 
are now introducing a lack of unity 


polic y. 


and decision into her 
The last of the new gco- politic al questions 1S the situa- 


tion in Palestine. 
she might drive underground, but she 


Thereby, ‘ 
could not destroy, the motives that inspire it. Neither 
Palestine nor the other Arab states have any intention of 
allowing an immigration of Jews sufficient to give Hebrew 
dunaiaasion to che Holy Land. Were such a situation 


forced upon them, the Arabs would bide their time and, 
in the event of 


Belesin might quell the present rebel- 
lion. 


a world confi: igration, join the Fascist 
They might then sendin the Middle East un- 
tenable by France aad Britain, who would be engaged up 
to the hilt elsewhere, might raise North Africa against 
them, and might massacre the Jews. 


pow ers. 


The pan-Ar: ib, pan- 
Islam movement is alive from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the limits of the Indian Ocean. As it is inspired by ideals 
of liberty and individualism, it is not likely to turn against 
the democracies except under grave racial and religious 
It is to the interest therefore of all those 
immediately concerned that this thorny problem should 
be quickly settled. The only solution that has a chance 
of comparatively willing acceptance by both sides is that 
ultimate rule should be ‘guaranteed to the Arab, to whom 
the country belongs, al that the Jew, who has brought 
such prosperity to the land, should be given a national 
headquarters and home in a considerab dle enclave con 
tained within a Palestinian state, 


provocation. 


and should be allowed 
immigration up to a limit of forty per cent. 

France is only in part a Mediterranean power and her 
situation in that sea, except for her mandate over Syria, 
has remained practically unchanged since the Armistice. 


Aclantic 


seaboard, but she suffers considerably trom the Interposi 


She has the enormous advantage over Italy of an 


tion of Spain between her southern and western coasts. 
She has an important trade with her North African 
colonies and protectorates and depends on them to redress 
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the adverse balance of man-power in a struggle with Ger- 
many. She is, however, mainly a continental power. For 
every thought that she gives to her overseas empire, she 

ives five to her eastern border. She might survive the 
loss of her colonies and of her power in the Mediterranean, 
but not another successful Teutonic invasion. Therefore, 
though absolutely reliable as an ally in a war in western 
Europe, it is possible that she might be disinclined, as in 
1935, to engage herself au fond in any colonial Mediter- 
ranean struggle. 

Great Britain is an intruder. She has no territorial pos- 
sessions in the Mediterranean except her naval bases and 
Cyprus. From its shores her ships collect but a small per- 
centage of her essential imports. She does indeed derive 
maay and great benefits from its use, such as the power 
of quick reinforcement by sea and air of garrisons in India 
and the Middle East, an abundant supply of Iraqi oil at 
Haifa, and profits from her vast investments along its 
coasts, the sacrifice of which would entail serious military 
and financial loss. On the other hand, she has a secondary 
but sound connection with the east by the Cape route. 
Abandonment of the Mediterranean, therefore, in the 
face of fierce naval competition, would not bring in its 
train evils of the same magnitude as might afflict France 
and Italy were they to pursue such a policy. 

The established history of submarines and the potenti- 
alities of aircraft and M.T.B’s, as described above, and the 
immense strain that convoy duty would impose upon the 
navy in consequence, demand, almost without question, 
the diversion of British commerce and transports to the 
Cape route. There is much to be said also for abandonment 
of the Mediterranean by the British navy. In the first 
place, a Meet exists to protect communications and the 
trade which travels along them. Its raison d’étre might 
seem therefore to vanish where these things are non-exist- 
ent. In the second place, by far the greater part of Italy’s 
overseas imports pass through the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the Suez Canal, and Britain could easily block both ends 
of the connecting channel without entering it herself. 
Under such an arrangement, large naval forces could be 
released for service on the approaches to home ports and 
on the long line of communication round the Cape. 

There are, however, very strong objections to such a 
course. For one thing, the mare clausum would become 
an area of equally balanced torces, hostile to one another 
in intent if not in fact; and accordingly fear and mistrust, 
the generators of war, would run riot along its coasts. 
Moreover, France, as an ally of Britain, would be bitterly 
opposed to such a policy. For it might entail that she 
would have to hold her own, pinched between Spain and 
Italy, and would have to depend entirely on her Atlantic 
communications for connection with Africa. Again, 
Malta might be starved into surrender, Cyprus taken, 
the British power of protecting Egypt and Palestine 
gtavely compromised, and any strategic reserve held in 
the Middle East to some extent marooned. Such a spec- 
tacle would have a deleterious effect on British prestige 
and might cause doubtful states along the littoral to join 
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the hostile group. All these drawbacks show that sband. 
onment would be a dangerous, if not fatal, policy t adope 
That statement requires, however, qualification in oy, 
respect. 

At present a large part of the British battlesh:»s ang 
cruisers are based on Malta. Sixty miles away is a 
Italian airdrome where the latest Savoia-Marchettis Aying 
200 miles an hour and carrying a load of ten tons, nay be 


lying. In 1935, a British admiral realized this danger and 
left hurriedly for Alexandria. But Malta is stil! flee. 
headquarters, and the great ships are still based upon it 
Not only there but everywhere in the Mediterranean they 
are in grave danger from bombs and torpedoes; and their 
destruction might at one blow annul Britain’s naval sy. 
periority in Europe. Any attempt to reinforce the fleet and 
relieve Malta would merely add to the length of the 
casualty list and to the gravity of the disaster. In a theatre 
utterly unsuited to its capabilities, Britain's greatest asset 
might be destroyed piecemeal. There are thus weighty 
reasons for not abandoning the Mediterranean and at the 
same time obvious perils in holding it by existing meth. 
ods. What is the alternative? 

All the dangers would disappear if the sea were to be 
held by light craft: destroyers, submarines, M.T.B’s, and 
aircraft. In the absence of battleships, Malta would hardly 
be an objective worth bombing, and nowhere would there 
be any satisfactory target for the hostile aircraft and war. 
ships. The Italians would be thrown on the defensive. 
and their maritime communications would be everywhere 
threatened. Their position, far from being advantageous, 
as it is at the moment, would be one of hazard and per- 
plexity. They could neldhes obtain supplies from ove: 
seas, nor dispatch expeditionary forces abroad, nor send 
reinforcements and material to their colonies. The effect 
of this situation on their trade would be a reduction of 
about 80 per cent against a reduction in the corresponding 
British trade of 15 per cent. They would thus become de- 

ndent to a great extent on supplies from Germany wh 
herself would have no superabundance of them. Further 
to the advantage of Britain, Palestine and Egypt, given 
satisfactory relations with the Arabs, would be reasonabl\ 
secure. And, finally, the British fleet, after relieving its 
capital ships from the narrow seas, would have plenty of 
these vessels available for ocean warfare. 

There are objections naturally to every course. Thos 
special to the delegation of the control of the Mediter- 
ranean to small craft are: 

(a) A loss of prestige; for the big ship is much more 
imposing than the small. 

On the other hand, a much greater loss of prestige is 
sustained when a battleship goes down than when sev eral 
destroyers are sunk. 

(b) The support which is thought to be essential for 
small ships would not be available. 

But Germany nearly brought Britain to her knees ith- 
out such support for her submarines; and British florillas 
operating from Harwich were out of reach of immediate 
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This Italian motor torpedo boat is admira5ly suited for action in quiet and narrow 
waters. Its speed of 45 knots makes it excellent for reconnaissance, shadowing, and attack. 


assistance from the Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow. Certainly 
aircraft do not require support except that of well found 
_ conveniently placed bases. 

(c) Ie might be difficult to prevent destruction by large 
w arships of French convoys from Africa, especially since 
there is a considerable amount of sea-room between 
Algiers and Marseilles. 

But it would in any case be no easy matter to protect 
them in view of the proximity to the route of Sardinia 
and other Italian islands. Consequently, inconvenient 
though it might be, the route from Casablanca to Bor- 
deaux would have to be utilized. 

In general, however, if Britain were allied with France 
and had French naval and aerial bases at her disposal, she 
om control the western Mediterranean. French battle- 

ships could execute any essential convoy duties. 

(d) The scarcity of bases would operate more harm- 
fully against small craft than against the larger vessels. 

This would be a distinct weakness were Britain acting 
lone, especially as Malta and Gibraltar, more particu- 

larly the latter, are unsuitable air bases. In the unlikely 


*) 
A 


event, however, ot Brit: ain being engas ged in Wal without 
any ally among the Mediterranean powers she would be 
well advised to operate on a limited radius from both ends 
and from the center, thus rendering the movement of 
hostile traders almost impossible and that of hostile war 
ships distinctly hazardous. 
So here is a summary. It is very dangerous for Italy to 
undertake fresh adventures in maritime aggression, for 
she is exceedingly vulnerable and likely to remain so 
even should she win the alliance of Spain. Britain, for het 
part, is subject to a threat in Egypt, but any Italian suc- 
cess there would have no decisive value were the Arab 
Aided by France, she 


should be able to control the Mediterranean, provided sh« 


nations backing the democracies. 


were to discard it for her trade and larger warships, and to 
initiate at once a policy of building ‘nail craft in large 
numbers. 
Were Italy to renounce her dreams of Roman E mpire 
and come to the council table, she would gain the greater 
part of her needs without the danger of defe at, and peace 
would once more reign in the inl: ind sea. 














They were a wicked lot. 





PART 


py ONE 


By Sergeant Terry Bull 


(Illustrated by Lachlan Field) 


Welcome to Ward 2, buddy! Backed up in the corner 
like this, I've beea lonesome ever since the last bird 
kicked off on that bunk. What outht? 

Oh, atanker, huh? Well, | guess the tanks are all right. 
I've got a kid brother in em. Where did you get hit? 

Say, that’s rich! Coming four thousand miles to get in 
a war, and then get sched into the hospital by a d ined 
engine crank! 

Me, I was in the 1goth. It was a damned good outfit 
until the Jerries ruined it a few days ago. 

Yeah, up near a town called Exermont. That's where | 
got this one. Oh, you heard about it, have you. Just what 
bites: you heard? 

Listen, brother, don’t say that again, or I'll probably 
crawl in bed with you and break your other You 
can say retreat, retire, withdraw, or fall back. 

Oh, I know you didn’t mean anything by it, but I've 
still got a hell of a headache, and besides, what you heard 
is nothing but a pack of lies. Of course they fell ‘back, but 
there must have been some reason for it, because it was a 
good outht. Of course, we did have a tough time. 

Well, I'll tell you from the beginning, and you can use 
your own judgment about it. 

We had been holed up in Camp Marquette, in a 
woods south of Vauquois, a about three days, resting up 
from a hard session as mobile troops. At seven o'clock on 
the evening of the 25th, all platoon sergeants were called 
into the hut where the Skipper lived with the two lieu- 
tenants. 

He had a map spread on a table between a couple of 
candles, and showed us how we were to move up that 
night, attack at 5:30 in support of the 138th, and capture 
Vauquois, a big double-hill that was too tough for the 
French. He said it had already cost ‘em about 10,000 
men, and they hadn’t paid for it yet. After taking this 


hill, we would be relieved by some other division, and go 


arm. 


back 1ato rest billets. We'd been he: ring all about that 
tor the last couple ol days, but we went b: ack, turned out 
the platoons, and gave it to ‘em as ofhei: al. 

I was thinking that it should be a push- over. It looked 
like most of the American army was in the line-up, with 
all of our own artillery and a lot we'd borrowed from the 
French backing us up. The division was in damned good 
shape; and as tar as the 2d Platoon was concerned, it was 
the best in the company. Fifty-six men, all between five 
feet eight and five feet ten, with a year of close-order, two 
mation of bayonet, four days on the rifle range, and one 
musketry problem behind ‘em, certainly ought to make 
the Jerries take notice. They were wicked with bombs, 
and had put in enough time on defensive sectors so they 
wouldn't shoot unless they saw something to shoot at. 

We piled rolls, issued extra ammunition and grenades, 
All I drew was bombs 


and Very lights, but | sure felt sorry for the 


and checked on the reserve ration. 
auto-men, 
with a C Leiclaat revolver, and 200 rounds apiece, All 
that, 
more of a load than you ‘d think a man ought to carry in 


with the ration, helmet, mask, and raincoat made 
open warfare. Now if we just had a sup ply system that 
would work, we could cut that load in half 


we haven't. 


but of course 


We started up about 8:30, and it was the same old 
nightmare, only we were interested and fresh enough to 
keep awake this time. 

They can say all they like about mght hikes, daylight 
sleeping, and two meals a day m: aking an outfit tough, 
but those that’ve been toughened chat way can’t dlleve 
it. It just sends the we aklings to the hospit al and wears 
the rest down to where de ath hath no sting to speak of. 
Sure we were tough, but up until the time I broke in here, 
I can’t remember any time when I wasn’t tired, sleepy, 
and hungry. 

The night was dark and quiet, except for flares of light 





Behind us we had a year of close order, two months of bayonet, 
four days on the rifle range, and one musketry problem 
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“Listen brother, don’t say that again. You can sa 
‘retire,’ ‘retreat,’ ‘withdraw,’ or ‘fall back.” 


on the skyline, and once in a while a shell that would 
screech and slam down near the road. 

We got it first at a crossroad in a badly ruined little 
town, maybe Aubréville or Neuvilly. 1 heard it was 
coming close and dived for the ditch just as it exploded. 
Got up and put my foot in an old G.I. bucket and 
floundered around knowing damned well I had lost a leg. 
Wilson, auto-rifle section, laughed when I told him why 
I was thrashing around so in that ditch, but I couldn’t see 
the joke. 

We moved on and passed some men out of the 1st Pla- 
toon, with a medico trying to sort out their arms and legs 
to fit, and we didn’t feel as lucky as we had. 


While I was wishing I was back in the guardhouse, the 
twin sister of the first one came over and missed us a clean 
hundred yards. But some low-minded joker in the rst Pla- 
toon threw a handful of gravel that rattled on my helmet 
just after she blew, and I figured I was hit that time for 
certain. Just then somebody laughed, so I went up there 
and inquired who he was, ‘but nobody seemed to know 
anything about it. But man, what with one thing and 
another, | was mighty nervous. 

Later, when a c more big ones had slammed down 
too close, we took fifty yards between platoons, and put 
out connecting files. 


Shortly after, we came to a crossroad where traffic was 
badly snarled up by an outfit moving to the left across our 
front; our column turned right. It looked like the connect- 
ing files had lost touch with C Company, because we 
trotted about ten minutes before word came up from the 
rear to right-about and cross through the other column. 
It seems that we were supposed to have priority, and 
should have gone straight ina. but the CO of the other 
outfit thought he could shove a platoon at a time through 
our gaps. 

That was bad! You know there’s nothing will take the 
punch out of an outfit quite so quick as counter-marching 
on account of dumb staff work. They begin to think that 
maybe the officers don’t know what it’s all about. They 


might at least have left an MP or a runner at a pla 
that. 

Finally, after seesawing ahead about two or three our, 
on the road, a lane, and a trail, we halted on the fr:end), 
side of a wooded hill, and were told to lay down an. take 
it easy. We figured the Jerries were right over the crest, 
and talked in whispers until we remembered that the : 38h 
and the artillery was still supposed to be in front of | 

A runner came by and said, “All platoon leaders t 
company headquarters, ” so we joined the Skipper. We 
went back a couple of hundred yards in the hollow, and 
found the Major sitting in a hole with a couple of shelter. 
halves draped over it. He was looking at a map with 
flashlight, and we were told to stick our heads under and 
get the order for the attack. 

We found that we were now just in rear of the artillery 
zone in the Foret de Hesse; that the biggest barrage in 
history would lead off at midnight; that the few Jerries 
on our front would be completely ruined; that the 138th 
would go over the top at 5:30; and that we would move 
up in support, mopping up, and take over in case the 
138th got worn out too early. 

I went back, passed the dope on to the section leaders, 
and told ‘em everyone was to turn in for some sleep, be- 
cause it was only ‘about 11: :30 then. I set the runners in 
reliefs to wake us at 5:20, and wrapped up for the night. 


Well, I was just dozing off when about a thousand 75's 
all cut loose at once in the woods j just in front of us. I've 
heard that they were in several rows, and hub to hub, but 
if you'd asked me then I would have said, “Acres of ‘em, 
stacked about four high.” But what really bounced us 
off the ground was a 14-inch railroad gun, about 800 yards 
away, shooting over us. The flash cast a greenish- white 
light to the horizon every fifteen or twenty minutes, just 
often enough to keep a man awake waiting for the next 
one. And we needed our sleep. 

Finally a runner woke me and said it was fifteen minutes 
to go, so I got up and walked around resting for awhile. 
Then I woke up Johnson and Wilson, and we turned ‘em 
all out. 

We formed up in column of twos and started generally 
north on a series of trails through the woods. Seemed like 
every clump of bush had a couple of 75's in it, and the 
blast would knock you punch-drunk, especially those 
firing from right beside the trail. 

I think they had guides at the head of the battalion, but 
how they kept their direction is beyond me. The fog was 
an absolute blank white, especially in the artillery zone 
where all the smoke was. It was much worse than night 
marching, because you can generally see something at 
night, but in this stuff the limit was about ten feet. ‘Of 
course we knew that we were to move north, but what 
good does that do you when you're on a network of a hun- 
dred trails, with none of ’em running north? It looks t 
me like it might be a safer dodge to post men at every 
cross-trail. Then if the column broke they'd all get to the 
same place just the same. 

Up hill and down for quite a while on these woods 


like 
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trails, and we finally got clear of the artillery. Our hearing 
came back. There seemed to be a solid roof of shells of all 
sizes going over, and we could hear everything from the 
whine screech of the 75's to the train-on-a-trestle rum- 
ble of the 12- and 14-inch stuff. 

It certainly sounded like it would be easy pickings for 
us, if we could only get up to where the fighting was. Only 
twice we passed through a litele artillery fire, and that was 
mostly gas, so we had no casualties. 


Then we got out in some semi-open country and the 
runners passed the word for “Lozenge,” so we moved out 
to the nght about a hundred yards, using one rifle squad 
and the haif-squad of bombers to connect with company 
headquarters. The mist was still thick, and a man be- 
came a ghost at fifteen feet, and invisible at fifteen yards. 


Then we got lost! Just after we came through a small 
patch of woods, word came up through the connecting 
files chat company headquarters had disappeared. We bore 
off to the lett, hoping to run into the 4th platoon, but 
missed 'em. I could have sent out patrols to look for ‘em, 
but they'd get lost too, so what the hell! Believe me, after 
this my connecting files are going to look like a dense 
skirmish line. 

We bunched up and yelled a couple of times, but on 
account of the barrage tearing overhead, that got us no- 
where. 

Finally, Wilson, who has a lot of common sense, said 
that if we wanted to get to the war, there was probably 
plenty of it going on due north of us, and we ought to go 
ahead and get in it before it was all over. | thought ex- 
actly the same, but that was where we were mistaken. We 
could have sat there for two or three days, and still had 
plenty of war left to satisfy any reasonable man. 


So being afraid we were left behind, we looked at the 
compass and started north, tearing along at three miles 
an hour without a halt. Didn’t meet a damned soul either, 
just shoving ahead in a fifteen-yard circle of white haze. 


We finally came to some trenches with a few French- 
men in ‘em, taking it mighty easy, considering. I yelled 
at ‘em, “Where are the Americaines?” and they yelled, 
“Bon! Bon chance!" and pointed north. So we tore ahead, 
figuring that we were at the tail of the parade, and due to 
get shot for skulking. 

More old trenches and lots of barbed wire; ground all 
cut up. The fog was getting a little lighter now. I was 
stumbling along with my eye on the compass, when | 
heard some men behind me yell, “Look out—There they 
are—Shoot the .” and other warlike 
expressions. I looked up, and here coming out of the fog 
right on me was a bunch of Jerries 1 in column of twos. My 
first auto squad was scattering out and drawing down on 
‘em, with me right in the line of fire. 


About the time I got my mouth closed and was decid- 
ing whether to reach for my gun or climb a tree, the officer 
in front said, with a London accent, “Wait a moment! 
Don’t be foolish. Cawn’t you see we are prisoners? And 
will you direct me to the hospital station?” 





March- pril 
After I was able to talk, I told him I didn’t know \ here 


anything was except us, and wasn’t sure about that. hen 
he wanted me to give him a man as guard to save his outfit 
from the “impetuous enthusiasm” of our troops. | told 
him nothing doing, since I'd already lost three connectin 

files, and we were probably going to need all the men 
we had. 

He seemed to be downhearted about it and said, * Yes, 
that’s what everyone says,” and vorwarts marsched off to 
the rear with about fifty men, several manning stretchers 
with bad cases, some of em out of the 138th. 


After they got out of sight, I got badly scared and put 
the half-squad of bombers in skirmish line out in front as 
far as I could see ‘em. I guess it looked foolish that far 
back, but you can’t always tell, and I didn’t feel like 
taking chances. 

The fog seemed tc be thinning out a little now. Once 
we crossed a rise of ground and saw, half a mile in front 
of us, this big “double-hill,” Vauquois, that we'd been 
hearing so much about, and since we were supposed to 
go over it, I took another compass bearing, about 10 de- 
grees west. 


We hopped some more trenches and old wire until the 
fog cleared up suddenly. There we were in No Man’s 
Land right under Vauquois Hill. 

We could see now that it wasn’t really a double-hill, bur 
at some time a big mine had exploded under the near 
center, and the whole top-center had been blown off. 

There were Americans all around us in section columns, 
and we could see more going up the slopes in squad col- 
umns and skirmish lines. There was mr aia fire landing 
on the crest and down among our men. It looked as if 
both sides were shooting it up, the Americans because we 
hadn't captured the place yet, and the Jerries because 
maybe we had. 


Our planes were buzzing all about, observing and 
strafing the hill. One sailed over the crest real low and 
exploded. His wings and tail jumped out of a cloud of 
smoke, and the engine came down like a comet. 

There were half a dozen elephant balloons way off to 
the northwest, and while we were watching ‘em, two of 
‘em started to fold up and burn, slowly, like tissue paper 
bags. 

I looked around trying to find some part of the battalion, 
but everybody in sight was the 138th, so I went to the 
nearest outfit, E Company, I think, and asked the captain 
if he could use another platoon until I was able to locate 
my own company. He said he was glad to have us, so we 
followed along as a 5th Platoon. 


We went right through the big crater in the center of 
the hill, after crossing Fe wreckage of some of the most 
beautiful trenches I’ve ever seen. The Jerries didn’t have 
a chance, of course, but they had done some nice work 
while they lasted. They were still holding on under- 
ground, and | heard later that a lieutenant and about 
fifty men held out till that afternoon. 

We passed two Germans coming out of a dugout, carry- 
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The Major, sitting in a bole, was looking at a map with a flashlight. 


ing another one ona stretcher. They were having troub le 
heaving him up on the parapet, and the b: idly scared 
guard was dancing around waving his bayonet, and telling 
em in St. Louis Gennen to eons t fast or he'd blow 
their skulls in. So the man in front with a gory bandage 
Oh for God's 
sake, fella, take your time. We got lots of tume.”” The 
guard had no more to say. 


round his head got disgusted and said, * 


It looked like there was fighting going on all over the 
rolling ground beyond the hill, badly mixed up. While 
the fog was on thick, some of the 138th had barged right 
on through the German combat groups even as far as 
( heppy, about three kilometers beyond Vauquois. Then, 
when the fog lifted, it was hard to say who was in the 
toughest place, the Americans surrounded by Jerries, or 
the hasten trying to defend their front and being } jumped 
from the rear by lost squads and platoons. 

I've thought since that it might be a good idea to do 
that on purpose. I believe the 138th got a whole lot 
further that day by accident than they could ne done 
ntentionally in daylight. You know, send an outfit 
through about 3:00 A.M., by platoons, have em move in 

rom one to five miles, and then just dig in and wait for 
Jaylighe Wouldn't that throw a monkey wrench into 
jerry’ s machine? When the main show started next morn- 
g his reserves would be fighting sixteen little wars on 
orty-eight different fronts. and his outposts would 


crumple up like tissuc paper, without support trom the 
rear. 

No, that idea sounds all right to you, because you re 
just a tanker, but you know if a man was to say anything 
like that out loud around soldiers, they'd think he was 
crazy. “Why, it’s never been done before! It couldn't 
be coordinated or controlled! Ree-diculous!’ 

We had a bird’s-eye view from the crest. There were 
pl toons of baby tanks wandering about here and there. 
Tiny specks were jumping up and running about aim- 
lessly, in groups and alone. Couldn't tell who was who 
until we used gl asses. Then we could see that the ones 
wearing dark overcoats were Jerries. Another balloon was 
burning off to the left front, and our pl: ines were dodging 
through Jerry’ s barrage to get the others. It was a re al 
war. C ‘orporal Senile standing alongside, said, “Gee! 
Ain't that a purty sight? | weelidn’c have missed this 


a 


for a mint of money!” We all felt that way about it 
then. 

Three reckless fellows were crossing the left hump of 
the hill, the center one carrying a flag like in the Civil 
War days. When it flapped you could see that it was 
re ally two fl: Ags, ours on one side and the | rench on the 
other, sewed “together. [| don’t think they got very far 
because I don’t know of anybody that saw 'em after leav 
ing Vauquois Hill. 


We started down the north slope atter getting g out of 
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the mine crater, and the Captain sent word to bear off 
about sixty degrees to the left. We started toward a big 
clump of woods about a kilometer away, taking up 

‘Lozenge,’’ with my platoon hanging on the night rear 
of the formation. On the way, a couple of men mis- 
judged a shell and turned out to be total losses, so we broke 
out into squad columns, and the leading platoon deployed. 

We were about 500 yards from the woods, when some 
machine guns started working on us. Three platoons de- 
ployed and started firing at the woods, while we took cover 
with the 4th Platoon. Then we moved up a couple of 
hundred yards and repeated the performance. Finally we 
moved on in, and I was told to take care of the nght rear. 
The runner that gave me the message said that we had 
knocked out a strong combat group. 

We deployed on the eastern edge of the woods, and 
watched the fight on the plain out in front. Some ate 
breakfast, most went to sleep, and three sightseers that got 
careless were hit by long-distance strays and went to the 
rear. 

About noon the company started back toward Vauquots, 
and we tagged along. On the way, someone said that 
there was the Skipper and Sergeant Schmaltz with D Com- 
pany, about a quarter of a mile away. | put the glasses on 
‘em, and so it was. The 1goth was up. 

I reported to the company commander that I wanted to 
join my outfit, and we went over to meet ‘em. Found 
they had only company headquarters and the 3d Platoon. 

I reported to the Skipper and he was mighty sore. Said 
I'd better get myself killed or in the hospital, because 
when the drive was over he was going to court-martial all 
the platoon leaders he could catch. He practically ate one 
cigar while he was talking to me. 

I told him that my platoon had probably been further 
north than anyone else in the goth and had witnesses to 
prove it, but that only made him madder on account of 

my wasting men for nothing. I noticed that the rest of 
the battalion was nowhere in sight, and might have asked 
him where they were. But it didn’t seem to be the best 
time to do it just then. I went back to the platoon with 
my lost connecting files and gave ’em a review of the cap- 
tain’s speech in my own words. 

We pushed on slowly northwest across the rolling 

round, past trenches, dead men, equipment, and cripples. 
Faia and then we'd meet a small lot of prisoners, some 
with guards, some without, but all wanting to know where 
the hospital was. Some were in fine humor and others 
were feeling low, but all the officers looked just as cocky 
as if it were der Tag. 

As we started on the down-slope toward Cheppy, we 

icked up the Major, part of the battalion, and our 4th 
ty Here we moved across one place where a com- 
pany of the 138th had been moving in on Cheppy when 
the fog lifted. Most of ’em were still there. They'd tried 
to do a “Charge of the Light Brigade,” only they didn’t 
have horses to get away on. The stretcher-men were gath- 
ering ’em in and snony.& em up ina clump of trees. 

We went on down through the main street of Cheppy, 
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trailing the 138th. My platoon was the advance - ward 
of the battalion. We were in single file on each side « { the 
street, and we were moving carefully, because fror: the 
bombing ahead we knew it wasn’t all over yet. The erry 
artillery was shelling slowly, but we were lucky. 

Halfway through town my auto-squads scattere| fo; 
action. About 200 yards ahead were five Jeries car ying 
something out of a building on the left side of the s a 
and setting it down on the sidewalk. Looked like a ma. 
chine gun. 

But I'd been fooled a couple of times that morning, so 
I told ‘em to hold it, and took a squad of rifles up the right 
side, hugging the walls. When we got closer we found it 
was a stretcher, and they were medical men. I asked the 
fellow in charge if he was a doctor and he said, “Yes, 
where is the hospital?” I hadn't the least idea. “Well, it 
is too late for this one yet. He is struck thirteen times,” 
He was right. Some second lieutenant out of the 138th, 
and there were half a dozen holes in sight. So they rolled 
him off and went to the rear looking for more business. 

We left town quite peaceably, and followed a narrow- 
gauge railroad up the valley about a kilometer to the north- 
west. There we turned into another valley coming in 
from the northeast, and followed it for about half a nie: 
Then the battalion marched by the left flank, went over a 
ridge covered with wire and trenches, and down a stee 
slope into another valley, with a town called Very about 
1,000 yards up to the right. Here we saw what our 14-inch 
guns had been doing the night before. 

There had been several batteries in this valley, and the 
south slope was lined with the partially burned ruins of 
what had been frame barracks. The platoon, on a 150- 
yard front, walked in over the walls on one side, through 
the wreckage, and out over the other wall. All over the 
valley there were holes that would go a long way toward 
hiding a Sibley tent. That was one reason we hadn't 
been bothered much by artillery during the march u 
The rst Platoon came wandering up about then, and the 
Old Man went through his pep-talk again, just like a 
phonograph. 

It was about 5:00 P.M. then, and we were told to settle 
down for the night. We picked some comfortable holes 
on the north slope and sent two or three men per squad to 
see what they could pick up in the unburned buildings, 
while the rest worked on the holes and filled canteens in 
the stream at the foot of the slo 

The looters were back before dark with blankets, most 
of a haystack, lots of cabbages, half a dozen rabbits, and a 
cow. We couldn’t use the Five stock because it wasn’t safe 
to build a fire, but we ate the cabbage, spread the straw, 
and spent a wonderful night. So oi as I know, there 
wasn’t a shot fired on either side till reveille. 

Next morning at four o’clock the Skipper sent for che 
platoon leaders and gave us the attack order. ““We’re mov- 
ing out at 5:30, and will leapfrog the 138th. I understand 
they took quite a beating yesterday. We'll move on, 
direction due north, and develop the new German position. 
Our company right assault, 1st and 3d Platoons assault, 
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“Don't be foolish. Cawn’t you see we are prisoners?” 


2d and 4th Platoons support, right to left. Lieutenant 
Little will be in charge of both satel platoons.’ 

As we started back. I asked L icutenant Little what the 
captain meant by * ‘develop the Germans.” He said, “It’s 
very simple, Bull. We just go ahead as usual until we get 
shot at real heavy. Then we know where the Jerries are.” 

| went back, woke the section leaders, passed on the 
word about the * ‘developing,” ” and sent the canteens down 
to the stream again. Breaktast was a different proposition. 
We'd taken off two days before with one day's ration, so 
we were wondering alre: dy when supplies would come 
up. But every squad had bread and cabbage from the 
Jerry kitchens, so we were still comfortable. 

At 5:30 we slung rifles and started over the ridge in 

quad columns. The scout platoon doubled out to the 
tront about 200 yards, deploying at 15-pace intervals, and 
took up quick time. 

The scouts’ job is to barge ahead, scare up trouble, and 

ttract a lot of attention nd bullets that the line platoons 
vould otherwise catch. They get 1'A 
ire excused from guard and fatigue. Then after every 

uur in the line they have to ask hy volunteers. The funny 
hing is, they get some, but never enough. Then Cap- 
tain ‘Piiidieteoes calls in Private Highpockets and says, 

Highpockets, we are weary of the sight of you in this 

mpany. The scout officer wants clues more good men. 


rations for it and 


You are one of them.” 

That’ s one reason [’ ve got to stay here in the hospit: ila 
long as | can keep my poor he alth. It | get back to the 
outht too soon the Skipper will probab I, volunteer m« 
for the scouts. 

The visibility was good. It had rained during the night 
and the mist was settled, SO as It got li ghter you coul { sec 
all over the country. Off to the left across the big valley, 
we could see skirmish lines of the 137th ot 139th moving 
out over the ridges to the north. In the first hollow and 
on the next ridge we passed through a battalion of the 
138th. 


They certainly didn't look like any conquering 


heroes. 
We h: id moved ; a quiet kilometer be tore it starte d | hey 
began hring from the front so far away that we couldn't 


he: ur the guns; just the swish and whistle of strays, th 


crackling a close ones, and now and then the how! of a 


ricochet. Another thousand \ ards or so, and it began to 


get serious. The scouts were go Ing down the rorw: ird slope 


of a ridge, the Ist P latoon was well over the crest and my 
platoon was right on the skyline, when a lot of machine 
and several volleys of whizz 


n the area. We About 


three out of four of the scouts came trotting back throu: gh 


gun fire opened up at once 
bangs landed i all went down 
having r done their part of the job. They probab ly 


malled for a lot of volunteers after that show. 
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The skipper was mighty sore. He practically ate 
one cigar while talking to me. 


It looked like we had “developed” ‘em all right. There 

was a deep hollow, with a small creek running southwest 
across our front, and beyond was a steep ridge a little 
higher than ours. A road, called the Rome Road 
(Roma; agne), ran diagonally up to the right along the face 
of the ridge, about 500 or 600 yards away. This road 
came up ae the village of C harpentry that we could 
just see in the main v alley about a kilometer to our left 
front. 

This Roman Road was lined with trees every fifty or 
seventy-five yards, and under about every third tree was a 
small covey of Dutchmen with a Maschinengewebr. 
Then, just to make it hard, they had strung some wire on 
the forward slope, and were so well dug in we could only 
spot the guns from the firing. eng a thousand yards 
away was the crest of the ridge, also trenched and wired. 

Both of these outfits intended that we should stay where 
we were. They were certainly doing some close shooting. 

The hole I had picked was too low and had too much 
grass in front of it to shoot from, so I crawled out a few 
yards to the left to get a good view. 

On the road, I picked up the haze of an overworked 
gun, and called Booth, an auto-man. He came out with 
his gun and assistant. “I've got a machine gun for you, 
500 yards, right above that clay bank, to the left of the 

A 
tree. 

He fired a couple of good clips and had the Jerries 
whipped down and laying low. Just then another gun 
started working on us personally. Both kicked mud 


and gravel over us, popped overhead, and cut gtass on 





both sides. All of a sudden there was a loud bang ‘igh, 
between us. Booth yelled and dived for the nearby hole 
with his gun, closely followed by me and his partner. \\ 

gave him a lookover, and found the Jerries hadn’t hi: hin 
at all. He had carried a spare handful of revolver cart: dges 
in his breeches pocket. A bullet had gone through then 

exploding two or three, and drove chunks of brass into hy 
leg. He was real sore when we kidded him into belicving 
chat he couldn’t claim a wound stripe on a billiard lik. 
that. 


=) 


Well, we were ‘““Clouée au terre,’ which you x” bly 
don’t know ts French for “Glued to the ground.” As one 
of the boys remarked, “If you stuck your hand up \ ud 
lose a finger,” so not many of us were sticking our h 
up. 

I wrote a message to the Skipper telling him what | 
could see from my end of the line, but the runner used 
poor judgment when to start. About his second jump ; 
bullet went in one ear and took most of his brains out the 
other. I decided not to send runners for awhile. The 
Captain could see as much as I could anyway, and a whok 
lot more tf he had a periscope. 

About 8:00 o'clock a runner came up and said the Major 
had asked for a barrage at 8: 30, and we wete to go over 
when the first flock of dill went past. | passed the word 
along to the left of the platoon while Wilson went to the 
right. 

“On the way back I dived into cover just a jump ahead 

of a handful of bullets and landed on Coleman, the ladies 
man. He was shaving. | told him there was no use wast 
ing g good water like that but he said, “We're going over 
in shout ten minutes and I think I’ve used up all my luck. 
I figure on making a damned good-looking corpse.”’ 
4 
now, with a broken leg and a chunk of shrapnel through 
his waist. Says he laid out there a day and a half, snap 
ping at raindrops and growing whiskers. 


Well. it was a joke on him, because he’s up in Ward 2 
J i 


Came 8:30 and no barrage, not even a friendly shell 
About ten o'clock a runner came up like he was passing 
out news, and said the show had been called off. He also 
said that I was wanted at company headquarters, so off we 
went, stepping between bullets and judging trajectories. 


We all reported to the Captain behind the crest where 
the bullets were skimming am chest high. He told us 
“3 artillery was all bogged down trying to cross the 

Vauquois Hill area, but that they promised to give us a 
little help around 2:30, and that we would jump ‘off then. 
He said we were up against a new brand of Jerries now, 
not Landsturmers, nor yet the kind the newspapers ¢: °P 
tured by the thousand. It seemed that these were the 2d 
Prussian Guards, who had a reputation to keep up. We 
believed it. We'd never seen such shooting before. Those 
fellows had machine guns that would just skim the crest 
and then follow the curve of the hill nght down to the 
bottom. 

I asked if we were going to get any dinner. “Dinner! 
Is that all you can think about?” | told him yes, I had 


plenty to think about, but those monkeys with me were 
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cly in it for their pay and three meals a day, and they 
e getting mean to handle. 
Vell, he got reasonable. “The artillery have already 
-d most of their horses, and the chow- “wagon animals 
hitched up to the guns now, trying to get ‘em within 
ge, so you can figure out for yourself the chances of 
cing dinner, or supper either.” 
so I went back to the outfit, told ‘em to stand by for 
o, and discouraged any talk about rations. 
| was loping past where one fellow, Watson, was laying 
his belly i in a shallow hole, just as he yelled, “Stretcher 
bearers.” | dived in and asked him where he was hit. 


‘My leg, it’s shot off at the knee.”” His leg seemed to 

all right, but he was still afraid to look. Then I saw it. 
On account of the hole being so shallow, his heels stuck 
up while he was shooting. A bullet had come in from the 
right front, just grazed his foot, and taken off the whole 
iron- -plated heel of his shoe. It gave his knee a wrench and 
his leg was still numb. Then he got sore at me as though 

I'd done it. 

We laid in our holes until 1:30, chewing grass stems 
and tobacco, and now and then shooting a clip at the am- 
munition carriers coming down the road. Got a dozen or 
so too, at 600 to 800 yards, but they kept coming, and 
their friends kept us down. 

A bird named Winfield raised up, took a shot, and fell 
back cursing. “Look at what those —-——s did to my 
thumb,” he said, shaking it, and sure enough, a bullet had 
bounced down the side of his rifle and taken it off at the 
second joint. His partner tied it up, but Winfield said 
he felt bad and was going to the rear. Then he coughed. 
We hadn't thought of it before, but that bullet hadn't 
stopped at his thumb. It went in about the collar bone 
and fixed him night up. 

About this time, five of your baby tanks came up, bang- 
ing and rattling through us, and moved out of sight down 
the forward slope. Pretty soon they came back. They 
hadn't figured on that creek at the bottom of the hill, 
but they must have had a map, and should have known 
that all the streams were full. 

Then what did they do but make a half dozen trips 
along that crest like a fleet of battleships. Parallel line of 
battle at a range of almost half a mile. I’ve heard that a 
tanker can’t hit anything at over 300 yards. I claim that 
he can’t scare ’em at 600. 

It wouldn't have been so bad, but they kept us jumping 
from hole to hole to keep from getting stepped on and 
flattened. Everywhere they went they carried a halo of 
fire, smoke, sey nome Of course the Jerries were giving 
‘em everything they had, and we got the benefit of the 
ricochets. 

At last they went to the rear, and we settled down to a 
quiet life again. 

Zero hour came and went. All the shells were still 
coming south, so we figured the artillery had probably 
worked the chow-wagon horses to death too. 

At 4390 | Bo a to report to company headquarters 
again, 


rst time was enough, and twice was plenty, 


so | took my time and was careful about g etting there. 

The Captain said the new Colonel had just been + to 
battalion headquarters and was say ing that, ““By God, 1 
regiment will never be held up by machine gunners, at 
to hell with the artillery.” So the Skipper said we were 
going over in earnest at 5:30 in spite of everything. 

Went back, passed the word along, and told the outhit 
to take their raincoats off, because they'd show up white 
on account of the clay we'd been laying in. 

Shortly after, Lieutenant Kiley came up with a couple 
of trench mortars, put ‘em in holes in rear of our support 
wave, posted connecting files, and then came up and sat 
down in the open about ten yards off. 

He is quite a soldier, having been in several wars since 
the Spanish affair. Claims there was never a bullet made 
that could touch him, but that he was afraid of a Chinese 
crossbow. I guess that makes him pretty safe, because there 
are probably very few crossbows on the Western Front. 

Well, he sat there, steadying his glasses on his knees, 
calling * 500—Right 10; 600—Left 5; 650—Right 2,” to 
his connecting files, while the bullets cut circles around 
him and the whizzbangs arrived in squads. 

His battery was thudding and swishing, and we w atched 
the shells, trying to steer ‘em into the targets by leaning 
from side to side. They were shooting thermite, and when 
a shell struck a tree-top, the shower of hot iron just eradi- 
cated everything under it. We could see the Jerries scat- 
tering every time he started feeling for a new gun. 

:2 

We all settled our packs, put one in the chamber and 
five in the magazine, and lit our smokes. | filled my pipe, 
feeling very hungry and shaky, like just before a football 
game. 

oO 

A whistle from the left and I blew mine. They climbed 
out, slinging rifles, and started walking, “automatics 
right.” The Jerries had cooled down a lot since Old Kiley 
had sprayed ' em, but woke up again when they saw us 
coming, every gun going at rapid. 

It’s peculiar how a man will tilt his head forward, and 
lean into his helmet like it was an umbrella in a rain- 
storm. I noticed that they all did, and then caught myself 
doing it too. 

Then we were so far down the slope that we were under- 
neath their guns and, except for some firing from the 
flanks, they couldn't hit us. 


Through the creek. You know, it wasn’t until I settled 
down that night that I remembered that we must have 
waded that creek, because I was wet and frozen to the 
ribs. In fact, from what some of the boys claim, we must 
have ‘waded two creeks that I don’t remember a thing 
about. 

We were going up Jerry’s side of the hollow then, and 
through the wire like ants on Hypeper. The grenades the 
Jerries were heaving at the 1st Platoon were bouncing 
through ‘em and exploding under our noses. 

Then we were on the road, with the scuffle all over. 
They were a wicked lot, those Jerries. I don’t think I saw 


























The tanks kept us jumping from bole to bole to 
keep from getting flattened. 


but two prisoners. But boy! That thermite! I passed one 
gun crew, and chunks of the stuff must have dropped right 
through boots, helmets, guns, and all. 

It looks to me like they ‘d use that stuff in hand or rifle 
grenades too. You know there have been lots of birds hit 
with bullets that didn’t even know it till later, and many 
a chunk of bomb has been stopped by a uniform coat. But 
I want to state that thermite will melt iron and go through 
anything except stone walls. Nobody is going to be non- 
chalant with a drop of that stuff under his shirt. He'll be 
a real casualty 

But we didn’t have much time for sightseeing. 

Off again, up the slope to the crest, about 400 yards, 
mostly defiladed. I think most of ’em had pulled out, be- 
cause it was easier here, the rst platoon taking ‘em without 
losing a stride. Then a dip into a hollow, ond we topped 
a second crest. 

In front of us, a long gradual slope of about a kilometer 
dropped off to a brook “‘beteen filled with bushes. Beyond, 
another slope led up to a hedge row along the crest. There 
was a group of farm buildings about 1,500 yards off to 
the left front, and another at the same range to the right 
front, both near the hedge on the crest. 

The going was not so good here. Had a lot of trouble 
keeping the lines dressed. They wanted to run and get it 
over with, and you can figure for yourself what our dhance 
would be in a bayonet Reade at the end of a half-mile 
run. So the section leaders were dashing up and down the 
line, yelling to the squad leaders to drop back on the left 
and come up in the center. We didn’t notice the whizz- 
bangs on account of the machine-gun fire. 

Man! I mean it was intense. I felt like a target for a 
Mexican knife-thrower. Had a feeling that I was safe just 
as long as I kept up a cadence of 120 directly toward a gap 
I saw in the hedge. All the time that infernal cracking, 
cutting out my thas: while streams of bullets kicked 
dirt over our shoes and bounced again, howling like cats. 

A rabbit saved the situation. Just as we were about to 
run, front or rear, a big Belgian hare jumped up in front 
of the 1st Platoon, and started running and dodging 
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toward the line of brush at the foot of the slope Th, 
ist Section unslung rifles and began firing at the 
which took their minds off their troubles. 

You know, I used to hear about our friends, the B tis) 
kicking a football ahead of the line during an attack. and 
thought it was a dumb stunt, but it looks to me now like 
it might be a good idea. I know that rabbits do a good job 
of lias -raising. They might issue one per plato: 1 for 
just such emergencies. It would do the assault waves a lot 
of good and, barring accidents, wouldn’t hurt the rabbits 
Rabbits, footbballs, or a good stiff bawling will tal 
outfit through anything. 

The 1st * a stiffened up and continued the march 

Then they got into plenty of trouble. Two i is of 
waist-high wire, about ten feet wide, lay directly actos; 
our line of march. The 1st Platoon started through i it, but 
they seemed to be having a hard ume, stumbling and 
falling in the stuff. 

In order to keep from mixing with ’em, I waved, “Take 
cover,” and the boys went down slow and ragged. For the 
first time I noticed that some of ’em seemed to be dumb- 
struck and dazed, as though they were sleep-walking. 

One squad laid down in front of the parapet of an old 
trench, and didn’t think to move into the trench until 
Johnson yelled at ‘em. 

Some men claimed they could see smoke and Jerries in it 
about 500 yards away, and began firing over the heads of 
the rst Platoon, who were still dribbling through the wire. 

About this time, Wilson ran up and said, ‘ ‘The Ist must 
have left a dozen men down there. Let’s walk on the posts 
and if they keep shooting low like that, we'll have a better 
chance of getting through.” That sounded like a good idea, 
because I was getting cramps in my toes, thinking about 
wading through, so we passed the word to calle ; on the 
Dosts. 


bit 


Ta) 
al 


Then the 1st Platoon was clear, and we started in two 
waves for the wire. | wasn’t feeling any too lucky any- 
way, and just then Sergeant Johnson yelled, ‘ ‘For Christ's s 
sake take off that damned raincoat, Sarge! You're poison!’ 

Out of some 800 men in sight I was the only one wear- 
ing one of those white- -plastered raincoats, and it must 
have stuck out like a street lamp. Being so busy telling 
everybody else not to wear ‘em, I'd forgot to take mine 
off. But it was under my equipment, and things were hap- 
pening too fast to change clothes then. 

We hit the wire, and I just about swelled up and busted 
at the way those apes went over it, balancing like acrobats 
and setting their bayonets into the posts for support. The 
wire was new, with good solid stakes, so we made it. 


Looking down, we could see the dirt boiling, wood 
splinters rine, and now and then a red spark. Mavbe 
tracers, I don’t know. How the 1st Platoon walked through 
is a mystery, especially to them. 

Over the first er of wire, leaving not a man, and we 
started over the next. A few cripples from the 1st were 
crawling away from it. 

Maybe the wire or stake broke, or my stick might h.v« 


slipped off a stake. Anyway I went, spread-eagled, down 
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chat mess of wire, splinters, and boiling dirt. The 
thing I recall is walking along with the assault wave 
al. One of the men in the center squad told me later 
| damned near tore up a ten-foot stretch of wire 
ng out, and I was scratched up quite a bit. 
he battalion began bearing off to the left, and we had 
cep out fast on the right fank and keep up. 
bout this time one of the draftees lost his head. The 
Platoon was going into the bushes at the bottom of 
draw, and a few Jerries were leaving on the other side. 
d” started rapid fire at these Jerties, between the men 
i» the 1st Platoon, too close to be reasonable. I told him 
co cease firing until he was ordered, but he didn’t even 
hear me. He crammed in another clip and raised his rifle. 
Just as | was drawing back my gun to paste him on the 
eat, Jerry took the job off my hands. Must have been half 
dozen through the belt buckle. 

On my way back up the line I saw Corporal Alridge 
erab his belly and fold up into a hole. The yellow-bellied 
so-and-so! I’m oing to see him tried for it if he ever gets 
back to the outfit. Huh? Well, I reported him as hit. He's 
up in Ward 4 right now with a “touch of gas.” When I 
get back I'm going to look over all the old-timers, and 
all but ten are going to have to show scars, new ones. At 
least there were ten when I saw ’em last. 

Well, we went into the brush and across the stream, 
with the four autos on the right flank chattering toward 
the right front, where the hedge seemed to be occupied. 

Gunner Haynes went down all tangled up, and his 
squad went ahead without noticing him. Haynes, having 
a one-track mind, got up and limped after his squad at a 
trot, with the gun hanging around his neck and his right 
arm a gory mess. I got over there just as he caught up. 
“Hey! One of you monkeys take this gun,” he yelled, 
and passed out cold when they took it off him. 

The 1st Platoon looked ragged and thinned out now, 
and were slowing up. We closed = on ‘em and they slid 
into out gaps just before we got to the hedge. But it wasn't 
a hedge. The trees along . road had been interwoven with 
vies Wak and poles about ten feet high. The idea was 
camouflage, to keep the French balloon men from spotting 
anyone on the road, but just then it was a fine obstacle. 

There was just two gaps in it on the battalion front. On 
the other side there were clusters of Jerries, and on this 
side we were piling up, mixing squads and companies, 
shooting and heaving bombs over the 5° 

I'm told that we tore holes in the hedge and dived 
through ‘em, but I wouldn’t swear to it. The next thing, 
| was on the far side reloading and wondering why my 
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pipe was drawing so well. | found that about three- 
tourths of the bowl was missing and my jaw was sore. 

A mob of Americans was chasing a rabble of Jerries 
toward some woods about a kilometer to the northwest. 
Another mob was running after some more over by the 
farm we'd seen earlier to the right front. I took off after 
‘em, and found most of 'em were from D Company. 

Had some trouble in calling ‘em off because they 
thought they were on the way to Berlin. By this time it 
was getting dark, so we went back to where the battalion 
was getting together, formed up, and checked on who was 
missing. 

Gunner Hood of the 1st Automatic Rifle Squad report- 
ed, “Corporal killed, one gunner wounded.” That was 
tough, because Corporal Hood was his brother, so I said 
“Hell no, he isn’t dead. He was hit light.” 

“He is by this ume. I seen him.” 

I was going to give him some more bull, but Johnson 
punched me in the ribs and whispered, “Shut up, you 
damned fool! A chunk of whining clean disjointed 
him.” So I went on taking the report. 

I could hardly believe what I heard. We had dropped 
only twelve men in the whole affair, while the 1st Platoon 
had left nine or ten in the wire alone. 

By the time we'd straightened out, three more men 
came in, bringing our loss down to nine. They had fol- 
lowed a covey of Deutschers clear to that farmhouse up 
the road, and found the place just lousy with ’em. 

The battalion formed again in the same attack order, 
and moved west in the dark until the scouts were almost 
to the woods on our front. They found out then that there 
were plenty of Jerries in the woods, so we all laid down to 
wait for orders. If we had moved in that night, it would 
have been good life insurance next day. By spending a 
hundred men we could probably have chased ‘em right on 
into Exermont! And dirt cheap at the price. 

I don’t suppose there were more than fifty badly scared 
Dutchmen in that piece of woods that night, and not 
more chan twice that many near Exermont. Just a little 
more push, and we could have settled down comfortably 
in Exermont, and made the Jerries pay three for one if 
they wanted the place back. 

It looks to me that when you have an outfit on the run, 
you oughtn’t to give them time to get organized, dug in, 
or bring up fresh outfits. A scared Jerry that’s just escaped 
from sudden death isn’t one-tenth as mean as the same fel- 
low after he’s caught his breath and dug himself in. 

But we didn’t know that—then—and paid heavy for 
the lesson. 


(To be concluded ) 


me 


























On November 16th, the government forces e) 
the last bit of terrain remaining in their bridge 
the Ebro, and on the 22d <p back across the Seg 
the pocket they had created as a “diversion” tw 
earlier. General Franco had once again carried 
policy of not relinquishing territory once won. 

With lines reéstablished as they had been in n 
mer, should he renew the attack on Valencia 
center of his southern opponents, or turn his forces 
Tarragona and Barcelona, whence came the mur 


sup plies, and directing force of his northern op pr 


His men and means were disposed for the latter 


By 
Captain Wendell G. Johnson 


Infantry 





action whereas all would have to be moved 100 miles 
south for the former. His foes in Catalonia might be capa- 
ble of striking his Hank again, should he remove the bulk 
of his forces to the south. The territory inclosed by the 
Ebro, Segre and Noguera Pallaresa Rivers offered a long 
curving front upon which to select one or more points ol 
sdumane. On the other hand the Valencia sector, as a re 

sult ot the advance down the coast, was now some what 
cramped for a large army. Moreover, the enemy forces 
defending it had been given a long respite and would 
have plenty of fight in y bem y : n in Catalonia were 
worn down by a long siege of trench warfare. They had 
lost some of their best aad troops, including thousan ids 
who had been captured.’ Several thousand International 

Brigadesmen had been repatriated ; enormous oper 
of munitions had been consumed; much materiel had 
been ¢ aptured ; the air force had suffered severely; Franc 
had closed its gates to entry of foreign war materiel 
bombing raids ‘ws id done considerable damage to shipping 

and port facilities; food was becoming poor in the army 
and critically scarce behind the lines; ale was ebbing 
fast at the front and more so in the rear. 

The Catalan Army and the objectives of Tarragor 
and Barcelona therefore seemed to offer a better goal at 
- moment than the central army and its nerve center at 

Valencia. In addition, it is quite likely that Francos 
collaborators exerted strong pressure for an offensive it 
Catalonia. Especially since “Mr. Chamberlain was to dis 
cuss certain matters with the Italian government in Rome 
on January 11th. A Nationalist-Fascist army in Catalonia 
might soften the stubbornness of the Anglo-French n 
tente to Italian demands. 

There were two major tactical obstacles in the norther! 
area, however: the river lines surrounding it and he 


‘Insurgents claimed the enemy lost 70,000 men—20,000 of 
captured—and 242 planes shot down during the Ebro battle 
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SCALE IN MILES 








Map 1: Situation on November 22d. 


alternating mountain ranges and streams traversing it, 
athwart any advance from the west. 

General Franco waived the obstacles and began con- 
centrating troops, artillery, tanks, and supplies of all kinds 
west of the Segre River. His Catalan campaign was being 
prepared. 

To the Loyalists, it was obvious that the next Insurgent 
low would fall somewhere along the Segre or Noguera 

‘allaresa River. Raids and skirmishes occurred repeatedly 
( various points along the front, seeking to locate the 


hostile strength. The French frontier was closed. Move 
ments of troops and supplies up to the front were unceas- 
ing for three weeks. Air raids were intensified on com 
munications, base establishments, port facilities, and 
shipping. What was not known was the point where 
the main blow would come. 

The attack was expected about December gth or roth. 
Insurgent soldiers shouted across the lines: “Wait until 
the ninth, then we'll show you!” When the gth passed 
and nothing happened the Loyalists taunted “Where's 
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the bull?” He seemed to have turned Ferdinand. 

Tension gripped Catalonia. Soldiers, government, and 
civilians had jitters, which were not eased by the daily air 
attacks. Seeking to smash all espionage in its rear, the 
government condemned 200 to death and sentenced 200 
others to prison for twenty to thirty years. Forward forti- 
fications were strengthened, and other lines built in rear. 
Troops were reorganized and concentrated. New classes 
were conscripted. Feeble attempts were made by General 
Miaja’s central army to sidetrack the threat in the North- 
east. 


A Christmas truce was proposed in Paris by the 
Spanish Committee for Civil Peace, headed by Salvador 
de Madariaga—a gesture which appealed to one side 
but not the other. 

On December 15th the Nationalist government pro- 
mulgated a decree restoring full rights of Spanish citizen- 
ship to former King Alfonso. This was interpreted by 
some as an indication of the possible return of Prince 
Juan, third son, to the throne at the end of the war. 


It appears that an attempt was made to convince the 
government that the attack would be made in a south- 
east direction from the Tremp area. Indications are that 
the Barcelona government looked for it there. But the 
Loyalists seem to have under-estimated the Insurgent 
force. Dispatches from Barcelona said three army corps 
were massed on the Segre front. Actually there were 
seven. From south to north, there were five sectors, occu- 
pied respectively by the Corps of Navarre (General Sol- 
chaga), the Legionary or mixed Spanish and Italian 
Corps (General Gambara (?) of Italy), Corps of Aragon 
(General Moscardo), Maestrazgo Corps (General Valli- 
no), and Corps of Urgel (General Munoz). There 
were also the Moroccan Corps (General Yague) and the 
Corps of Catalonia (General Badia), but these two seem 
either to have been in reserve or assigned sectors along 
the Ebro below the mouth of the Segre. 

When dawn came cold December 23d, there was an 
attack in the neighborhood of Tremp, also one between 
Lerida and Balaguer, but the main effort was delivered 
south of Lerida in the Seros bridgehead. This bridgehead 
position east of the Segre had been held since the spring 
of 1938, though the government diversion of November 
7th had all but wiped it out. Seemingly, the lost positions 
were regained when the Loyalists were driven east of the 
Segre November 22d. 

The two secondary attacks were stopped by government 
resistance and counterattacks, and by the snow which lay 
deep on the ground. The main attack, however, succeeded 
in expanding the bridgehead to a radius of some six to 
seven miles. As a result another ponton bridge was 
thrown across the — and an entire army corps—either 
the Navarrese ‘or Italian—crossed the river on the 24th. 

Christmas Day was cold and clear. The snow had 
stopped falling. The Nationalist divisions succeeded in 
pushing out the Seros bridgehead to the southeast and 
northeast about four miles more. The attack in the Mont- 
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sech Mountains southeast of Tremp was renewe: and 
a few positions were taken. 

Advances were made in both sectors the next day. 
Seven divisions were east of the Segre south of L. rida, 
They repulsed government counterattacks, inf ting 
heavy losses, and pushed the Nationalist front to a epth 
of fourteen miles from the river. Fragmentary bits of jn- 
formation in press dispatches indicate that the corps of 
Navarre was on the right (south), and the mixed Italian. 
Spanish corps on the left in this sector. The government 
claimed identifications of the following * ‘Legionary’ 
(Italian) units: Littorio and Black, Blue, and Green 
Arrow Divisions. Prisoners captured later by General 
Lister’s V Corps (Loyalist) threw a new light on the com- 
position of General Franco’s Italian divisions. According 
to their statements, the Littorio Division was 100 per 
cent Italian, but the other three were part Spanish and 
Moorish. The Nationalist government claims that only 
twenty per cent of the personnel of the “Arrow”’ divisions 
to be Italian, and only five per cent of the entire army 
composed of Italian personnel. The Black Flame Division 
had been dissolved, said the Insurgent prisoners, and the 
Twenty-Third of March Division supposedly was in te- 
serve. 

December 27th was a day of further progress. In the 
north General Valino’s Maestrazgo Corps had advanced a 
total of some five miles toward Artesa de Segre. In the 
south the Navarrese under General Solchaga reached the 
Llena Mountain range. The penetration on the south 
was such that the strip of territory between it and the 
elbow of the Ebro River was no longer tenable and cav- 
alry, probably Monasterio’s division of Moroccans, went 
into the pocket and swept out the remaining government 
units. 

On this day correspondent Mathews reported he saw 
two Dornier-17 bombers shot down by antiaircraft guns 
on the Segre Front and barely missed seeing Eg one 
fall. He also declared, no doubt from government esti- 
mates, that 120 guns (thirty batteries) of calibers up to 
nine-inch were massed in the Seros sector. 

The Loyalists counterattacked fiercely from Borjas 
Blancas between December 28th and January 1st and 
stopped the Legionaires. On the 30th Solchaga’s men 
advanced, a mile or two in the southern part of the Seros 
sector. The same day General Moscardo's Aragon Corps 
attacked from its bridgehead at Balaguer to the northeast, 
aiming to meet General Valino’s southeasterly advance 
upon Artesa. Moscardo’s men had penetrated about five 
miles by evening of the 31st. No gain that day by the 
Italians or Navarrese. 

Snow and icy winds made operations in the northern 
sector anything but pleasant on New Year's Day. Yet 
the two hot meals a day said to have been provided 
Franco's men, and the hot coffee carried to them in insu- 
lated containers on the backs of soldier porters, helped 
out. By January 3d the Aragon Corps was four miles to 
the southwest of Artesa’s forbidding field fortifications 


and the Maestrazgo Corps two miles to the north. | ie 
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SCALE IN MILES 

















Map 2: Situation on December 22d. 


main part of the defensive works was outflanked. On 
the 4th the attackers pressed in from three sides. Bitter 
street fighting ensued; carnage was terrific; trenches were 
piled with the dead. The town was finally cleared and oc- 
cupied about dark. It is said 100 tanks, scores of airplanes, 
ind numerous artillery batteries supported these two 
corps. 

Meantime the weather had turned warmer in the 
suthern sector on January 2d. Rain fell and the roads 
vere churned into canals of mud. Ploughing ahead, Gen- 


eral Solchaga’s Navarrese turned several positions in the 
southeastern part of the Seros salient and advanced the 
lines some four miles toward Falset. Between them and 
Falset, nine or ten miles southeast on the Gandesa- I arta- 
gona road, lay the government fortifications on the Moleta 
and Monsant mountains. 

The Legionary Corps also progressed on the 2d in its 
attack toward Borjas Blancas, and gained still more 
ground on the 3d, when General Alonso Vega’s 4th 
Navarrese division turned the defenses of Castelldans and 
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drove a wedge into government lines south of Borjas 
Blancas. 

In ten days of fighting the Insurgents claimed 16,000 
prisoners and forty villages captured. Dispatches from 
the front said that as villages were occupied, Nationalist 
food relief trucks followed the troops and handed out 
bread, sardines, chocolate, sausage, and wine to the half- 
starved inhabitants. 

The attack procedure of the Nationalist is said to con- 
sist of: first an artillery preparation, then an aerial bom- 
bardment of the defenders, next a tank advance which 
over-runs the position, and finally the infantry advance, 
assault, and occupation of the ground. 

Usually a government counterattack follows, some- 
times recapturing a key point and oftentimes limiting the 
hostile advance, but at other times failing and costing 
heavy losses. 

At this date government estimates put Franco’s strength 
in the Catalan area at no less than twenty-five divisions 
in line or in tactical reserve. It appears that Insurgent 
divisions usually comprised two brigades of four bat- 
talions each and numbered some 6,000 ) infantry. In reality 
they were what we would call brigades of two regiments. 
Four divisions seem to be the average make-up of an army 
corps. The government estimated 300,000 men were 
massed in front of them in Catalonia. In matériel they 
credited Franco with a total strength of 600 planes, not 
counting those based on Majorca Island; 300 to 4oo tanks 
and at least 1,500 cannon (377 batteries). If government 
estimates were correct, it is probable that one-third to 
one-half of this matériel was concentrated behind the 
Catalan front. 

While the defenders of Artesa were being driven out 
on January 4th, the ones at Borjas Blancas were also be- 
ing hard pressed, The next day they, too, were forced to 
pull out. Four thousand wounded remained behind to 
become prisoners of the Legionary Corps. 

It was high time the government high command did 
something to stop the flood. This job they delegated to 
General Miaja and his central army. On January sth, 
seeking to divert a part of the enemy ‘divisions from Cata- 
lonia to Estremadura, 300 miles southwest, he launched 
an attack just south of the salient created by Insurgent 
General Queipo de Llano’s offensive of last August. Daily 
gains of three to five miles were made for three or four 
days on a 20-mile front. Nationalist communications 
through the corridor between north and south National- 
ist Spain were threatened. Then the hole was plugged and 
the front went back to normal. Considerable territory had 
been recaptured but as a division the operation failed. 
There were enough Insurgent reserves to throw into line 
without drawing on the army of the Northeast. It kept 
going, at an accelerating rate. 

Following the capture of Borjas Blancas January 5th, 
the advance was pushed relentlessly southeastward on 
Falset and Montblanch. Two Italian divisions and the 
4th Navarre pursued retreating Loyalists eight miles 
January 6th, by road and across country through almond 
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and olive groves, past abandoned trucks and arti ery. 
They reached the Llena mountain positions. Father 
south, Solchaga’s corps had extended his front t the 
Monsant range and at one point was only seven niles 
from Falset. 

From the Artesa-Balaguer sector, Loyalist General | ister 
withdrew his forces to the Urgel Canal. Meantime the 
Barcelona government called up its thirty-seven- and 
thirty-eight-year-old classes and boys reaching eighteen 
during the first three months of 193g. It was a late hour 
to mobilize. 

Pressure was now put on the entire sixty-mile front 
from the Ebro northward to Tremp. The Maestr: Zg0 
Corps pressed from the north toward Tarrega, the Aragon 
Corps from Balaguer southwest on Tarrega, the Italian 
Corps toward Montblanch, and elements of the Navarre 
Corps between the Montsant and Llena ranges. 

By January 8th Moscardo had driven a wedge seven 
miles down the Balaguer-Tarrega road. This, with the 
big salient along and south of the Lerida-Borjas Blancas 
road, put the Loyalists still hanging on in eastern Lerida 
and to the east of the city in a tight spot. The Segre River 
bisects Lerida and for several months the government had 
occupied the eastern half of the town while the Insurgents 
held the western half. Now with their enemy advancing 
on both flanks and confronted by crossings in force both 
above and below Lerida, they had to retire in a hurry. The 
retreat enabled the Nationalists to advance fifteen miles 
on the Lerida-Barcelona road the 8th and gth of January. 

By evening of the gth the government troops had fallen 
back to a north-south line running roughly from between 
Artesa and Pons on the north to Vimbodi, west of Mont- 
blanch, thence southwest to the Ebro above Mora. There 
were no more pronounced salients. On January roth the 
Insurgent corps established contact with adjacent corps all 
along the front. 

Penetrations flanking action exploitation 

ursuit. Then a repetition. Collapse of the out- 
flanked pockets. The same tactics have been repeated in 
all Nationalist offensives. And always to the accompani- 
ment of bombing squadrons, artillery fires, and clattering 
tanks—all massed in a concentrated effort to breach the 
defenders’ intrenched line. Invariably this procedure has 
proved successful wherever there has been maneuver room 
in which to switch the main effort to hit a soft spot. 

Credit must also be given the government forces. Their 
withdrawals and retirements for the most part were w ell 
covered by rear guards and a large amount of their m2- 
tériel was gotten out. But they should be adept at te- 
treating; they've done little else for two and a half years. 
On January gth, their retirement was aided by a dense 
fog which prevented aerial activity and observation for 
infantry and artillery fire. Only 2,000 prisoners were 
claimed by the Nationalists during the period January 
8th to roth. 

The Italian government announced January gth that 
eighty-five Italian planes had crashed or been shot down or 
captured by government forces during the war. It said 537 
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Spanish planes had been destroyed by Italian avia- 


-ftist resistance was wavering more and more under 
avalanche of force it had to face. On January roth 
ith Insurgent gains of three to _— miles were 
de on practically the entire front. ontblanch was 
cr veloped from the north in an attack aided by soupy 

r, and by nightfall was captured. 

The Barcelona government on January 12th called to 
che colors seven more classes—all men up to forty-five— 
ordered civilians up to fifty years old to aid in fortification 
work, and passed other decrees to militarize all industries. 
Ir was too late. 

The captors of Montblanch (the Legionary Corps) 
pushed on after dark the 11th and were threatening Valls, 
location of a government airport, on the 12th. 

Meanwhile General Yague’s Moroccan Corps, until 
now in reserve, had begun crossing the Ebro north of 
Mora several days earlier. As maneuver space was gained 
at the bend in the river, this force commenced a drive to 
outflank Falset from the south. Gaining commanding 
terrain south of the town, the corps forced its evacuation 
on January 12th. Slight gains were made the same day 
at the northern end 7 the front. 

Franco's forces were now handsomely situated to cut off 
and clean out the entire area enclosed between the Ebro 
and the Mediterranean from Falset south to Tortosa. 
Realizing only too well its troops were in a cul de sac, the 
government command re a rapid retirement of all 
units in the pocket. The Nationalists were also well dis- 
posed to capture Tarragona and for converging their ef- 
forts on Barcelona from the west and southwest. Govern- 
ment lines were broken, a good road net was controlled, 
mobile warfare was feasible. 

While evacuation of the Tortosa pocket proceeded 
under constant aerial bombardment, the Italian Corps on 
January 13th struck eastward from Montblanch, the 
Navarrese Corps from the Monsant range, and the Mo- 
roccan Corps from Falset. At Tortosa, Monasterio’s cav- 
alry division and motorized detachments crossed the Ebro; 
occupied the town, and pushed after the retreating Loyal- 
ists. The weather had turned clear and spring-like and 
gave the retirement no cover from air and ground attack 
as it had on the gth. 

There was no let-up in the Insurgent advance. Barce- 
lona province was entered the 14th at a point forty miles 
due west of the capital. Valls was captured by the Navar- 
rese Corps. The coastal highway southwest of Tarragona 
was under the fire of Yague’s artillery. Nationalist bomb- 
ers and pursuit planes operated unceasingly. The advance 
was averaging six to eight miles a day in the southern 
sector. Repeated government efforts to divert Franco’s 
attention to the southwest were failures. 

January 15th was a day of glory for Rightist arms and 
of disaster for the government. Encountering little resist- 
ance, and supported by numerous air squadrons, Franco's 
infantry divisions swept forward on a forty-five-mile front 
in lower Catalonia. They occupied Reus and pushed east. 


General Sanchez’ 5th Navarrese Division, supported by 
strong artillery fires, entered the ancient seaport of Tar- 
ragona in the afternoon. Its advance guard was able to 
march a couple of miles beyond the city, since the g govern- 
ment forces were retiring behind the Gaya River. They 
also were falling back farther north, thereby enabling Na- 
tionalist units to reach Bellprat and to capture Tarrega, 
whose defenders had been resisting stubbornly for four 
days. Reports said little actual fighting occurred except 
between government rear guards and Insurgent advance 
guards. Yet lots of prisoners were taken. It was claimed 
the total captured since December 23d now had reached 
40,000. 

As usual Franco's combat troops were followed into 
cities and towns by his Assault Guards, whose job was to 
clear out last-ditch snipers and machine gunners and co- 
operate with his Civil Guards in preventing looting and 
doing other police work. Behind them were detachments 
of the special woman's corps—the Auxilio Social—which 
distributed rations from trucks bearing the inscription 
“Franco's justice brings bread for all.” 

In Estremadura, Queipo de Llano’s Insurgent troops 
counterattacked and recaptured several positions. I wenty- 
two miles west of Toledo government troops crossed the 
Tagus and seized some ground from the Insurgents but 
were stopped by reserves and aerial counterattacks. 

All in all the third anniversary of the Popular Front 
Government was a critical day for the Negrin regime and 
a demoralizing one for its armies. Further retirement 
seemed inevitable. But retrograde movement was be- 
coming increasingly difficult, owing to the streams of 
refugees, their carts and animals, clogging the roads lead- 
ing to already overcrowded Barcelona. Evacuation of ma- 
tériel was a problem over which Generals Rojo, Modesto, 
and Lister had to worry besides hguring what they could 
do to relieve the growing shortage in guns and ammuni- 
tion, and where and how they could stop the Nationalist 
steam roller. 

Nationalist communities celebrated January 16th with 
a fiesta in honor of the victories achieved by the armies, 
but there was little celebrating at the front. The advan- 

¢ must be exploited, the enemy given no time to con- 
sclidate and organize new lines. Cervera was captured by 
Moscardo’s troops and the Loyalists driven from three to 
five miles eastward toward Igualada. North of Cervera 
Valino’s men advanced some five miles east of the Cer- 
vera-Pons road toward Calaf, while to the south the 
Legionaires drove northeast from Bellprat on Igualada. 
Farther south the Corps of Navarre cleared out remaining 
resistance in its sector and gained contact with the new 
Loyalist position on the Gaya River. 

An army cannot break a defended position without 

lenty of munitions. So the Insurgent combat elements, 
confronted by resistance again, had to pause and give a 
chance for their supply section to advance the lines of 
communication and move its establishments nearer the 
front. There were also a lot of isolated enemy detach- 
ments to be cleaned out. As a result gains were negligible 
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Map 3: Situation on January 15. Dotted line shows territory lost by Loyalists. 


on January 17th and 18th. The Aragon corps and Legion- 
ary corps reéstablished contact north of Bellprat. Small 
penetrations were made east of the Gaya River and Pons 
was captured at the north end of the front. 

It was rumored that 12,000 government troops were 
moving by sea from Valencia to reinforce the Catalan 
Army, and that more were preparing to come. Over 
2,300, including 125 American volunteers, were reported 
to have arrived in Barcelona on the 1gth. The Insurgent 
trawlers patrolling the coast failed to intercept the trans- 


ports. 


Attacks were renewed January 1gth and several pro- 
nounced gains were made. The Maestrazgo Corps got 
within artillery range of Calaf. Part of the Corps of Urgel 
under General Munoz, until now little active on its wide 
northern zone of action, took over a portion of the sector 
of the Maestrazgo Corps and began an eastward offensive 
from Pons toward Solsona. The Aragonese and Legion- 
aires reached a north-south line three or four miles from 
Igualada and brought artillery fire on its defenses. In the 
coast sector the Navarrese and Moroccans reported a four- 
mile advance beyond the Gaya River. 
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CLIMAX IN CATALONIA 


he belief chat in this offensive the Nationalists match- 
surpassed their opponents in manpower appears well 
irmed. In earlier operations they generally had been 
rior in numbers. ‘| hey now declared, and identifica- 

is obtained by government troops corroborated the 
dclaration, that reserves were such that each soldier got 

o or three days rest after each spell of fighting. It ap- 
ared that the divisions of the Legionary Corps were 
rotated, two divisions in the line for several days and the 
other two in reserve, then a switch. 

In the matter of matériel, the Nationalists had over- 
whelming superiority and seemingly unlimited reserves of 
munitions. While newspaper articles lead us to believe 

ll of Franco’s artillery, tanks and ammunition was im- 
onl this was not the case. Part was manufactured by 
arsenals in his territory and much was captured from the 
enemy during the numerous retreats. The lists of ma- 
tériel which Nationalist spokesmen put out from time to 
time are impressive, even if we allow for possible exag- 
gerations. Some of the matériel they claim to have taken 
during this campaign is given later. 

Gow ernment hall were in a bad way. Correspondent 
Mathews of the New York Times said “‘a brigade (regi- 
ment) that could muster eight machine guns . . . was 
lucky.” British observers said certain artillery units had 
only two or three guns to work with. Ammunition was 
running short. It is little wonder, therefore, that their 
lines continued to give way. On January 2oth a general 
withdrawal was made on the entire front from a point 
northeast of Pons south to the Mediterranean. Calaf, 
north of Igualada, and Vendrell on the coast, fell to 
Franco's troops. Villafranca was under fire. Elements 
of the mixed corps (Spanish-Italian) gained a foothold 
in Igualada late in the day but were driven out by Lister's 
men. Armored cars and tanks became especially useful 
to the Insurgents during the phase of open warfare 
which now prevailed. Likewise air attacks—8o to 100 
planes frequently seen in one sector—were more effective 
on troops in the hasty intrenchments which they occupied 
and on ones moving to the rear. Already partly de- 
moralized, what little grit government troops retained, 
fast disappeared. Even such units as Lister's V Corps, 
and Taguena’s XV, all containing a large number of raw 
replacements, couldn’t perform as they had at Teruel and 
in the Ebro bridgehead. 

But they held on at Igualada. The Legionaires there- 
fore gave up trying to smash through and wisely turned 
the city’s defenses by pushing through the weaker re- 
sistance to the south. Then . cut the rail line from 
Martorell to Igualada. As a result the defenders had to 
retreat the following day. 

The government’ s vaunted “ mystery” line of defenses 
in the mountains bordering Barcelona province was col- 
apsing. Several of its key positions had already fallen to 
he foe. In the coast sector the Moroccan and Navarrese 
orps were but twenty-two miles from Barcelona. Four 
weeks had elapsed since the offensive began. In that time 
ne Nationalists claimed the capture of between 50,000 
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and 60,000 prisoners. Their territorial gain measured 
roughly fifty by sixty miles, a block of territory three- 
fifths the size of Connecticut. 

The Barcelona g: were thoroughly scared, declared 
“a state of war 1 all Republic an territory,” and 
ordered work to cease po a week so all men and women 
could help fortify the Llobregat River line. An exodus of 
metropolitan inhabitants began by land and sea. 

A return of fair weather brought incessant raids on the 
port section of Barcelona. Numerous ships were damaged. 
Direct hits sent one freighter to the bottom of the harbor 
on the 22d and another on the 23d. 

During these two days things moved so fast along the 
crumbling front that higher headquarters were not sure 
how far subordinate units had progressed. At least ps 
was the impression given by the paucity of factual i 
formation in news dispatches. While the Sademhiey 
Corps advanced along the rail line to Martorell, Valino’s 
corps crossed the Llobregat River north of Manresa, cut- 
ting the rail line to France. The Navarrese C lorps took 
Villafranca January 22d and the following day advanced 
eight to ten miles beyond. The Moroccans moved ; 
couple of miles forward on the coast. 

By night of the 24th all the terrain west of the Llobre- 
gat from Manresa to the coast was occupied and the river 
line was broken at several points. Typical of attacks on 
localities, Manresa was outanked and its evacuation 
forced by Valino’s advance northwest of the town. The 
Legionaires forced a crossing of the Llobregat in their 
sector and advanced on Tarrasa. Y: ague’s corps captured 
Barcelona’s airdrome southwest of the city. Right wing 
of the converging army corps, the Moroccans had covered 
in twelve days a road distance of about eighty-five miles, 
an average of seven miles a day. Many of his men had 
actually done two or three times this much. Their rope- 
soled alpargatas (sandals) were in ribbons. 

The retreating troops did their best to delay the pursuit 
by every possible means. Railroad tunnels ‘through the 
coastal range were blocked by setting fire to tank cars of 
gasoline. Bridges were systematically destroyed. Franco's 
engineers worked night and day. Their bridging material 
was reduced to practically nothing and the structures they 
improvised were, in the words of correspondent William 
P. Carney of the New York Times, 


“nightmares to 
cross.” 


Men had to help support them when motor 
vehicles crossed. Truck transport was worked unsparingly 
to maintain unrelenting pressure. Vehicles that broke 
down were abandoned. Time could not be taken out for 
maintenance. 

The Negrin government—what still remained in Bar- 
celona—went north to Figueras on January 25th. Already 
gold, silver, and archives had been removed—some being 
sent to France. Foreign nationals were evacuated, our 
embassy personnel boarding the Omaha. 

While the Corps of Navarre and the Legionary Corps 
captured Tarrasa and Rubi and closed in on the capital 
from the west and northwest, the Moroccans advanced 


to its southern outskirts. Last-ditch defenders manned 
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the barricades. The Barcelona radio blared: “The popu- 
lation of Barcelona is ready, and the city will be defended 
inch by inch, street by street, and house by house. 


No pasaran. .” Overhead Nationalist bombers 


dropped leaflets appealing for surrender. Other planes 


pursued the troops withdrawing to a line northeast of the 
city. Was Barcelona going to relive Madrid's experience 
of late 1936 and early 1937? 

No, the situation had changed. The order to fortify 
had not worked well; thousands went out, but other 
thousands did not. Their will to fight—those who once 
wanted to—was broken. Only the communists, in the 
view of correspondent Mathews, seemed to be maintain- 
ing loyalty to the government and energy in defending 
it. Most of the populace registered apathy. The ones 
who feared the Insurgents fed northward. 

Mathews’ dispatch from Perpignan, France, on the 
25th said General Lister’s famous V Corps was making 
the last stand in Barcelona and that General Modesto, 
commander of the “Army of the Ebro” was utilizing all 
reserves newly arrived from Valencia. He adds, however, 
“there are brigades . . . with 120 men left, companies 
that have 25 rifles, no machine guns and only 15 to 20 
cartridges daily per man. The it é appears shat- 
tered. . . . Up co last ali the troops’ morale was 
amazingly good, but they are mad with aie now and 
bewildered at being asked to make such hopeless efforts. 
Some units are still fighting hard and well . . . but the 
majority are through.’ 

His declaration was borne out the next day, January 
26th. There was practically no opposition to the National- 
ist troops. In the afternoon the leading patrols and 
armored cars cautiously moved into the erstwhile capital of 
Loyalist Spain, and except for scattered sniping, met only 
the cheers of Franco’s adherents as well as those of many 
war-weary sympathizers of the left. Nationalist colors 
and white sheets indicating surrender hung from win- 
dows. Shutters were thrown open to show no snipers 
lurked behind them. The leading Insurgent divisions, 
General Barron's 13th Moroccan entering first, occupied 
the metropolis late in the afternoon. Part of the Insurgent 
leet steamed into the devastated 

Refugees poured out of the rs saa tunnels with their 
household belongings. Prisons were opened to release over 
6,000 “political prisoners.” Several hundred had been 
taken away by the Leftists. As civil guards and special 
police went on duty to prevent looting, relief workers 
and trucks arrived and began giving food to the famished 
populace. Dispatches to the Associated Press said 1,764,- 
000 pounds of bread, 60,000 cans of milk, and 200,000 
portions of meat were handed out. Many other items also 
were distributed. An estimated 1,500,000 people had to 
be cared for. More trucks arrived on the 27th after hasty 
repairs were made to bridges. Lines as much as “‘seven 
blocks long” stood at the food centers set up by the 
Auxilio Social. 


*Vincent Sheean quoted fugitives as saving the daily ration of 
bullets south of Barcelona had dropped to five per man. 
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The few snipers remaining in the city were rounded uy 
on the 27th and municipal government was reestablis ved 
under General Arenas. Light and telephone services ¥ cre 
partly restored; subways began limited operations; bak- 
eries got flour and started baking; codperative stores w ere 
put under a controller of supplies; Nationalist currency 
appeared and government paper money littered the 
streets; a month’s salary in advance was ordered to be paid 
by all firms in the city. The retreating army had not lett 
a thing with wheels on it; everything had been grabbed 
to facilitate the evacuation of troops, supplies, and per- 
sonal effects. In spite of claims that all matériel had been 
evacuated, the Insurgents said that among other things 
they had seized in Barcelona were seventy pieces of artil- 
lery, 1,000 machine guns, and 15,000,000 liters (4,000,- 
ooo gallons) of gasoline, as well as large sums of foreign 
currency and an assortment of jeweled ornaments. 

In the meantime, while steps were taken to restore a 
semblance of order and normalcy in Barcelona and other 
occupied cities, the war went on. So far as Catalonia was 
concerned its days were numbered. From January 27th 
to February roth the daily press dispatches from the front 
were repetitions one of ‘another: retreating government 
forces; pursuing Nationalists; daily air attacks on the 
highways; roads clogged with refugees and army trans- 
port, all moving northward; the border becoming more 
and more jammed with men, women, children, and 
troops seeking protection in France. 

The Nationalist army, like a closing door, swung north- 
ward about its left fank as a hinge, sweeping the enemy 
before it. The successive stages of the retreat and pursuit 
have little military significance except in showing that 
both a retirement and the pursuit behind it are defeaitely 
limited by human endurance and the availability of routes 
for movement. 

It looked like an ideal situation for the Nationalists to 
pursue by water, landing a force far up the coast to cut 
off the retreat. But they lacked the transports to under- 
take such an operation. Remember, it takes dozens of 
ships to carry a division and its matériel and supplies, and 
scores of them to move an army corps. An army corps 
would have been required for such a job. 

On January 27th, the Insurgents had completed the 
occupation of Barcelona, and advance guards had pushed 
some five to ten miles northward. By the end of the 
month they were several miles beyond Arenys de Mar on 
the coast road, beyond Granollers and not far from Vich 
on the inland route, and had gone about fifteen miles 
north of Manresa on the highway to Puigcerda. In four 
days the average advance was some fifteen miles. 

The first four days in February saw a like advance, 
roughly five miles a day near the coast and reduced dis- 
tances inland. Gerona was occupied about February 4th. 
An AP dispatch from Perpignan on February qth said: 
Government army officers “admitted the Insurgent ad- 
vance had turned into a rout for their troops.” This, how- 
ever, was not exact. Rather, the Loyalist rear guards seem 
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Map 4: Situation on January 27th. Dotted line shows territory lost by Loyalists. 


to have covered the northward retirement with laudable Troops began pouring into France where they were 
determination. disarmed and put in concentration camps. Civilians en- 
Figueras, temporary government capital, was uncom- tered by tens of thousands daily. Objects of art—the paint- 
rtably close to the advancing columns, so the officials ings of Greco, Goya, V clazquez, Murillo, Rivera, and 
and their records departed on the 4th and 5th. Most went othes priceless oils, statues, and tapestries removed long ago 
Perpignan, France, but temporary operating offices from the Prado and other museums in the path of wat 
nd army headquarters were established just inside the also were trucked into France and thence to Geneva, 
Spanish border at Agullana and Le Perthus. The govern- Switzerland, to the custody of the League of Nations until 
ent could not function in France. To do so would have a permanent government should be reestablished in Spain. 
en a violation of international law and French neutral- Among the troops that either threw away their arms 
near the frontier between February sth and 8th (after 
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breaking them beyond repair), or piled them inside 
French territory, were the last 4,000 to 5,000 members of 
the International Brigades: Germans of the 11th Brigade, 
Italians of the 12th, Poles and Czechs of the 13th, French 
and Belgians of the 14th, and Americans, Canadians and 
English of the 15th. All went to the concentration camp 
established on the coast near Argeles. 

Positions at Figueras were defended up to February 
6th or 7th, then Colonel Galan’s XII Corps withdrew 
under pressure about four miles north and delayed behind 
the Muga River until the night 8-9 February, when it 
retired onto French soil as rapidly as border searches would 
permit. 

While motor-drawn 75's and 105s and other mechani- 
cal equipment, and truck loads of gold and silver bars and 
coins were crossing to safety on neutral soil, Galan’s XII 
Corps and Lister's V Corps did heroic rear-guard work. 
They destroyed bridges and made the pursuit as costly 
and arduous as possible. They also blew up a huge am- 
munition dump in a castle at Figueras to keep it from 
falling into Insurgent hands. Large quantities of trucks 
and matériel had to be left behind, the traffic jam at the 
two or three points of entry preventing their removal to 
France. Hundreds of vehicles were pushed to destruction 
in the mountain canyons. Some drivers had to run for the 
frontier, leaving their engines running. Major Rafsa el 
Pombo led the first Navarrese unit into the Spanish sec- 
tion of Le Perthus and at 2:10 pM, February gth raised 
a red and gold banner, tearing down the government 
standard. General Solchaga arrived soon after and ex- 
changed greetings with French General Fagalde. Near 
Port Bou the rear guard of General Lister's Corps did not 
leave Spanish soil until February roth. The Nationalists 
reached the frontier at Port Bou at 1:15 PM and at Bourg- 
Madame at 2:40 pM the same day. A “‘suicide’’ company 
of anarchists resisted at Puigcerda until February 11th, 
when that frontier point was fully occupied by the Na- 
tionalists. Between Puigcerda and Le Perthus, isolated bat- 
talions held out for several more days. Actually, however, 
the conquest of Catalonia may be considered complete on 
February roth, seven weeks to the day after the beginning 
of the offensive. 

The retreat into France was termed one of the greatest 
mass flights in modern history. It was a duplication of the 
scene enacted 100 years ago when the six-year Carlist war 
ended in September, 1839, and the Navarrese battalions 
of Don Carlos, brother of Ferdinand VII, fled to France 
from the troops of Queen Maria Cristina. In the present 
case, over 100,000 civilian refugees and close to 150,000 
soldiers were admitted by the French and put in hastily 
prepared concentration camps. Over half of them had to 
camp in the open with bonfires their only protection 
against the misty cold. The 20,000 wounded suffered for 
days before they could be evacuated to hospitals and hos- 
pital ships. However, the French government provided 
food and did all that was possible under the circumstances. 

Within a few days thousands of the refugees and ex- 
Leftist militiamen began a trek back into Spain after 
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Franco's government announced it had no quarrel with 
conscripted soldiers and others not implicated in Le itis. 
activities. Back went the cattle and sheep and goats chat 
also had migrated northward with their owners. 

Official estimates issued at Perpignan February 4th 
were that more than 70,000 Spaniards of fighting age 
had elected to go to Nationalist Spain. In some Catalan 
battalions 80 per cent chose to return to territory of their 
former enemy. In the two weeks up to the middle of f'eb- 
ruary the Insurgents estimated 50,000 militiamen and 
thousands of women and children had already returned, 
many via the western end of the frontier. This estimate is 
confirmed by a report from Toulouse, France, saying that 
of the 150,000 soldiers and civilians checked through that 
city since the refugee invasion began, 53,500 soldiers had 
opted for Insurgent territory. On the other hand a size- 
able fraction wanted to stick with the Madrid govern- 
ment. What to do with them was the problem vexing 
France and the Loyalist leaders. France could not trans. 
port them to Valencia and turn them loose to fight again 
without becoming an open abettor of the Government 
regime—which she no longer espoused. One proposal 
was to resettle them in Central or South American coun- 
tries, using Loyalist gold at Paris for the expenses of the 
destitute. 

Statistics on the seven-weeks campaign are very meager 
and like all data on this war must be accepted with reser- 
vations. Certain figures for the period from December 
23 to the fall of Barcelona, inclusive, were given by Gen- 
eral Gambara of the Italian Legionary force to Premier 
Mussolini on January 30. In his report—as given to the 
press—he said that an aggregate of 70 officers and 620 
men had been killed and 350 officers and 4,000 men 
wounded. Of this number the Italian loss was put at 39 
officers and 316 men killed, and 200 officers and 2,000 
men wounded. (This would bring the total Italian casual- 
ties for the entire war to some 17,000.) The Legionary 
Corps was credited with capturing 16,500 of the total of 
40,000 prisoners taken up to 27 January; also with captur- 
ing five artillery batteries. More than 400,000 artillery 
shells were used it was said. [A small amount over a 
five-week period.] The remainder of his report extols 
the virtues of the Littorio and Arrow divisions and credits 
them with accomplishing virtually all decisive actions.’ 

The official Nationalist commentator declared February 
12th that its forces had captured 94,000 prisoners during 
the whole Catalan campaign, and had seized 262 loco- 
motives, 1,000 railroad cars, 150 cannon and 3,000 ma- 


chine guns. 


The composition of General Franco’s Army of the 
Northeast is described in part by Correspondent Wil- 
liam P. Carney in the New York Times of a. y2th. 
He cites the seven army corps which were mentioned 
earlier in this article, and explains that their designations 
in several instances are misnomers. For example, Gen- 


eral Solchaga’s Navarre Army Corps at present includes 


“Dispatches from Nationalist Spain say Franco has 700 Spanish 
pilots and only 100 Italian. No mention is made of German pi!:ts 
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the 4th and 5th Navarrese Divisions. The old 1st 
varre Division is in General Valino’s Maestrazgo 
(cps, while the 2d and 6th are in the Urgel Corps and 
3d in the Castillan Corps (General Varela) on the 
uel-Sarrion front. The Moroccan Army Corps has 
rty-six all-Spanish battalions and only five of Moorish 
-vulars. The 12th Moroccan Division is grouped with 
che gth and 5th Navarre in the Corps of Navarre. 
Whatever the reason for mixing units from different 
regional areas, it is having a pronounced salutary effect in 
breaking down the barriers that formerly existed between 
inhabitants of different parts of Spain. Could General 
Franco now fuse the Catalans into the amalgam he has 
begun, Spain might emerge from the war with a national 
consciousness which has been lacking ever since the Cath- 
olic kings of Columbus’ day——Ferdinand and Isabel 
first began the federation of the various Spanish states. 
Coincident with the conquest of Catalonia was the 
occupation of the island of Minorca. This little island, 
roughly twice the size of the Fort Benning reservation, 
was fortified by British Vickers guns before the World 
War and had been held by the government from the be- 
ginning of the civil war whereas the other three Balearic 
islands had fallen to the Insurgents. After Barcelona was 
captured and food ships ceased making their periodic 
trips, the 50,000 inhabitants were starved into capitula- 
tion. On February 8th Great Britain had its cruiser 
Devonshire carry an Insurgent peace delegate to Port 
Mahon. No sooner had talks ended and the Devonshire 
departed the next morning with 450 refugees “wanted by 
the Insurgent government” than an Insurgent landing 
force of two battalions with supporting arms went ashore 
and occupied the island for General Franco. Britain and 
France were relieved; Spanish troops were in possession 
and the danger of Italian occupation ceased to exist. Bri- 
tain's coup and the opening of negotiations looking to 
eventual recognition of Franco by both Great Britain yor" 
France left Italy considerably miffed. Her displeasure 
was indicated, it is said, by an aerial bombardment of the 
harbor of Port Mahon by planes “resembling Italian 
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types” while the Devonshire lay at anchor. The Insurgent 
command at Majorca informed Britain this attack was in 
disobedience of orders and was “regretted.” 

It was thought the climax in Catalonia would end the 
war. Leftist President Azana was for peace. The majority 
of the ministers were of the same mind. But Premier 
Negrin and one or two others were not. Azania went to 
Paris; said he would resign if and when France and Great 
Britain recognized the Franco government. Premier 
Negrin and Foreign Minister Alvarez del Vayo flew by 
air—France from Toulouse to Alicante and went to 
Valencia to confer with General Miaja, civil and military 
head of all central Spain. Although Miaja was rumored 
to be for surrender, Negrin would not listen to the un- 
conditional surrender demanded by Franco. He sought 
guarantees of no reprisals against government civil and 
sallleny officials and formal assurances that all German 
and Italian influence would be banned from Spain. 
Franco was said to have given his word no foreign troops 
ays remain once the war was over, but would not vield 

1 sparing civil and military leaders from Nationaist 
justice. As a result the Leftist proclaimed they would 

“fight to the end” from central Spain, and once again they 
set up their government in Madrid. 

At the present date, February 18th, peace appears prob- 
able before this article appears in print. British and French 
diplomats are urging it and are acting as intermediaries. 
Could all the principal persons whose names are in the 
Insurgent ’ ‘black book” be taken away from Spain as were 


the ‘ ‘refugees”” 


from Minorca, the war would end 


once. 

Should it be dragged out to give the big shots a chance 
to get away, the end will come soon because Franco's 
800,000 men and strength in matériel will be able to break 
the resistance of Miaja’s 200,000 wherever they strike. 
The logical place would be on Valencia and then Alicante. 
The government forces now having communication with 
sources of supply only by sea, would be paralyzed once 
these ports were taken. 
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One morning, in the days before every fourth officer 
wore. majors leaves, First Sergeant McClousky slid a 
mimeographed paper onto his company commander's 
desk. 

“Here's the new regimental drill schedule,” he said, 
rolling his tobacco from cheek to cheek—a sure sign Mc- 
Clousky considered the subject worthy of further discus- 
sion. 

Captain Bill Busher scanned the document briefly and 
without enthusiasm. 

“What's new about it?” he grumbled, “Looks the same 
to me as all the others we've gotten.” 

McClousky leaned over to rest an accusing finger on 
the last line of the schedule. 

“It says there that—'every opportunity will be taken 
to encourage initiative in the individual soldier!’ ” 

“What of it?” Bill Busher demanded. ““They put that 
in all schedules. It’s even in the War Department training 
program. 

“Yes, sir. It’s in Training Regulations ten-dash-five, 
too.” McClousky turned to vent moist disgust on the 
nearest cuspidor, “But it ain't in the army! Not unless 
you call getting married or shacking down on the river, 
Gretta, 
initiative. 


Bill's eyes returned to the schedule. There was some- 
thing in the sergeant’s intimations, all right. Self-reliancc 
was not born of such stuff: not when every hour of ac- 
tivity for thirty days in advance was laid down by ener- 
getic staff officers. 

“According to this,” Bill mused, “right now, every 
man in the regiment should be doing, ‘close-order drill, 
school of the platoon.’ ” 

“They better not be doing nothing else, either,” said 
McClousky darkly. 

“Well,” Bill was amused by his sergeant’s earnestness, 
“let’s go see.” 

Followed by McClousky, Bill clanked with dangling 
saber out onto the parade ground. Having spent the 
night inspecting sentries, Bill himself was excused from 
drill; a fact which permitted him to view the scene before 
him with considerable freedom of spirit. 

He saw clearly that the drill schedule was prophetic. 
From barracks to officers’ line, captains, lieutenants, and 
sergeants were conducting, “‘close-order drill, school of 
the platoon.”” Obviously, they were doing it by the clock, 
in accordance with orders, under remote control and di- 
rect observation of regimental headquarters. Bill knew, 
and so did the others, that a single deviation from the 





"d guy can't brush his teeth in this place unless it’s in the schedule” 
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scribed routine would bring a swarm of protesting 
iss hats upon the drill field. Just how anyone could de- 
\p initiative under such circumstances was not appar- 

Ie probably wasn't even being considered. 

‘At least, the men drill well,” Bill observed, half- 
artedly defending the hierarchy of super-supervision 
which he had become accustomed. 

“They ought to,’ ' McClousky replied grimly. “Most 

: em have been doing it for the last six years. 

There was no rebutting that statement. The regiment 
was full of old soldiers. Men in their second and third 
enlistments; doing the same old things, year after year, 
over and over again. Who could blame them for getting 
married or shacking down on the river? Confined on a 
small reservation, in the heart of a large town, they were 
just men with jobs—like the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker! 

And what of it? Bill thought, turning away with a 
mental shrug. It was none of his business if, instead of 
sturdy individuals, the army turned out a standardized 
bunch of automatons. The process, Bill had to admit a 
little guiltily, certainly saved junior officers such as himself 
the trouble of doing any thinking. Initiative or no initia- 
tive, Bill Busher for one was willing to let well enough 
alone; to swim with the stream. 

First Sergeant McClousky was not! Obedient, respect- 
ful in his own way, and above all loyal, McClousky 
nevertheless stood by his principles. He believed the 
system of training was wrong and his accusing eyes looked 
for Captain Busher to do something about it. 

Bill, who valued the opinions of all first sergeants in 
general and his own in particular, saw no way of avoiding 
the issue. 

“Tell you what, sergeant,” he offered, “I'll take the 
company out on a night hike and maneuver. We can 
cross the river into open country, go into position, and 
simulate a night attack. That will put the men pretty 
much on their own.” 

McClousky’s eyes brightened at Bill's first words, but 
quickly clouded again. 

“They won't let you do it,” he said, referring to the 
post authorities. “A guy can’t brush his teeth in this 
place unless it’s in the schedule.” 

Bill laughed. 

“No one will know anything about our little operation 
until after the thing is over.” 

McClousky shook is head. He wasn’t going to let 
his captain get into any trouble. 

“You take a company off this post without authority 
and you'll be explaining by indorsement for the next six 
months,” he objected. 

“Maybe you're right,” Bill conceded. “I'll see if I can 
locate the battalion commander and get his permission.’ 

Major Apprehensive was not hard to find. He was 
ctuising the drill field, carefully checking on everyone, 
down to and including corporals. The major trusted no 
one but himself to do things right. He went by a single 
and very simple standard, to wit—all officers commis- 


sioned prior to April, 1917 were born efficient: those of 
subsequent dates needed a guiding hand. And lviajor 
Apprehensive was always there to give it. 

He listened with paternal attention to Bill's plan. At 
mention of crossing the river, the major shook his head 
doubtfully. He didn’t think it was quite safe, Not at 
night! Even when Bill pointed out that the million-dollar 
bridge he intended using was brilliantly lighted and that 
the men traversed it daily alone, Major Apprehensive 
remained worried. He envisioned a thousand possible ac- 
cidents, any one of which would reflect unfavorably upon 
his command. 

“You can hold the maneuver,” he finally permitted 
grudgingly, “but I will have to put guards on t > bridge 
to see that nothing happens.” 

Bill accepted the inevitable and turned to leave. He 
wanted to get away before any more precautionary meas- 
ures could be imposed upon him. He also wanted to see 
McClousky’ s face when that exponent of individual 
initiative heard about the bridge. 

“Naturally,” Bill finished telling his sergeant of the 
interview, “I’ve only been in the army sixteen years and 
have seen but one war. They can’t trust me too far.” 

“Me neither, sir,” McClousky turned to flirrup a bull’s- 
eye into the box of sawdust across the room. “I crossed a 
bridge once at night myself. Of course, it was only a foot- 
bridge, under machine-gun and artillery fire, but I darned 
near got myself killed doing i yy 

“Well,” Bill grinned, “the main thing is, we get to go. 
Have the men ready tomorrow night.” 

The men were ready: but, according to McClousky, 
only after every one of them had come to beg a written 
excuse to be absent from home that night. And then 
they didn’t go. As the last man adjusted his pack, Major 
Apprehensive, after having fretted over the matter for 
twenty-four hours, withdrew his permission. 

“T have decided,”’ he told Bill over the telephone, “that 
before you go, we must speak to the colonel about it. 

Since by that time the regimental commander had de- 
parted for the movies, Bill was forced to dismiss his com- 

any and wait until morning to see the colonel. 

Following officers’ call next day, Major Apprehensive 
conducted Bill into the regimental commander's private 
office. There, Colonel Many fogies listened to the plan for 
encouraging initiative in the individual soldier and, much 
to Bill’s surprise, heartily approved. In fact, he liked the 
idea so well he added a touch of his own. 

“Send an escort wagon, some straw, and a detail of 
men across the river ahead of time,” he directed. “‘Have 
the straw placed in small piles along that hillcrest you are 
attacking and, when your company takes the hill, ‘let one 
of the sergeants set fire to the straw. Then we can see 
from the post that you have reached your objective 
safely.” 

Bill swallowed hard a couple of times, uttered a faint 
“yes, sir,” and withdrew. This time he fairly galloped 
to his orderly room with the news. 


“So you see, sergeant, he told McClousky, “ 
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art of our initiative, right up in a cloud of smoke.” 

McClousky spat concritely. 

“Ac least they're gonna let us light the fire ourselves,” 
he said. “But for God's sake, Captain, let's hurry and get 
this thing done before someone else has a notion to send 
the band along to play a lullaby. I'll go right down and 
see about the colonel’s straw.” 

But before McClousky even cleared the door, Captain 
Alertson—regimental plans and training ofhicer—called 
on the ‘phone to say that Captain Busher was not to start 
on his maneuver until after the colonel had seen the 
general and gotten his O.K. on a company leaving the 
post. Bill gathered from Alertson’s tone of voice that he 
hoped the general refused. It also was easy to see that 
Alertson felt when bigger and better ideas for training 
soldiers were needed, the regimental staff would produce 
them—and without any help from the outside, either. 

When this conversation was repeated, McClousky 
kept right on out the door. He was headed for the stables, 
but not to get straw. Bill was willing to bet the mule 
skinners were going to hear words they had never even 
dreamed of before: and when the Service Company listens 
to a new language, it is something for the book. 

Bill also chought up a few things to say. But he kept 
them to himself—even when participating in “close-order 
drill, school of the platoon,” and while undergoing a little 
mild kidding from his fellow officers. Betting on the drill 
field was al against the general ever approving Bill's 
plan. The old man, however, fooled them all. 

Alertson called a day or two later: this time in person. 

“The General says you can go,” he allowed, none too 
graciously. “What night had you planned on?” 

Bill was ready to start right then but that, according 
to Alertson, was out. The colonel, it seemed, had decided 
to watch part of the maneuver and, what with one thing 
and another, Tuesday night was the earliest he would 
be free. 

“That being the case,” Bill later confided to Mc- 
Clousky, “I used my initiative by choosing Tuesday.” 

The sergeant winced. 

“The colonel won't be so bad,” he opined, biting hope- 
fully into a fresh chew of tobacco, ‘‘and at least no one 
else will be bothering us.” 

Wherein McClousky was over-optimistic. Members 
of the staff were already beginning to put in their two- 
cents worth, S-1 called to say that all special duty men 
must remain on the post; S-2 wanted to be sure Bill 
wouldn't forget to light those fires when he reached the 
objective; S-4 demanded a special requisition for the 
straw; the last and worst, however, came from the regi- 
mental S-3—Captain Alertson. 

“When are you going to have your rehearsal?” he ap- 

and asked sweetly. 

Bill almost fainted. He had never thought of a re- 
hearsal. What he wanted, he explained, was to get his 
men out alone, put them to a small test, and let them 
13 by any mistakes they might make. Alertson shook 

is head. 
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“There mustn't be any mistakes,” she said. ““The G: »- 
eral will probably come out to see the maneuver and 
everything has to be perfect. Let us know when you ‘- 
hearse so we can be there to help you.” 

“Well,” McClousky sighed, when Alertson had de- 
parted, ‘I might have known it! A fellow not only can’t 
light a fire without help, he has to put on a dry run 
ahead of time. I sure would like to know what kind of 
rehearsals they had before the battle of Gettysburg.” 

Bill was in no mood for facetious speculations. Instead, 
he got mad. Stamping to the telephone he called Major 
Apprehensive and demanded that the whole thing be 
called off. 

“The idea behind this,” said Bill, “was to encourage 
a little initiative, not to furnish a field exercise for staff 
officers.” 


“Captain Busher,” Major Apprehensive replied coldly, 
“this was your scheme and it must go through as ap- 
proved. You will conduct a rehearsal on Monday, and |, 
personally, will see that the maneuver is held on Tuesday, 
without a hitch.” 


Right there Major Apprehensive made the biggest, if 
not the first, mistake of his military career. For neither 
rehearsal nor maneuver was ever held—because, as 
McClousky so gleefully said, the army, with no te- 
hearsals at all, suddenly up and had triplets! Every radio 
in nine corps areas exploded with frantic orders as, from 
Washington, came a long message announcing the birth 
of something called the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Monday morning saw Major Apprehensive, Bill, and 
more than half the other officers on the post frantically 
packing bedding rolls and kissing their families good-by. 

By Tuesday, Bill and McClousky stood on a mountain- 
side seventy miles from the one they had planned to at- 
tack. They also were twenty miles from the nearest elec- 
tric light. Around them milled a bunch of wild-eyed, 
half-sullen undisciplined kids, filling bed sacks from a 


pile of straw. 


Bill actually was scared. He was uncertain: didn’t 
know what to do or where to turn. Some crazy staff officer 
had started Bill's new command off with fifteen days 
reserve rations, and every man present was now crying 
for a decent meal of good fresh beef. A load of lumber 
would soon arrive at camp, to be turned into specified 
sets of barracks—and Bill couldn't even read the blue- 
print chat came with the notification. Every minute some 
new unheard-of problem was coming up, and there wasn t 
a person within fifty miles to offer advice or to give help. 

Major Apprehensive was struggling with a district two 
hundred miles to the south. Alertson, like Bill was up in 
the mountains, having troubles of his own. Colonel 
Manyfogies was on his way to a hospital. Post head- 
quarters couldn't be biieiclaith trifles. 

“Use your initiative,” was their stock reply to any and 
all questions. 

At — of the word “initiative,” Bill glanced to- 
wards McClousky. The sergeant, who hadn’t spit free!) 
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since their arrival, was watching his captain with level, 
inquiring eyes. He was wondering if Bill were going to 
crack up: lose his nerve. Bill was not fooled. He had 
undergone too many similar stares during the war not to 
recognize its meaning. 

Somehow, recollections of the war freed Bill's mind 
of peace-time repressions. He saw himself as he was in 
1918; a second lieutenant, in his first Sam Browne, will- 
ing to have a try at anything—once. Why, goddammit, 
he had taken a command over the top alone, many a time, 
when he was just a kid. And here he was, a grown man, 
worrying himself sick for fear of making some fool mis- 
take—a mistake that wouldn't cost a single life, or make 
a damn bit of difference, one way or the other. 

A wave of disgust surged over Bill. A string of un- 
certainties purged themselves from his mind. What was 
he afraid of? He had to laugh at his own timidity. To 
hell with it. To hell with everything but good common 
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sense. He'd show headquarters what initiative really was. 

“Sergeant,” he said crisply, “send a truck to the nearest 
town for a side of beef and some fresh vegetables. Then 
see if you can scrape up any carpenters in this gang. 
We're going to build barracks- -by blueprint or by guess, 
but we start tomorrow.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

McClousky turned, light and quick on his toes. He 
paused, cocked his head at a jaunty angle and nailed a 
pine cone at twenty paces. The sergeant had read Bill's 
eyes: he had seen the answer to his question. Taking 
something from his pocket, McClousky stooped, and in 
a second, what remained of the bed-sack straw went up 
in a roar of flame. 

“What's the idea?’’ Bill demanded. 

“Why, Captain, don’t you remember our orders?” a 
grin split McClousky’s face: his eyes danced merrily. 


“We was to light a fire—when we reached our objective!” 
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The problem that confronts 
the infantry today is how to 
acquire battlefield mobility, 
at th than back area mobil- 
ity. It must become able, AM. 


with the help of the other 
arms, to drive forward despite 
the enemy, and to maintain 
the impetus of the attack un- 
til resistance is broken. At 
any stage of combat it must 
be capable of rapidly over- 


coming isolated resistances 
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i Depending on the situation, the vehicles 
upon return to the regimental ammun:- 
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the regimental ammunition point. 








with its own means. This im- 
lies that the heavy weapons 
eK ace with the advance 
and that adequate ammuni- 
tion is always available. This 
was not the case in the last 
war, and it could not be the 
case with our infantry organ- 
ized in accordance with recent 
Tables of Organization. 


The new infantry regiment 
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Vehicles are refilled and return to the 
regimental ammunition point 














with its fifty-four weapon and 
ammunition carriers has been 
designed with a view to bat- 


tlefield mobility. It offers the 











possibility of keeping an ade- 


quate supply of ammunition 











well forward, with heavy 
weapons constantly available 
to support the attacking cle- 
ments. The weapon carrier cannot go into the very front 
line and cannot obviate the necessity for manhandling 
weapons and ammunition, but it can greatly reduce the 
distance over which movement must be effected by hand. 

The de of such reduction will depend upon the 
nature of - carrier. The high relief of four-wheel-drive, 
1/-ton trucks will prevent them from getting very close 
to the front under battle conditions. Balf-on carriers, 
similar to those used as prime movers for the antitank 
guns, should be able to operate farther forward. They 
can easily be cut down to obtain a low relief. New tools 
usually involve new methods; accordingly a discussion 
of the proposed employment of weapon and ammunition 
carriers and of the method of ammunition supply would 


appear to be timely. 


Figure 1; Operation of combat train vehicles 


By and large, there is no change in basic principles. As 
in the past, it is proposed to move ammunition as far to 
the front as possible by vehicular transportation and re- 
duce manhandling to the minimum. So far as practi- 
cable, ammunition in the attack is to be kept on vehicles 
which will be advanced as the situation permits. Any 
dumping of ammunition will be a temporary measure 
done on a limited scale. In the defense it is intended that 
considerable stocks of ammunition be placed on the 

nd near the various weapons and that small dumps be 
created in the general vicinity of command posts. As with 
animal-drawn company transport, the weapon carriers are 
to remain not far from the weapons whenever movement 
is contemplated. Their use for ammunition supply wi! 
be limited to short hauls in the forward area, ordinari!\’ 
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The carriers keep as close to their units as safety permits. A 1s 
rifle platoons by hand. 








d from them to gun crews or 


The regimental command- 











When carners are unable to operate in 
the forward area, ammunition is moved 


forward by hand by the battalion am- 
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er directs ammunition su »ply 
through the supply yaad 
ammunition replenishment, 
of course, is a command re- 
sponsibility. A munitions 
officer, assisted by an ammu- 
nition sergeant, functions di- 
rectly under the supply of- 
ficer. On the basis of recom- 
mendations by the supply 
officer, the regimental com- 
mander will designate a regi- 
mental ammunition point 
and the route along which it 
will be advanced (see Fig. 1). 

















The battalion ammunition point is ad 
vanced periodically in accordance with 


Formerly the regimental am- 
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control point through which 
vehicles passed. Under the 
proposed system, it is the 
point at which ammunition 
and weapon carriers (see Fig- 
ure 2) are to be resupplied 
with ammunition brought to 
the regimental ammunition 
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1 7 BATTALION 
Empty ammunition carriers report to _ 
battalion ammunition point. At first, rifle AMMUNITION 
company carriers may be able to refili POINT 
here with ammunition which was left 
over when extra ammunition was issued 
from combat train vehicles. | 
Y 
Carriers of other units, and rifle company 
carriers after all the extra ammunition 
has been issued, are directed to the regi- 
mental ammunition point, where they are REGIMENTAL 
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After being refilled, the carriers return 


point by combat train vehicles 
that have been refilled at a 
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Figure 2: Operation of weapon and ammunition carriers 


not in excess of three miles. However, certain details of 
the methods used with the new organiaztion demand con- 
siderable alteration. In the first place, infantry methods 
are affected by changes in the methods of higher forma- 
tions. It is proposed that Quartermaster train vehicles no 
longer haut ammunition to an advanced distributing 
point. Our infantry combat trains, which are now motor- 
ized, will therefore be required to haul ammunition from 
a trailhead or ammunition point far to the rear, in order to 
maintain supply during combat. In the second vet our 
weapon and ammunition carriers have greater mo ility and 
are less vulnerable than the old company animal-drawn 
carts. Their methods will naturally be somewhat different. 
A glance at the various echelons will serve to show the 
proposed operation of the ammunition supply service. 


point far in rear. The location 
of the regimental ammuni- 
tion point will depend on the 
road net. It will usually be two to three miles in rear of 
the front; there is little advantage in pushing the combat 
train vehicles farther forward. There should be cover for 
several vehicles near the regimental ammunition point. 

The munitions officer and his sergeant will usually oper- 
ate from the regimental ammunition point. When empty 
combat train vehicles arrive there, he sends them to be 
refilled at the points selected by higher authority. Either 
he or his ammunition sergeant will usually go with them. 
The route will ordinarily pass through a control point op- 
erated by the division a few miles back of the front. The 
munitions officer (or his sergeant) indicates the kind and 
amount of ammunition with which the vehicles are to be 
refilled, and does his best to get them reloaded promptly 
and returned to the regiment. | 
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Depending on the situation, the vehicles, when they 
et back to the regimental ammunition point, will be 
Beld there loaded, moved forward to a new location, or 
unloaded and sent back for still more ammunition. 

In his spare time the munitions officer reconnoiters the 
axis of advance of the regimental ammunition point and 
routes leading from it to the battalions, informs battalions 
when ammunition will be available at the regimental am- 
munition point, regulates the movement of ammunition 
carriers between the regimental ammunition point and 
the battalions (taking precautions to avoid congestion 
of vehicles near the regimental ammunition point), ad- 
vances the regimental ammunition point as the attack 
progresses, supervises the loading of ammunition carriers, 
keeps informed concerning ammunition expenditure, 
and renders the required reports. 


BATTALION 


The battalion commander directs ammunition supply 
through the battalion supply ofhcer. The latter is assisted 
by the personnel of the battalion ammunition section. 

Subject to the orders of the regimental commander, the 
battalion commander decides a8 and where extra am- 
munition will be issued to the troops. After the issue of 
this ammunition, the combat train vehicles report to the 
battalion ammunition point. Any ammunition remaining 
on them is placed on the ground there or transferred to 
one vehicle, depending upon the situation. It would seem 
that retention of a combat train vehicle at the battalion 
ammunition point as a rolling reserve would only be 
justified if a rapid advance is expected and the vehicle is 
not required immediately in the ammunition service of 
the regiment. It should be remembered that after the is- 
sue of extra ammunition, the combat train vehicles must 
be used to bring up mortar, antitank gun and machine- 
gun ammunition as well as ammunition for the rifle com- 
panies. Moreover the presence of the weapon and ammu- 
nition carrier with the rifle company te the disad- 
vantage of placing ammunition on the ground; it can pick 
this up as soon as it has room for it. 

Empty combat train vehicles are sent to the regimental 
ammunition point from the battalion ammunition point. 
After being released by the battalion, they operate under 
the regimental munitions officer. 

The empty weapon and ammunition carriers of the vati- 
ous companies report to the battalion ammunition point. 
At first rifle company carriers may be able to refill here 
with ammunition that was left over when issue of extra 
ammunition was made from the combat train vehicles. 
Other carriers (and rifle company carriers after all the 
extra ammunition has been used) are directed to the 
regimental ammunition point to refill, When filled, they 
return to their units via the battalion ammunition point. 
The battalion ammunition point should ordinarily be at 
or near the most advanced position where vehicles can be 
unloaded under cover. This is a convenient location from 
which to distribute ammunition to elements of the bat- 
talion by carrying parties of the ammunition section. In a 
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defense, a supply of ammunition will usually be pla 
on the ground here. 

The battalion ammunition section (inactive in peac: ) 
operates from the battalion ammunition point, and trais- 
ports, loads, or unloads ammunition as the battalion co) :)- 
mander directs. In the attack it will usually have the job 
of transporting ammunition from the farthest point for- 
ward vehicles can reach to a point accessible to weaporis 
crews and combat units. Carrying ammunition for the 
mortars is likely to be its principal task. 


RirLte CoMPpANy 


When extra ammunition is to be issued, the armorer- 
artificer and the chauffeur prepare it for issue by opening 
the boxes and arranging them conveniently in rear of 
the combat train truck or in piles on the ground. The 
men file past on either side and receive their ammunition. 
If the mortars have been unloaded from the weapon and 
ammunition carrier, transfer to it of part or all of the 
ammunition remaining on the combat train vehicle should 
be considered. (When extra ammunition is issued, the 
men do not normally take all the ammunition on the 
combat train vehicle). This transfer may not be advisable 
if the terrain presents unusual difficulties to cross-country 
movement; in that case a heavy load on the carrier might 
reduce its mobility. The combat train vehicle reports to 
the battalion ammunition point and is sent to the mu- 
nitions officer at the regimental ammunition point. The 
armorer-artificer remains at the battalion ammunition 
point or reports to the rear echelon, as directed. 

The rifle company commander employs his weapon 
and ammunition carrier to resupply all rifle company 
weapons with ammunition. Initially it carries the 60-mm. 
mortars and their ammunition; it enters the service of 
ammunition supply after the mortars and part of their 
ammunition have been unloaded. In offensive situations, 
when loaded, it follows the company from one sheltered 
location to another. When it is impracticable for the 
vehicle to reach the position of the mortars and light ma- 
chine guns, ammunition must -be transported from the 
carrier or company ammunition point by men of the mor- 


tar and light machine-gun squads. The company com- 


mander sends the carrier at convenient periods, via the 
battalion ammunition point, to the regimental ammu- 
nition point to refill. 


Heavy Weapons Company 


In the heavy weapons company the ammunition and 
weapon carriers move as close as safety permits to initial 
firing positions. The weapons and an initial supply of 
ammunition are then carried to the position by the squad 
concerned. Thereafter, empty ammunition boxes are sent 
to the carrier or to an ammunition point by gun crews 
and loaded boxes are brought back. In offensive situations, 
the vehicles keep as close to the weapons as opportunity 
permits, so as to reduce the distance over which ammu- 
nition must be carried by hand. In some cases they may 
be able to effect the actual forward displacement. 

The transport sergeant and transport corporals operat: 

















































arriers as directed by their company and pl atoon 
nanders. Ammunition on the carriers must be re- 
shed periodically. There is no need for many ve- 
hic\es to go back; loads can be readjusted so that one or 
tw. carriers can transport enough ammunition for the 
whole unit; the other carriers are then available for mov- 
the weapons or keeping ammunition close to them. 
ere is Mo point in carriers of the Heavy Weapons 
ompany being sent back until information has been 
received that ammunition is available at the regimental 
ammunition point. 

Squads of caliber .30 machine guns should be capable 
of displacing their weapons forward by hand for a limited 
period. The war-strength squad consists of eight men, 
one of whom is a chauffeur. There will only be one less 
man for carrying ammunition than in our old 10-man 
squad equipped with animal transportation. With the 
advantage of the weapon carrier, the supply of ammuni- 
tion for caliber .30 machine guns presents no unsur- 
mountable difficulties. The same is true of caliber .50 
machine gun ammunition, particularly since the chance of 
a continued heavy expenditure of such ammunition ap- 
pears slight. It is mortar ammunition that is the big 
problem. 

The 81-mm. mortar squad at war strength consists of 
a corporal and seven men, one of whom is a chauffeur. The 
tube, bipod, and base plate each weigh about forty-five 
pounds. Each shell weighs 7/4 pounds (the heavy shell, 
154 pounds). The squad can carry forward just about 
enough ammunition to do a job on one enemy machine 
gun, if it is lucky. It is quite obvious that it cannot operate 
far from a source of ammunition supply. Its supply must 
continually be advanced behind it. Preferably the source 
should be the ammunition carrier containing a hundred 
or so rounds, but there will be times when the carrier 
cannot even get near the mortar. In such cases the bat- 
talion ammunition section (a sergeant, two corporals, and 
sixteen men, at war strength), operating in the time- 
honored manner, will be the main reliance for keeping 
the mortars in action. 

Of course the problem of ammunition supply could be 
solved by leaving the mortars far back in the rear, far 
enough so the carriers can get to them. The drawback 
here is that they would be liable to lose touch with the 
front. They might have ammunition, but they would 
still be unable to shoot the right people at the right time. 
The idea behind the allotment of mortars in the new 
organization is close support with the mortars kept well 
forward, employing only the simplest methods of con- 
ducting fire. 


ANTITANK PLATOON 


An initial supply is left with each antitank gun when it 
takes position. he ptime movers remain as close as 
salety permits. Additional ammunition can be trans- 
pe ted by hand to the gun if necessary, but the chances of 
continued heavy expenditure are slight. In addition to 
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ammunition on the six squad carriers, ammunition is 
transported on three reserve carriers. This is transferred to 
the prime movers of the squads at a convenient time after 
expenditure has begun. Ihe reserve carriers, after the 
transfer of ammunition, proceed under the transport 
corporal by way of a battalion ammunition point to the 
regimental ammunition point for replenishment. 
. eo. <¢ 

No discussion of any supply system is complete without 
mention of a fundamental principle known to all nations. 
The French call it the Systéme D. It means “‘Rustle for 
yourself.”” Phrased in the language of the regulations, it 
might read like this, applied to ammunition supply: 

“The successful operation of any system of ammunition 
supply depends on the initiative and energetic action of 
the personnel charged with this duty and their ability to 
adapt their methods to the situation.” 

An historical example showing ramifications of the 
general principle and the extent to which it was observed 
in the AEF is furnished by an official entry in the Officer's 
Record Book of a battalion supply ofhcer of the 7th In- 
fantry. It read: 

“Lieutenant X, a most ene rgetic battalion supply officer 
who always displayed great initiative in accomplishing 
his mission, entered the Battle of the Meuse- Argonne 
with fifty-eight animals and in spite of severe losses, came 
out with sixty-five.” 

Disregarding delicate questions of ethics, it is evident 
that Lieutenant X had the proper supply officer mentality : 


7 * * 


The new infantry regiment is streamlined; it is a bit 
skimpy in manpower. If forced to resort to the old main- 
strength-and-awkwardness methods of advancing ammu- 
nition and heavy weapons in the forward zone, it would 
have less battlefield mobility than our recent regiment or 
the big “cumbersome” AEF regiment. 

The advantage of the new regiment lies, not only in its 
new weapons and their distribution, but in its ammunition 
and weapon carriers. There are enough of these so that a 
few vehicle casualties will not materially hamper the regi- 
ment. They need not, therefore, be wrapped in cotton 
wool; the loss of matériel should be risked when the game 
seems worth it. 

However, the carrier is not a tank and it should be used 
with discretion. The natural disinclination of soldiers to 

carry heavy burdens any longer than seems strictly neces- 
sary, the absence of the battalion ammunition section 
from the peace-strength battalion, and the absence of 
hostile shells, may easily lead to dangerous practices in 
maneuvers. Unless we watch it, we are likely to see the 
weapon and ammunition carriers habitually running to 
within grenade- throwing distance of the front lines. 

Troops in their first battles do exactly what they have 
been trained to do. Avoidance in time of peace of unreal- 
istic use of carriers will serve to avert crippling losses in 
carriers in time of war. 
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Ke He made a triumphal entry into Milan 
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SURPRISE 











To the Roots of the Mountains 


I 


North Italy, Prairial and Messidor, An 1V (June and 
July, 1796) 


Lake Garda fills the mouth of the pass of Trent. On 
either side the roads flow down to the Italian plain, meet- 
ing at Peschiera on its southern tip. There Mincio River 
oozes out through sluggish marshes, twenty miles to join 
the Po; and near the junction point the slow stream splits 
in two. On that island stands Mantua, city of fevers, 
beauty and gloom, ringed with quagmires, set ‘with redans 
mounting three hundred guns, the Austrian fetter of 
Italy, Virgil's town. 

Beaulieu could not bring together his shattered di- 
visions short of the Mincio line, but in the respite granted 
by Bonaparte’s necessity to settle the civil administration 
of the Milanese, pre pared at the end of May to dispute a 
passage. Artay and officers were in no good mood, the 
first bewildered and fearful: “Man kann es doch niche 
versteben,” growled one old private. “These French have 
a young general who is ignorant of the rules of war. Today 
he is on your front, tomorrow on your rear. Such violation 
of the principles is intolerable.” 
commanders found it: 

“The General from personal intrepidity seems to expect 
too much from troops in the state of minds his are now, 
and his Language (publicly) is not conciliatory or en- 
couraging to officers or soldiers. 
His temper naturally firm, 
sccms irritated by disappoint- 
ment; on the other hand, if | 
may judge from the very im- 
proper language held by the 
othcers I have conversed with, 
the army has no confidence in 
hin” [says the English agent]. 


Intolerable, too, the 


Yet lake and Po covered Beaulieu perfectly on his 
Hanks; his front was fordless river with strong pl aces to 
hold the issues of the bridges. His cavalry he fanned 
out west beyond the stream to spy which way the French 
were coming; then formed his cordon, heaviest at the 
extremities—Liptai at Peschiera with 5,000 men, Sat 
dinian Colli, now in his service, at Roverbella with 3,000, 
himself at Villafranca with 8,000, 11,000 in Mantua it 
self. Only twenty miles for these detachments to hold; 
even the lightning Bonaparte would find it hard to force 
al Crossing before they could work up a battle concen 
tration against him. 

I] 

On the 14th of May Bonaparte wrote 

Kellermann will command the army as well as |; for no 
one could be more convinced than | that its victories are duc 
to its own audacity. But | believe that to unite Kellermann 
and myself in the command ts a counsel of defeat. I will not 
willingly serve with a man who believes himself the first 
general of Europe; and moreover | believe that one bad com 
mander is worth two good ones 

On the 15th he made a triumphal entry into Milan 
under a plaster arch, through Howers and cheering crowds. 
That night came a state dane “to cost not over four 
francs the plate’—at which announcement was made 
that the high magistracies of Lombardy were now sup 
pressed in tavor of a three-headed French Military Com 
mission. Its mouthpiece would be a council composed of 
a count, a duke, and the Archbishop Visconti; a contri- 
bution of 20 millions was levied on the banks and treasury 
of the duchy; a police force decreed, to wear the red 
white-green ‘of Italy. “You will be free and in safety. 
Your state will have five millions of people, with Milan 
as its capital, and you will possess five hundred cannon 
and the friendship of France. Be true, be united, and all 
will be well.” The band played ¢a ira and the Carma- 
gnole. 

General Despinoy, with the first division of the Army 
of the Alps, came streaming across the lowlands _— 
the next day; Bonaparte set him to besiege the citadel a 
Milan, where 1,500 Austrians still held out. That same 
night came an emissary from Hercules III, Duke of 
Modena, next territory on the south, a toothless story 
book miser, who spent his time in Venice and his energy 
in piling pretty pieces-of-eight. The man asked a private 
interview, which not being granted, was forced to say 
out loud that he had a mule at the door loaded with cas 
kets which held four millions in gold. 

“IT shall not for that sum place myself in the power 
of the Duke of Modena,” replied Bonaparte, and levied 


on the duchy for seven and a half millions in cash, with 
two and a half more in kind, 9,000 new muskets, and 
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forty-nine pieces of artillery—'‘a pretty little find!” 
Milan had given up more guns, 2,000 horses and 50,000 
uniforms, Parma more of all. The army was fed, reorgan- 
ized, rested, and on the 23d May, it began to push toward 
the Mincio behind the screen of Kilmaine’s cavalry. There 
were three divisions active now—Masséna, Augereau, 
Serrurier—with Dallemagne’s special storm-troop tollow- 
ing the horse, 30,000 men in the striking force, and two 
more Alpine divisions, Sauret and Vaubois, in close re- 
serve. 

At the bridge of the Oglio River a courier caught up 
with the general; the Lombard plain had suddenly Hamed 
into revolt behind the army, bands of peasants on the 
march with cross and sword, Milan in the hands of rioters, 
Pavia taken where all the French sick lay in hospital. 
Bonaparte turned with the headquarters troops—300 cav- 
alry and Lannes’ brigade of Dallemagne—marching at 
such a pace as even they had never marched before. At 
Milan in the evening he found the city already calm; 
Despinoy had repulsed a sortie from the citadel, his gren- 
adiers were patrolling the streets. He reported priests 
leading the rising and the key of it fear that the French 
would take away the people's old gods. 

Bonaparte routed the Archbishop Visconti from his 
bed and started with him for Pavia, where the center of 
the trouble lay, that same night. In che morning there 
was a brush with peasant bands at Binasco, whom Lannes 
beat; the town was burned, and Bonaparte sent the arch- 
bishop in ahead of him to promise Pavia the same fate un- 
less it surrendered. 

Visconti was so old he could only mouth vague beati- 
tudes at the rioters and accomplished nothing. At noon 
Bonaparte flung his 2,000 against the walls, carried them 
by storm, and to prevent further troubles along his com- 
munications, gave the town over to pillage. The result 
was so unpleasant that he stopped the work after a couple 
of hours and before anyone had been much hurt but the 
jewelers and the local tax-gatherer, who had conceived 
the brilliant idea of keeping the soldiers away from his 
house by throwing money to them from the upper 
windows. The captain who had surrendered the Pavia 
detachment was shot; the general turned back to his army, 
which had lost only a single day. ; 

Kilmaine was then on the outskirts of Brescia, with 
Augereau and Masséna less than ten miles behind, Ser- 
rurier considerably farther back and to the south. On May 
28th Bonaparte sent Kilmaine out beyond the Chiese river 
to Lonato, where he skirmished with the Austrian horse: 
one of Augereau’s half-brigades was thrust far up Lake 
Garda to Salo, and another went to Desenzano on its 
southern limb—both begging, buying, and confiscating 
boats. Then suddenly, he ordered all the movements but 
Serrurier’s frozen in their tracks for twenty-four hours. 

Ill 

He had calculated justly; the time was exactly suf- 
ficient for Beaulieu to riddle out a meaning to these 
moves, of which cavalry, peasants, and spies brought him 


word. The collection of boats, big Division Masséna 
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(thrice the size of the others) far north at Brescia. Dj. 
vision Augereau farther north still, along the lake —lj 
hung together and together spelled another of those fast 
sweeps around the ultimate Hank of his line, this time 
by boat across the lake or even around it; Serrurier’s drive 
toward his center must be a feint. 


The Austrian dared not lose his grip on Mantua, the 
anchor of his empire's power, but the river detachments 
he could and did pull north toward the Peschiera re gion 
to save his communications through Trent with home, 
leaving only a screen along the stream. 

At two in the morning of the 3oth of May the villages 
where the French were cantoned suddenly woke to hear 
them beat quick-step on the tambours, then the tramp of 
marching men, faint clash of metal, and snatch of song, 
Division Serrurier switched sharply southward through 
Guidizzolo toward Goito to make flank-guard against 
any Austrian counter-stroke from Mantua. Kilmaine, with 
Augereau pounding along behind, went through Castel- 
laro toward Borghetto, Masséna through Castiglione and 
Solférino for the same point, three-fourths of the French 
army concentrating on a pinhead and that pinhead on the 
river. Kilmaine reached it by seven in the morning and 
broke the Austrian outer guard; at ten Augereau’s head 
of column came up, under a Colonel Gardanne who had 
stood with Bonaparte against the sections. 

The bridge was afire and some Austrian guns were 
banging from the heights beyond; Gardanne flung him- 
self unhesitatingly into the stream with his grenadiers 
behind. They had been chosen for their stature; the water 
came to their necks but not beyond, and with muskets 
held aloft they made it, charged the batteries, and cap- 
tured them. Before noon the bridge was repaired, Kil- 
maine across and fighting a cavalry action in the plain be- 
yond, Augereau’s division passing, and Masséna waiting 
for him to clear. 

At midday Bonaparte himself came up and directed 
Division Augereau northward along the east bank toward 
Peschiera, to break the right flank of the line between 
that point and Castelnuovo which Beaulieu should by now 
have formed. He himself lay down at an inn in Valeggio, 
with hot compresses on the back of his neck to relieve a 
nagging headache. He had miscalculated Austrian lan- 

or; Beaulieu had indeed issued orders for the formation 
of the Peschiera—Castelnuovo line, but only a day and 
a half before, so that the movements were still in progress. 
Sebottendorf, with part of Colli’s men, had been bound 
north from Roverbella when guns began to boom that 
morning. Like a good soldier he moved toward the can- 
non, but like an Austrian soldier, at a crawl; his head of 
column came into Valeggio just after Bonaparte got to 
bed. The staff gave a whoop as the whitecoat column 
came down the street and ran down to pull the shutters; 
Bonaparte, with a boot in one hand, jumped out a back 
window, over a wall, and fled to the head of the bridge, 
where Masséna’s men stood round their noon soup- 
kettles. 
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Map 2: The Lake Garda region 


Sebottendorf's weak detachment was almost wiped out 
when Masséna struck it; Kilmaine won his cavalry fight 
out eastward, with the capture of a gold-laced prince of 
Naples; and all day long the hammerhead of the French 
drive struck at and pulverized scattered Austrian bands 
breaking south and north from the contact. But Augereau 
found Peschiera empty when he reached it in the evening, 
and dawn brought news Beaulieu would not stand at 
Castelnuovo either. Completely demoralized, he had 


gone Avi ‘ing up the passes out of Italy. 
f i 


IV 


Milan citadel fell on the 27th of June, a month | 


the big guns in storage there came down to joi! 


5 5 


others, croaking from the marshes round Mantua 


with 7,00 


Serrurier was commander of the siege, 
(all that could be spared him) against 13,000 insid 
chief of engineers was a man just from the Rhine in 
to repair the Borghetto bridge. Chasseloup-Laubat, t 

character, hard drinker, wild temper, but full of 


and a man who could do trigonometry in his hea 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF SURPRISE: BONAPARTE IN ITALY 


»: 2 battery where the fortress guns could not bear on it, 
chan 200 yards from the palisade, on the very night 
of us arrival. 

[asséna had the covering force, his own triple di- 
vision and the Alpine one under Sauret; headquarters at 
Verona, whence he could watch the main Austrian line 
down the Adige river from Trent, swing onto the flank 
of an advance through Vicenza and the waters of the 
3renta, onto the rear of one by Salo and the western lake. 

Verona was Venetian land; the Most Serene Republic 
had sent an old syndic named Foscarini, armed with argu- 
ment and diplomatic skill, to hold the French at arm's 
length from it after Borghetto. Bonaparte received him 
with a gyst of fury—how had Venice dared let Beaulieu 
through the pass at Peschiera? Evidently she had a secret 
Austrian alliance. He had received orders from the Di- 
rectory to treat her as a foe; burn Verona, seize all Ve- 
netian property, loot Padua; at that moment Masséna 
was on the march to execute them. 

Poor Foscarini, tossing in this tempest on a shoreless 
sea of absolute war, hastily revised his original idea to 
that of saving part of his nation’s property by jettisoning 
the rest. The Serenissima, he said, feared Vienna; in 
the name of the Senate he had come to offer his French 
friends free passage through Venetian territory, food for 
their men, and the keys of Verona citadel 
that now so fine a place must be destroyed. 


misericordia 


Bonaparte received Foscarini 
with a gust of fury 
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Bonaparte hesitated, appeared to ponder, accepted the 
gift with the air of conferring a favor, and next morning 
marched for central Italy with Dallemagne and Division 
Augereau, while Division Vaubois was shunted south 
through Piacenza to join him at Florence or Leghorn. 

On June 20th the flying column reached Bologna in 
the states of the church, where a warlike cardinal was 
taken with goo men. (He gave parole, then got an abso- 
lution from the Pope to break it.) Bonaparte rode into 
the city first, among the new corps of Guides he had 
formed to prevent accidents like that at V aleggio. They 
were men picked for hardihood under a captain it will 
do well to remember—Jean Baptiste Bessi¢res, who had 
been a Provengal wigmaker till the Revolution rooted him 
up—big, handsome. slow, as fantastic in his ability to 
foresee small details of things to come as Berthier was in 
his memory for them when past. 
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An ambassador of Spain came up to Bologna to make 
a peace for the Pope, and there was an intricate triangular 
negotiation——Bonaparte, trying to cripple the temporal 
power, enlist the spiritual as his friend (it would be most 
useful along his line of communication) ; commissioners 
from the Directory, under La Revelliére’s spell, trying to 
break the spiritual power; and the adroit foreign diplomat 
playing one against the other. The peace came off at a 
price of thirty millions, with four more raided from the 
banks; and Bonaparte sent the Directory a bitter letter on 
the value of his camp followers: 

As to the administrations in the rear, nothing 1s accom- 
plished; no order, no work, no activity. I don’t know how 
the money from the contributions is being distributed; or 
even whether the contributions are being raised. The army 
is in the most miserable penury; even the two sous apiece for 
the soldiers are wanting, and lack of everything drives them 
to excesses that make me blush to be a man. Soon or late, 
there must be unity of thought here; military, diplomatic, 
and financial matters under one head. 


He could afford to take a strong line; the Directory 
had knuckled under in the matter of Kellermann’s joint 
command, and Division Augereau was driving through 
the Apennines. In Naples the alarm bells rang and the 
King ordered public prayers to St. Januarius for 60,000 
volunteers, and when they were not forthcoming, sent 
a prince to make peace. In Tuscany the Grand Duke laid 
tables for a sumptuous dinner and the English merchants 
of Leghorn — their baggage. On the 27th of June 
their ships Hew down the harbor, ropes dragging dis- 
orderly; half an hour later came the French “with their 
pattycake cockades in their hats, and at their head the 
most magnificent rider even seen.” 

It was Murat; and he had returned from Paris without 
her. “She is either ill or unfaithful!” Bonaparte had cried 
a day or two before when he drew from his pocket to kiss 
her miniature and found the glass broken. Murat’s re- 
port must have told him which, for he began putting the 
screws on the Directory, who sent Mme. Bonaparte a 
passport for Italy, with positive orders to use it. 


On the 13th of July, at last, at last, she reached Milan; 
her husband dropped everything and raced to the 
cathedral city, where he found her desperately bored and 
more than a little frightened. She did not understand the 
language of these Italians, who treated her like an impos- 
sible demigoddess and teased for favors from her hus- 
band; she did not understand the mentality of the fierce 
and solemn boy-generals—Lannes, Joubert, Victor, Bes- 
sieres—who treated her like a piece of bric-a-brac, talked 
of fighting and philosophy. She wanted only to escape 
adulation, enjoy a dance and the society of a young lieu- 
tenant whe had come down from Paris with her—Hi 
poly te Charles, a perfect boudoir ape, who could walk on 

hands, jump over chairs, lard his speech with the most 
ridiculous puns and hyperbolic expressions. 

Fortunately, Bonaparte could spend only three days in 
the city with her. He was up to his neck in work at his 
headquarters, Roverbella—studying the theory of credit 
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under an old Genoese banker named Balbi, so thor he 
might finance his own campaigns without the dang: rous 
necessity of carrying cash treasure at the fighting | ronr, 
and at the same time avoid the reprisals of the internat onal 
bankers—studying the ground and his forces befor: the 
summer fighting should begin. North among the Alps 
a stormcloud gathered; Austrian Marshal Wurmser. the 
best man in the empire, was already thundering thro ugh 
the passes with fifty thousand men. 


7 7 7 


The Campaign of Five Days 


I 


The Lake Garda Country, 12-18 Thermidor, An IV 

(July 30-August 5, 1796) 

Both armies felt unsure. Under the double eagle fear 
rose from below, through men who bore the scars of 
French lightning, officers now chiefly ambitious of avoid- 
ing responsibility for decisions that might turn sour. 

“Many comfort themselves with thinking defeat must 
force peace,” wrote the English agent from Trent, and 
even after Marshal Wurmser arrived with the Rhenish 
divisions, ““The zeal of this good old man is not enough 
& there is nothing else.” 

Nothing else of spiritual resource; of material, 47,000 
strong, trained men with g8 cannon (13,000 more in 
Mantua), and a plan drawn by Franz von Weyrother, 
the staff expert who had come down from the Rhine with 
his arm in a sling after noble work there. Three passes 
admitting artillery led to the plain from Trent. General 
Mészaros with 5,000 men shall take that by the Brenta 
Valley, Vicenza and Verona, going early to draw the 
French strength east; General Quasdanovich with an- 
other 5,000 shall come down the road west of Lake 
Garda to fall on the enemy’s communications through 
Brescia, while Wurmser himself leads the main attack 
through Rivoli and Castelnuovo. . 

No! In Germanic armies the quartermaster is not 3 
mere grocery clerk, but high on the staff. Peter, Freiherr 
Duka held that post at Trent, and here interposed a 
change. All the passes were strait; an army could move 
through them only slowly, in snake-like column; might 
be gripped by the throat in the process. Our object must 
be to place the main strength in open country as early as 
possible. Let Quasdanovich have 16,000 men; in addition 
to bringing the men early through the narrow ways, this 
will give an opportunity to throw a net, a cordon, round 
Bonaparte if he stands his ground, though he will morc 
likely retreat to the Milanese. Should he not, even Wurm- 
ser alone can bring more men to the battlefield. With 
Quasdanovich deducted we will still have 26,000; we 
know the French are but 42,000 strong all told, of which 
15,000 at least must be checked off to hold our 13,000 in 
Mantua and half as many more for the lines of com- 
munication. 
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dawn, Wurmser’s anguard asad and turned Masséna 


28 the march began. at earliest 
near Rivoli, inflicting 1,600 casualties, and that night a 
French scout marked how the mountain country between 
the Adige and the lake was all one sea of Imperial camp- 
hres. 

News of Mészaros’s coming had re: ached Bonaparte 
earlier in the day. As Wey sila predicted, he took that 
force for the main maneuver and ordered Division 
Augereau out to attack it; but Masséna’s report and one 
trom Salo, where Quasdanovich had broken through, 
made him pull Augereau in again and call a council of war 
tor the night of the 3oth, Thermidor 12. It was a curious 
g ithering, melancholy in tone, with - Serrurier croak- 
ng } oe and Bonaparte doleful as an undertaker’s 

:, full of terrifying phrases sels retreat. It was the 


rst time he had been confronted by a driving instead of 
passive enemy, and the blow found him emotionally 
ined, no plans flowing from his fingertips. 
He had made arrangements for his wife to meet him in 
brescia. She refused, and at the crucial moment, with 
strian trumpets already echoing through the passes, he 


| stolen two days from his c: ampaign to be with her in 
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Massena: A stocky man with bright beady eyes 
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Milan—days spent, not alas, in that sweet amorous meet- 
ing of souls he Arad hoped and anticipated, but in playing 
second fiddle to Fortuné the poodle. He went back to 
headquarters, wrote bitter, despairing, pleading letters, 
and talked of retreat. 

Retreat—retreat—retreat. Berthier clicked agreement 
like a metronome; Kilmaine, Despinoy, the other edu- 
cated officers, said it was the only sensible thing. Murat, 
who might have turned them, was chasing a woman in 
Brescia, Masséna and the remaining inspirationalists were 
engulfed in the rising tide of despair. All but one, Pierre 
Augereau, the gigantic gutter-snipe rascal. He had been 
in pinches twice as tight before—when he dueled down 
the reputed best blade in France, fought the Turks for the 
Tsar, deserted from the Prussian army and with sixty 
other desperados cut his way to the frontier through the 
king's bailiffs and soldiers, broken from a prison in Portu- 
gal, eloped with a fair Greek girl, or escaped trial for 
embezzling the watches he was supposed to sell. He 
rapped out an oath and a shout. 

“Attack first! If we are beaten it will be time to think 
of retreat.” 

“How would you support the right wing?” asked 
Despinoy. 

“With bayonets.” He turned to Bonaparte. ‘“We shall 
be attacked tomorrow—by thousands of Austrians. That 
makes no difference; | only want to see you a bit calmer. 
Fight here, and ['ll be your surety for victory.” He 
grinned. “Besides, if we lose, I'll be a corpse, so I'll be 


right either way. Dead men are always reasonable.” 
II 


Serrurier had no transport; must spike his siege guns, 
blow up Chasseloup-Laubat’s careful parallels, throw the 
powder in the river, let Mantua go and fall back toward 
Cremona. His soldiers adored the old man, who worked 
himself deaf, dumb, and blind keeping them comfortable; 
if things came to disaster none better than he could keep 
them together along that only line of retirement. The 
mobile force was four divisions—Masséna, Augereau, 
Despinoy, Sauret—the first two now east of the Mincio, 
the two latter swung back round Desenzano when 
Quasdanovich shouldered past them to take Brescia, with 
the French sick, and Murat, caught in his bed. A report 
by boat down the lake said Brigadier Guyeux, of Sauret’s 
had been cut off in Salo, but was holding out in a big 
grange with four hundred men against ten times as many 
Austrians. Bonaparte hurried both Sauret and Despinoy 
back up the lake road to rescue the brigadier, “a mediocre 
man, ce a brave and valuable officer,” and to draw 
Quasdanovich more toward the lake, where his head of 
column could be circled and crushed. 

Masséna was to march through Peschiera on Lonato, 
dropping rear guards to detain the Austrians at the river; 

ugereau to go back more slowly through Goito and 
Castellaro, bringing the whole striking force together in 
the quadrangle - $e — Castiglione — Montechiaro— 
Ponte San Marco, whence they could knock out Quas- 
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danovich, then turn on Wurmser, whose plan had now 
become clear. 


The 31st of July saw cavalry skirmishing all dows: the 
left bank of the Mincio, and hard fighting near Salo, 
where Sauret got through to save his brigadier and 4oo, 
That night the quagmires of Mantua trembled wit! ex. 
plosion shocks; the sky was red with burning French 
barracks and the defenders clapped each other on the back 
for joy. Wurmser slept in Valeggio after writing to Vicnna 
a happy dispatch saying he hat driven the French away, 
and next morning made a triumphal entry into the be- 
sieged fortress, with all the bands playing the Racoczy 
and a long train of food and munitions rolling along be- 
hind. 

Bonaparte had not slept at all; had been with Masséna’s 
head of column, marching through the night for Lonato, 
which they reached with the day, tumbling Quasdano- 
vich’s outguards through the streets. Augereau, who 
seemed possessed of a fiery devil, had moved at an even 
more killing pace, forty miles since the previous after- 
noon, burst into Brescia just as Wurmser was following 
the flags and cheers along the Mantuan streets. By noon 
of that day, August 1, Quasdanovich had been struck 
in three places; he perceived that the whole French army 
was coming down on him, ordered a retreat on Gavardo, 
and sent off an express to beg Wurmser to fall on Bona- 
parte’s rear. 

It never arrived; but that hardly mattered, as Wurmser 
thought of the idea for himself and came up through 
Goito in a long column with Division Liptai leading, 
while his Division Bajalich, which had come by the 
Peschiera route, moved on Desenzano to cover his right 
flank. Bonaparte had foreseen all that; called Au ereau 
back from Brescia to Castiglione, where a brigade of his 
had been left to make a detense on some jutting heights, 
turned Messéna round to face back east as soon as his 
division had driven the Austrians out of Lonato, and 
flung Sauret and Despinoy onto Quasdanovich at 
Gavardo, with Dallemagne’s storm-troop in support of 
the latter. Date and hour for the attacks to begin were set 
at morning, 3 August. 


Ill 


Nearly everything went wrong that possibly could. 
The heat turned grilling, harder on the quick-stepping 
French and their artillery horses, than on the Austrians. 
At Castiglione, Augereau's brigadier, Valette, defended 
only pro forma and lost the heights that protected the 
French flank. In the north Quasdanovich had been granted 
twenty-four hours’ respite; he recovered balance enough 
to attack, fanning his divisions out, with the heaviest, 
Ocskay’s, along the lake road toward Desenzano. Sauret’s 
column should have fronted and clashed with Ocskay, but 
Sauret, after receiving his orders verbally, had been heavily 
wounded during a reconnaissance the night before. 
Guyeux succeeded to the command, but he had not heard 
the orders, and Berthier, who had the bad taste to fa!! in 
love at this particular moment, spent the night mooning 
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over his lady’s eyelash instead of making written orders 
tor Guyeux. 

The total was that this last division started late and by 
the wrong road. Ocskay got clear round outside him 
down to Lonete, where he joined hands with Division 
Bajalich of Wurmser and attacked Masséna. At Gavardo 
Despinoy’s attack met Quasdanovich’s; the French were 
outnumbered, beaten, arid driven back to Brescia in a 
panic rout which their commander did nothing to stay. 
Guyeux, coming on the field late, got the full force of 
the victorious Austrian drive and was thrown back into 
Salo. 


Fortunately, his hard fighting and that of Dallemagne, 


with the heat and the mysterious disappearance of “Dic 

vision Ocskay, left Quasdanovich utterly bewildered; in- 

id of pursuing he went into camp round Gavardo to 

wait what the morning would bring. On the south wing 

Bonaparte met Brigadier Valette coming back from hav- 
vielded Castiglione, and in a tempest of fury broke 
before the paraded troops, then gave Augere au di- 
on to retake the place at any cost. 


Map #4: Castiglione 


“Ah, that was the best day of Auger wu's life!’’ said his 
commander long later. Liptai’s defense was obstinate to 
the last degree, ‘and more troops kept coming in behind 
him, but the giant swordsman s push was as furious, and 
he had more nal liers, better arr anged. He led the charges 
in person, bl: ack with powder ae Se and shouting; at the 
third a force he had placed for the purpose broke from 
cover on Liptai’s flank, and the Austrians went tumbling 
back, just as the rest of Wurmser’s men came plodding 
up too late to do anything that night but find a good 
position. 


Lonato had gone to the whitecoats in the morning; by 
noon Bonaparte himself rode onto the field there to find 
Ocskay on the enemy's right, Bajalich on their left, ex- 
tending to lap round both his flanks. There were plenty 
of light infantry at hand; he put them out in clouds of 
skirmishers to delay the advance ot the Austri in columns 
through the wings, which, given the heat and the fact they 
came on in massed tight ranks, was not too difficult. In 
the center Bonaparte formed two demi brigades into 


heavy column, with a regiment of horse behind, and 
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launched a furious charge, at the run. The infantry broke 
through the Austrian first line, the cavalry their second; 
Ocskay naturally fell back northward toward his chief, 
Bajalich as obviously south toward his, and the Austrian 
main forces were split again. 

They had lost four thousand at Castiglione, three 
thousand more at Lonato, and the end was not yet; for half 
of Messéna’s big division hustled Ocskay through the 
fading light with artillery baying from every turn, and 
big-jawed Junot leading cavalry charges on their rear. As 
the beaten, downhearted whitecoats broke up the lake 
road, they ran head-on into Guyeux’s returning men, who 
had recovered morale after their early-day defeat but were 
feeling thoroughly sullen about it. They fell on Ocskay’s 
front in a vengeful fury, Masséna’s guns never stopped 
pounding his rear; the dismayed Austrian beat a chamade 
and surrendered with his whole division. 

That might partly be called fortune, but the Austrians 
had felt the sunlight of good hap and made no use of it, 
while now Bonaparte spurred the fickle jade hard. He 
worked all night, reinforcing Guyeux with a brigade of 
Masséna’s, Despinoy with a fresh one from Milan, and 
arranged that both should strike Quasdanovich in the 
morning, wiping out what remained of his 16,000, hardly 
more than half. But there was no fight, not even a rear- 
guard fight; Quasdanovich had decamped north when 
they arrived, headed around the lake, trying to reach 
Wurmser by that long circuit. 


IV 


The marshal spent the next day, August 4, welding 
a line of battle with the badly hammered division of 
Liptai, Bajalich’s sound but shaken men, and fresh troops 
up from the rear. His left, in the plain, he sustained with 
a big redoubt; the center with the houses and church of 
Solferino. With the right he meant to swing high and 
wide through the broken ground around the French left 
flank, reaching toward Quasdanovich, from whom for a 
week there had been no word but that momentary con- 
tact with Division Ocskay on the day before. That right- 
ward extension (he reasoned) could not fail, must meet 
his lieutenant. The two together would roll down on the 
French from the hills in an overpowering avalanche of 
numbers. 

His light threw its beams not far enough. Against some 
20,000 Austrians Bonaparte had ade that morning 
sent to the field Kilmaine’s cavalry, Augereau, and Mas- 
séna, who had marched half the night to Castiglione— 
22,000. Despinoy and Guyeux had been ordered in from 
the north by forced marches to stand on Masséna’s left 
with their 11,000; Serrurier and 7,000 more, up from the 
south through Guidizzolo to fall on the Austrian rear. 

Bonaparte was at the inn in Lonato working out these 
assignments with Bethier when a flag of truce was an- 
nounced by a horrified orderly, who whispered that there 
were two thousand Austrians in column behind—Quas- 
danovich’s rear guard, whom Guyeux had cut off and 
who had rambled vaguely south to this remarkable con- 
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tact. “The circumstances were rather embarrassing. | had 
at Lonato only about 1,200 men. I had the num: rous 
officers of my staff get to horse, then sent for the patlia- 
mentary and unbandaged his eyes in the presence «{ ali 
the movement of a big headquarters. I told him that :f his 
general had the presumption to capture the commander 
of the Army of Italy, he had only to come forward in 
order to do so. I declared that if in eight minutes his di. 
vision had not laid down its arms, | would not pardon a 
single one for the personal insult of which they had been 
guilty. The parliamentary appeared astonished, and with. 
in a few minutes the whole division surrendered.” 

. and toward evening, riding down to Castiglione, 
Bonaparte looked over the Austrian position and made 
his plan. That redoubt, where fresh earth shows on their 
left, is not too formidable; but its presence indicates they 
mean an attack by the right. Masséna shall hold our po- 
sition against that drive, no man better for fighting among 
the rocks and screes there. Let Marmont take all the artil- 
lery of Augereau’s division, with some of Masséna’s, and 
bury the redoubt in fire, while Augereau, the tactician 
and battle captain makes the grand attack—direction, the 
clock-tower of Solférino. Kilmaine shall ride behind the 
last, circle round to the Austrian rear, when their wing 


has been broken. 
Soit! The Frenchmen had a good night’s rest and food; 


the morning woke clear and hot, with the drumming of 
Marmont’s cannon. Under that concentration, the fire of 
the redoubt withered. Augereau rushed; the Austrian 
first line was broken. But one did not beat a veteran of 
Maria Teresa so easily. Wurmser coolly drew back his 
left at an angle, put in the reserve and stopped Augereau, 
while his strong right wing drove Masséna slowly back- 
ward. 

But at noon, Despinoy’s columns came trotting through 
the heat-haze and reéstablished the flank there; on the 
other, Division Serrurier hooded the road from Guidizzolo, 
encircling the Austrian flank and rear, and Augereau who 
all day fought like a demon, headed another attack just 
as Kilmaine came riding down. The triple pressure was 
too much; Austria’s whole line went to pieces. Only old 
Wurmser in person saved his army from utter rout, riding 
at the head of his last squadron of horse in desperate 
counter-charges with naked sword and the flowing white 
hair of seventy years, till the staff pulled him away by 
main force. re 

Heat and exhaustion stopped the pursuit at the Mincio; 
Wurmser climbed back into his Tyrolean bird’s nest with 
a third of his fine army gone, killed, or prisoners, the rest 
wrecked and demoralized. 


V 


After the battle, the officers came to headquarters to 
congratulate their general. He had a good word for every- 
one till he saw Despinoy, of whom it was remembered that 
he had failed to hold his men together in the panic at 


Gavardo. Bonaparte looked him from top to bottom like 
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, spcermen, then pronounced, slowly and clearly, so the 
words would be remembered: 

.eneral, during your command in Milan, I learned 
how much you love money and how little scruple you 
ha. a the means of getting it; but I did not know 
till day before yesterday that you were also a coward. 
Leave “this army at once ‘and never let me see you again.” 


The Great Circle 


The Mantua Country, 15 Fructidor, An 1V — New 

Year's Day, An V (September 1-17, 1796) 

As summer climbed its hill and poised for the slide 
coward fall, France held gains on every front—Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart, Ulm, Belgium, Milan—Moreau and Jourdan 
marching on Vienna—the Teuton princelings swaying 
down—Spain about to bind herself to the Republic— 
Bonaparte riding through the smoky plain. All clocks 
struck negotiation; the Directory began to think of one 
more truce in the struggle of the ages against the enemy 
pushing west from beyond the Rhine. They named a 
secret envoy to Vienna, one Henri Jacques Guillaume 
Clarke, a son of the Wild Geese; like all his race, charm- 
ing with a glass in his hand and a pipe in his mouth, but 
like many of them, a hopeless chatterbox. 

He came through Italy during the month of August, 
stopping at Bonaparte’s headquarters, where he had a 
nephew on the staff. It is certain he was there when the 
spies Pico and Toli came in with news that Austria was 
massing new strength behind Wurmser in Trent. It is 
probable that he babbled abroad whatever else he heard, 
for the Austrians learned more of Bonaparte’s ground- 
plan for the coming campaign than he of theirs. 

Castiglione had not been the little corporal’s ideal vic- 
tory; defensive fighting all the way, teetering on the 
brink of disaster, and the end exhaustion. Fast marches 
through ennervating heat had left him with many sick, 
including one of his best division leaders, Serrurier; 
among A flatlands the matchless Imperial horse would 
always keep his front half blind. No: he would fight 
henceforth in the hills, from which floweth strength, 
counter-attack this new drive there, burst through Trent 
and the Brenner Pass on Innsbruck, join hands with 
Moreau and strike for Vienna. There were 41,000 men 
fit for service, in four divisions. Of these, Sahuguet, vice 
Serrurier, had 8,000 conducting the renewed blockade 
of Mantua, and Kilmaine’s cavalry was on patrol. Sauret 
had been sent back—a brave man, but lacking both edu- 
cation and the intelligence to make the defect by 
torce of reason, unlucky in all he did. His division lay at 
Silo, united with Vaubois’s under command of the latter; 
\asséna was at Rivoli, Augereau in Verona. They would 


move together up the pass, with Masséna the mountain. 
n leading. 


This was the arrangement Wurmser learned. Vienna 
had given him 45,000 men and orders to drive the French 
in, lest they join with Moreau, on whom the Archduke 
had just turned his back. There was a new second in com- 
mand—Milos Davidovich, who was rated one of the 
best strategists in Europe by virtue of achievements 
against the Turks, and who heartily shared this opinion 
ot himself. In the new campaign his mission would be de- 
fensive, to hold the road of the Adige valley with 20,000 
men. Let the French throw their heavy columns into this 
strait way; only so many abreast could come on, and 
there would be cannon to face them. 

While Davidovich held, Wurmser himself, 25,000 
strong, would move down the Brenta Valley, circle the 
hills unopposed, relieve Mantua, then bottle the French 
from behind. Should they turn against Wurmser, Davido- 
vich would strike their rear and force a battle in the passes 
where there would be no room for the tricky maneuvering 
of Castiglione; for like the defeated everywhere, these 
Austrians held that an honest test of courage would 
prove them the better men. Most likely, the French 
would not dare stand when they found their cordon 
turned, but scramble back through Brescia toward Milan; 
Quartermaster Duka ordered provision convoys made up 
for the passage of the Mincio. 

On September 1 Wurmser’s column started. That day 
Moreau was in the Isar country, worrying about his 
flanks, while the Archduke’s head of column poured 
dustily into Wurzburg, far in the north. The same night 
at 10:30 Bonaparte, having made some nomen 
about casuals, dictated to Berthier orders that would a 
semble the three mobile divisions beyond Lake Garda’s 
head, eighteen miles south of Trent. Five days’ biscuit; 
be sure to issue brandy. Kilmaine to patrol the south 
country. If the enemy be so stupid as to swing down the 
Brenta on Sahuguet, he will fall back north, garrison 
Peschiera and hold the Oglio crossings 1 September. 

Outside it rained. 


II 


The first defile is at Marco, just south of the point 
where the road from the west lake falls into that along the 
Adige, and here Wukassovich waited for the French at 
the head of a brigade. Masséna touched his outposts at 
dusk on the 3d of September, and early next morning 
pounded the front of the position with artillery, while 
swarms of light riflemen under Brigadier Pijon, who had 
clambered the heights during the night, were picking off 
whitecoat officers. The Austrians in the front line were 
smothered, those in the rear were shot down without a 
chance to fight for their lives. Wukassovich was already 
finding it hard to keep them up to the mark when more 
cannon began to bark from his right rear, and the opposite 
bank of the stream was lined with thousands of Vaubois’s 
men, who had broken through at Mori. At the same 
moment a bugle screamed shrill above the crash of guns; 
a dense column under Brigadier Victor of the 11th 
hurled through the smoke to close accompanied by a 
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squadron of hussars, whose commandant pitched dead 
from the saddle as they broke the line. 

with Victor cling 
baie 


Bonaparte came riding torw ard and s aid this was no victory 


Wukassovich went back disorderly, 
ing so hot on his heels he could not hold Roveredo, 


tall ‘Only three guns and about a thousand prison 
ers! 'M assena was reafrt anging his tormations; had sent 
Brigadier Dommartin forw al to get a battery of moun- 
tain guns into position at the next defile and sharpshoot- 
ers to sc ale the heights, but it would be a tougher nut to 
Pillars ot 5 granite pinched. the Vv alley 


to within two hundred feet of » river edge; 


crack than the first. 
there was a 
wall and the bony ol | C astle ot l a Pietra looming over It, 
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with modern artillery sneering from the barbican 
strong that Davidovich thought a tew battalions 
hold against an army. He was wrong; Dommartin 
got an “enfilade which so unsettled the defense they 

not stop Victor as he rushed a column in for hand-t: 
hack, At the heat « 


wrangle fifty French horsemen sneaked past und 


st ab, and shot across the wall. 
bank, stumbling and plashing among the wet rock 
rose yelling on the Austrian rear like monsters fro: 
IC. 

Resistance collapsed, and when Colonel Bessiérc 
the general's Guides on the retreat there was 2 
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Map 5: The pinwheel campaign in the Mantua country 
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ight the French bivouacked in sight of the red 
root. of Trent under a drizzle, with the men of Division 
Vauvois filling their bellies with brandy instead of the 


brea’ which was now all gone, while in the city Davido- 
vich cried to get his shaken ranks arranged. The place 
cout defenses and well conceived, but too extensive 
for 10,000 discouraged men with such casualties among 
their minor officers that the organization was wrecked. 
Dawn of September 5 came too soon, bringing with it an 
walanche ot French from the mountains round the 
city, and Davidovich was forced into a fast, 
He halted a few miles 
north, where the River Avisio flows 
into the River Adige at the narrow 
gap before the town of Lavis. 
Four hours were granted him to 


trantic retreat. 


set up a new position, while Bona- 
parte in Trent was issuing a mani- 
testo to the people and cheering 
his troops with a bulletin from the 
captured Austrian records, show- 
ing their frightful casualties in the 
Castiglione campaign. A report 
from Kilmaine came in during the 

his patrols had_ been 
driven back, the enemy were before 
Verona, apparently in force and with 
the intention of attacking the place, 
since a prisoner said he belonged to the 
Imperial storm-troop of General Més- 
zaros. Bonaparte’s own prisoners had 
explained his hitherto puzzlingly easy 
victory by the news that Wurmser 
had gone down the Brenta. That meant a change in the 
plan of striking for Innsbruck. While Division Vaubois 
shouldered through Trent to drive Davidovich out of the 
campaign, the other two should follow fast on the track 
of the Austrian main body. 


morning , 


The general summoned Mas- 
sena and gave him orders for a Tesced march at utmost 
speed. “Can you start in an hour? If your men are tired 
and hungry, let them gorge themselves on the bread and 
brandy in the Austri: an warehouses here. We must destroy 
everything not eaten.’ 

By now it was afternoon, and a messenger said Vaubois 
had found it impossible to force Dastlevich at Lavis. 
After dictating his report to the Director, Bonaparte him- 
self rode to the front with the Guides and Dallemagne’s 
attack specialists. Night was already falling when ‘ey 
arrived, the shadows stabbed with crisscrossing musket 
flashes. Bonaparte sent Dallemagne in against the bridge; 
Murat led the 25th Chasseurs across a ford higher up, 
with some infantry riding on their horses’ ramps. At both 
Px es there were hot little combats, the last Austrian 

y being a furious cavalry charge into the dark. It 
ke up in a spray of empty saddles, Dallemagne and 
bots s whole division went pouring through the 

1, and drove what was left of the Austrian regiments 

to Bolzano, in no shape to continue op2rations. 





Lannes 
Sometime Marshal of France 
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Bonaparte himself turned back as soon as he saw the 
spurts of flame that marked the center of the hight lodge 
among the houses on the far bank. That night he rode 
over thirty miles on Masséna’s track, toward dawn coming 
on little parties of men, dead-drunk with fatigue, asleep 
or moving uneasily in the ditch beside the Brenta Valley 
road. A cold dawn mist hung in the valley, and an old 
mustachioed grenadier gnawing at a loaf of bre ad offered 
his cuneiiendes half. * the latter 
asked, and while being told Masséna was up ahead, 


“Where is the gener al?’ 


caught the rattle of musketry echoing faint 
and far among the mountain walls. He 
spurred the tired horse on. 
Ill. Division Mészaros of Wurmser’s 
army had indeed gone on to attack 
Verona, though not as Bonaparte 
imagined, in character of van- 
guard for the whole force. He 
was merely a flying wing; and 
that day, Septem! er 7, found the 
Austrian leader at Bassano with 
the divisions of Sebottendort and 
Quasdanovich, preparing the long 
sli int across the lowl: inds to the re 
lief of Mantua which stuck in his 
mind as the matter of first impor 
tance. The news he received during 
the day greatly puzzled and disturbed 
him, for the communication line with his 
base at Trent went dead, and then the 
survivors of three battalions he had 
dropped at the castle of Primolano 
brought word of the storming of that 
post by an immense waar of French. The m: ap showed 
Trent might be slipped by a steep and narrow hill-track 
leaping —— above Roveredo on the Ac lige to Levico on 
the Brenta; and it fell in with his knowledge of Bona- 
yarte's fondness for mountain maneuver to ie the 
latter had blocked off Davidov ich 1 Trent with some 
23,000 men, shooting the rest down the Brenta track to 
menace his rear. Very well; he would ambush and destroy 
this audacious detachment which could not number over 
fourteen or fifteen thousand. 
Mészaros was accordingly called back; Division 
Quasdanovich ranged on the left bank of the Brenta 
across a line of lietle humps north of Bassano town; Di- 
vision Sebottendorf on the opposite side of the stream to 
protect the bridge by which Mészaros would come. A 
strong outer Suard was sent forward to the defile of 
Solagno, where the hills break, to hold up the French— 
but not too long, for Wurmser wanted to get them down 
into the plain, where his 6,000 excellent cavalry could 
tide among the broken, flying enemy after the battle. It 
took a day of what the Austrians considered frantic ef- 
fort to complete these arrangements. The fighting di- 
visions bedded down on their arms for the night. 
IV 


Art two in the morning, 8 September, the French were 
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set his face, 


and toward Mantua | 
by way of Vill 
Ronco, and Legnago, cloudi 
movements front and rear wit 
those horsemen who were mn 

last eficient arm. 

Bonapart: 
said once. “Victory will plan for 
itself.” But now the hounds wer 


at fault along the slot, 


“Plan for retreat,’ 


Austriar 
light horse closing off the sources 
of information. Would Wurmser 
try to double back east and join 
Quasdanovich? There was only 
one possible passage of the Brenta 
at Padua, and on the evening of 
the battle, before the men had 
supped, Division Augereau was in 
motion for that point. Would h 
try to storm Verona and bruise 

passage up the Adige to Trent: 
Mantua? 
Two chances to one for the west 
Masséna 
turned on the heels of the enemy 
toward Vicenza, Bonaparte riding 


Swing south toward 


ward road; Division 


with them. 

In the morning at Vicenza tl 
learned that 
Wurmser had reached Montebell: 
and that Kilmaine had 
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Map 6: The region of the Brenner Pass 


turned out by their sergeants and went streaming down 
the Brenta gorge, Augere au on the left bank of the stream, 
Masséna on the right. At six they reached Solagno, where 
the Austrians were just having breakfast; bayoneted their 
way through with hardly a check, and bearing the debris 
of the delaying force on the crest of their advance, rolled 
down on Rendon. Masséna made contact first, lapped 
round Sebottendorf's flank, submerged his front in an in- 
vincible C ‘lenel Lannes took two 
standards with his own hands and was promoted a gen- 
eral before sunset. 


storm of numbers. 


The bridge connecting the Austrian wings went; Bona- 
parte pushed a column over it onto Quasdanovich’s rear 
just as Augereau struck him in front. The Austrian line 
rolled up, they lost contact with the river, were flung east 
and clear away into the sawtooth mountains beyond the 
Friuli, with Murat on their rear taking 3,000 of their 
number to add to the 2,000 and 35 cannon captured in 
Bassano. 

Wurmser rallied on Division Mészaros at Vicenza in 


the evening. Of his fine army but 16,000 were left, and 


Mészaros off at Verona. That 
made Wurmser’s direction a cet 
tainty—Mantua. The net was | 
stantly spread to catch him. Augereau was ordered to ru 
west through Padua and hurry on to Legnago, the or 
place where there was a bridge across the Adige good 
enough for an army. Kilmaine wich his horse and the gart 
son corps of Verona was brought down on Isola; Sahuguet 
and the Mantua blockaders ‘called out to Castel d’Ari 
Masséna’s big division kept after the Austrians, and wa: 
less than a F A behind them at Villanova and : 
Ronco. 

It would not do to catch up and fight before Legnag 
was reached, where Augereau, Sahuguet, and Kila ain 
would fall in to give that superiority of force which was 
the guarantee of victory. Masséna was therefore pass 
across the Adige at Ronco by means of a ferry and a 
tured Austrian pontoon train, and came down its fa 
bank, Murat with a little troop of horse and Pijon’s ight 
sharpshooters pushing on ahead to take position for tl 
coming fight. A stupid or malicious guide led M 
down the wrong road, that to Cerea, ‘and coming int 
that town on the morning of September rith, he tound 
a squadron of Uhlans in possession. He charged and scat 
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them, but Pijon had hardly taken position before 
s attacked by heavy columns of that Austrian foot 
should have been on the other side of the Adige, 


- Augereau. 

fault lay with one of Sahuguet’s officers, a major 
who had been sent up with a battalion to break the 
Lev nago bridge two days before. In the country between 
the rivers, one af the omnipresent Austrian cavalry parties 


ome suddenly on his little column, sabered a few 
ind clattered away. Peasants said Bonaparte had been 
heavily defeated among the hills and these were the out- 
riders of a great army sweeping down on Mantua to eat 
the Tee. as up. The major lost his nerve, retreated 
without finding out for himself; and next morning 
Wurmser’s whole strength came pouring down on Pijon’s 
sharpshooters. The French did their best to hold till 
Masséna’s gross arrived, or Augereau should strike the 
enemy rear, but in both those divisions the men were 
now stumbling-tired and the fever fit of battle had left 
them. They did not come; Pijon was broken, losing a 
thousand men. Bonaparte, who had galloped to the can- 
non, had just time to get off a message bidding Sahuguet 
break the bridges at the next river, Molinella, before he 
was carried away in a stream of fugitives for the first time 
in his life, lips working dangerously. 
But Sahuguet blendeved too, forgetting a bridge at 
Villimpenta, well south of the main line. Of course 
Wurmser’s cavalry found it; he made an all-night march 
on this slant and was in Mantua with 10,000 men before 
he could be interfered with again, though Bonaparte did 
get Masséna and Augereau up in time to fight an action 
under the walls, which spoiled the renascent Austrian 
confidence and deprived them of their forage ground. 


V 


The campaign closed out in an atmosphere of general 


bad temper and apprehension. It seems some hint of 
Hippolyte Charles and Josephine had leaked through to 
the latter's husband. The gilded youth found a trip to 
Genoa necessary, while $ Sahuguet received a tongue-lash- 
ing that would have blistered an iron bar and was demoted 
to a brigade under Masséna. Marmont of the staff was 
wrangling with Berthier who wanted to send his own 
aide, Dutallis, to Paris with the messages of victory and 
captured battle flags , a trip meant automatic promotion. 
“The man is excessively mediocre and not very brave,’ 
snapped Marmont, disagreeing with himself in his fury; 
when Bonaparte settled the matter by sending Marmont 
on the Paris trip, Berthier turned to vinegar and Murac 
glowered so jealously he had to be pacified with command 
of a brigade of cavalry. Clarke was fussing about an escort; 
he needed soothing before being dispatched through the 
lines to Vienna. Bonaparte wrote a personal letter for him 
to carry to the Emperor: 

Majesty, Europe wishes peace. This disastrous war has 
already lasted too long. I have the honor to inform Your 
Majesty that if plenipotentiaries are not sent to negotiate a 
peace, the Directory has ordered me to destroy the port of 
Trieste and the Imperial establishments on the Adnatic. | 
have delayed this step in the hope of not adding to the num- 
ber of innocent victims of this war. | trust Your Majesty 
will take cognizance of the distress which menaces your sub 
jects and will restore peace and tranquility to the world 


It was perhaps reasonable that the general should write 
such a letter. His army was worn, with many sick and 
wounded, not now much outnumbering the forces block- 
aded in Mantua, the Directory deaf to appeals for rein- 
forcement, and Austria certain to come again, more vio- 
lent than before. 


The curious thing was that he should make this letter 
public. 


(To be concluded ) 
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Some become aix infantry, chief actors 
in the “vertical envelopment.” 
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This pair found duty in a motorcycle machine-gun unit. 
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post of an infantry regi- 
ment functioning dur- 
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Top—A machine- gun squad crosses the Marne on a straw- 
filled raft. 


Bottom—Mess call on maneuvers finds hungry soldiers. 
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By Captain Rothwell H. Brown 
Infantry 


[he infantry of the Army ot the U nited States is the 
only arm in any modern military force of the world that 
does not possess an accurate- firing, lightweight automatic 
It is true that we have the Browning Automatic 
Rifle, M-1918, mechanically capable of automatic fire. 


we: apon. 


But the inaccuracy of fire from this we: apon is so great that 

t has never been successfully used except as a semi- 
automatic weapon. 

With the adoption of the U. S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M-1, 
as a standard infantry weapon, the usefulness of the un- 
modified BAR as a semiautomatic fire weapon only be- 
comes extremely doubtful because its weight is much 
greater than that of the M-1 and its accuracy much less. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that the adoption of the M-1 rifle 
has practically doubled the potential fire power of the in- 
dividual soldier, the necessity for an automatic weapon 
within the rifle company has, for well-known tactical rea- 
sons, become increasingly apparent. 

The German infantry of today uses a lightweight air- 
cooled machine gun, fired from either a bipod or a tripod 
mount. This weapon not only increases to a marked 
degree the tremendous fire power of the defense, but with 
bip. 1d mount is light enough to be pushed forward with 
the attack. Such a weapon is essential in a modern in- 
f intry, 

\ccuracy of fire, volume of fire, and mobility are of 
mount importance in any automatic weapon we may 
pt for our own infantry. The weapon must be able to 

vide final protective lines along the parts of the front 
cannot be covered by heavy machine guns. It must 
ipable of delivering predetermined fires in fog, smoke, 

darkness. At the same time, it must have mobility 
at in the attack it can advance with the riflemen. It 
be able to accompany a maneuvering force without 
ing its progress. It is also highly essential that the 


gun and its gunner, in firing positions, make as small and 
indistinct a target as possible. 
Therefore, it is clearly seen that the development of 


Mobil 


volume of 


such a weapon requires considerable compromis« 
ity can best be secured by light weight. But 
fire cannot be obtained with a light barrel. Accuracy can 
best be secured by mechanical means of laying and a firm 


mount, both of which add to weight. 


Firing on prede 
termined lines also C alls tor a st: ib le mount with mech ini 
C al means ot lay Ing the wes apon. Yet if the weapon is to 
adv ance 1n the att ack, the gun and its gunnet should not 
be more conspicuous than an individual rileman. 

The modified Browning automatic rifle is the answer. It 
gives our infantry an excellent weapon with most of the 
characteristics desired. reliable. It is 
light. With accessories it weighs 
twenty pounds. It is capable of delivering a large volume 


It is mechanically 
all modifications and 
of extremely accurate fire either on point targets or on 


targets requiring distribution. At there is no 


resent 
mount for mechanical manipulation, but the addition of 
a stock rest pe rmits it to be fired on final protective line S, 
and in darkness and smoke. 

The final modifications arrived at are the result of many 
Most of them 
are now being incorporated in 2,300 Browning automatic 
rifles. 


years of experimentation and test hring. 


All aw the modific ations have been ap proved by 
the Ordnance Department as standard, and as funds be 
come available, the modified weapons will be issued 
the Browning Automatic Rifle, M-1918, A-2 

The first big step toward an improved weapon took 
pl ace in 1936. The Department of Experiment reported 
in The INFANTRY JouRNAL for September-October, 1936, 
the increased accuracy obtained with the Browning auto 





Thousands of War teserwe weapons 


can be made fat more efficient 
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Figure 1: The eight bipods that were tested. The one at 
the lower right was the most satisfactory. 





matic rifle equip d with a bipod mounted on the gas 
cylinder, and a hinged butt-plate on the stock. These 
results were obtained in firing the marksmanship course 
then in use, which involved semiautomatic fire only. 

Impressed by the marked improvement in the weapon, 
the Department of Experiment conducted a series of tests 
to determine the possibilities of the weapon for auto- 
matic fire. It was concluded that the modified automatic 
rifle was suitable for such fire and a marksmanship course 
requiring this type of fire was then developed. The course 
was fired by the Regular Class of The Infantry School 
and by the agth Infantry but the results were disappoint- 
ing. Observation and analysis of the firing forced the 
conclusion that the muscular coordination required to de- 
liver satisfactory automatic fire with the automatic rifle 
as then modified could not be taught to large groups of 
men with a reasonable amount of ammunition and train- 
ing time. 

Consequently a study to overcome these difficulties was 
next begun. After nearly a year’s work, the Department 
of Experiment developed a pilot model which solved 
many of the difficulties. Figure 1 shows the eight dif- 
ferent bipods tested during this year. The one at the 
lower right was the most satisfactory. Many other acces- 
sories were also tested. These included ten butt-plates, 
several types of bipod legs, forearms, and pistol grips, and 
an offset stock. 

The results obtained can best be seen by comparison. 
The firing of the automatic rifle with standard bipod and 
accessories and that of the modified weapon with the 
bipod on the flash-hider and modified accessories, but 
without cyclic-rate reducer is compared in Table I. 

The following are the chief modifications: 

(1) The bipod was moved from the gas cylinder to 
the flash-hider. The rifle can be rotated on the bipod head 
so that regardless of the ground on which the bipod legs 
stand, there is no canting. The bipod legs are locked 
rigidly in a vertical plane for firing. Spiked shoes on the 
bipod legs have been replaced with rounded shoes or 
skids, set at ninety degrees to the legs. 

(2) The previously adopted hinged butt-plate has 
been reduced in length by one-half, and all contact with 
the big muscle of the shoulder eliminated. 

(3) The left side of the stock has been hollowed out 
so that the right eye of any firer will be in line with the 
rear sight. 

(4) The M-1918 sight has been replaced by the M- 


1922 machine-rifle sight, permitting adjustments in 





Marc) Apri 
TABLE I 
Size of Burst Total No No.of Per Cent Possible core 
(Rounds) Range of Rounds Hits of Hits Score Targ 
Standard Gun 
5 and 10 ...... 300 520 270 52 2,600 R38 
(80 rounds 
per min.) 
Modified Gun 
5 and 10 ...... 300 564 424 75 2,822 517 
(80 rounds 
per min.) 
Standard Gun 
aie scat 200 50 34 68 250 118 
cei a ae 200 50 29 54 250 89 
_ iets 200 50 45 90 250 148 
Modified Gun 
> eetudhicetents 200 50 49 99 250 192 
SS. iskchnadibubentile 200 50 50 100 250 210 
©) iceman 200 50 50 100 250 182 
D  wecicciiedaelbaae 200 60 60 100 300 251 
Standard Gun 
i ssdmniclaentiaias 300 20 19 95 100 69 
_ eee 300 40 25 62 200 78 
i icsecimtiauekinn 300 80 62 77 400 169 
Modified Gun 
D anedaeeeeiates 300 20 20 100 100 79 
OP ia celied 300 40 39 97 200 15] 
SP staditcacameas 300 80 76 95 400 68 
Standard Gun 
=e) 2 ae 200 200 106 53 1,000 382 
> fT eee 300 200 102 51 1,000 320 
Ye: : oe 500 200 68 34 1,000 212 
‘Ey 2 eee Combined 620 288 46 3,100 1,014 
Modified Gun 
Ss > <= 200 200 164 82 1,000 557 
235 eo 300 200 136 68 1,000 397 
Lt i peor 500 200 153 76 1,000 484 
Se tinal Combined 620 466 75 3 


,100 1,476 


windage and elevation. The fine front sight has been re- 
placed with a broad No. 10 front sight for greater visi- 
bility. 

(5) The forearm has been cut down and all wood sur- 


rounding the barrel removed, for more efficient cooling. 


Extended firing, mainly with men of the 2gth Infantry 
who had failed to qualify with the standard weapon, 
proved that the modifications increased the accuracy o! 
the weapon 22°/, in the hands of troops of average train- 
ing. 

Figures 2 and 3 show another interesting comparison— 
between the modified BAR and the M-1 rifle. Figure 2 is 
a reproduction of a target fired by a single expert shot 
with the modified automatic rifle. This man fired 235 
rounds in one minute and twenty-three seconds, at 
range of 300 yards, with bursts of 5, 10, and 20 rounds. 
His score was as follows: 

2's Misses 


5s pa ae ‘S 
gI 93 ap 4! , 10 oO 


Figure 3 is the reproduction of an actual target fire:! by 
two expert riflemen with the M-1. They fired 103 rounds 
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Figure 2 is a reproduction of a target fired 
on by a single expert shot with the modi- 
fied Browning automatic rifle. 











Figure 3 shows the results achieved by two 














expert riflemen using the new M-1 rifle. 


in two minutes, or an average of 25 rounds per firer per 
minute, and made the following score: 


, , 


5s 4s 35 2's Misses 
46 39 1 7 ° 

a this test firing a gun occasionally was found that 
‘firing at a considerably reduced rate. The results ob- 
uned with these slow guns always exceeded those ob- 
t sind with guns firing at full cyclic rate of fire. Accord- 
ingly, the Ordnance Department was requested to furnish 
: ye Browning automatic rifles for test, with all the 
modifications described above, and in addition with re- 
ed cyclic rates of fire. In order to determine the best 
‘, Weapons firing at 250, 300, 350, and 400 rounds per 
ute were requested. These weapons came in the sum- 
of 1937. Their mechanisms for reducing the cyclic 


rate were comprised i ina housing assembly, repl: icing the 
standard trigger housing assembly as a unit. 

Extended firing with these guns, by men from the 
24th Infantry whe had never Seed automatic fire with the 
BAR, and by recruits from the 83d Field Artillery who 
had never fired a rifle, proved that these new weapons 
were about twice as accurate as the standard BAR. It was 
also found that all of the slower rates of fire were superior 
to the full cyclic rate. 
however, imparted an uncomfortable bobbing motion to 
the firer’s head. At 350 and goo rounds per minute the 
front sight and target were not clearly visible. Hence about 
300 rounds per minute was the most satisfactory. During 
20-round bursts at this rate the front sight and target are 
always clearly visible to the firer. 

With the improved butt-plate and bipod, there is also 


Firing at 250 rounds per minute, 
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Figure 4: This is a target fired on by an expert gunner, using 
of results s 


little tendency for the gun to move off the target during 
firing. Should this occur, the gunner becomes immediately 
aware of the fact, and by applying the proper pressure 
with his hands he can bring he fire back on the target 
without ceasing fire. 

Further tests ascertained that the modified weapon was 
not only accurate at point targets, but that its automatic 
fire could be used to traverse and search an area. Figure 
4 shows a 1,000-inch target fired by an expert gunner. In 
figure 4, “A” is a 3-inch square, in which are plotted the 
actual strike of all the bullets of three 20-round bursts. 
“B” shows the hits obtained by firing one 20-round burst 
from left to right and another from right to left, travers- 
ing while firing. “D” shows a 20-round burst from left 
to right and a 16-round burst from right to left, traversing 
while firing. ““E” shows two 20-round bursts fired from 
left to right, traversing while firing. “C” shows the fire 
effect of a 20-round burst, searching down while firing. 

Another important discovery was that the weapon 
could now be used at full automatic fire from the shoulder 
against aerial targets, with remarkable accuracy. The 
advantage of thickening the antiaircraft pattern of ground 
troops by the automatic fire of the BAR is obvious. 

Since the principal difficulty with the standard bipod 
had been that an excessive amount of training time and a 
very large ammunition allowance were required before 
individual gunners could be considered proficient, a 
special test was made to see what the improvement was 
in this respect. For this test, seventy recruits who had 
never fired even the service rifle, were obtained from the 


the modified Browning automatic rifle. For explanation 
ee text. 


83d Field Artillery. These men were divided into seven 
groups and each group was turned over to a second lieu- 
tenant with less than one year’s service. Group 1 was 
armed with the M-1g03 rifle, Group 2 with the M-1 
rifle, Group 3 with the standard BAR, and Groups 4 to 7 
with the modified automatic rifles with the different cyclic 
rates. Each group had four days of preliminary training, 
including nomenclature, disassembly and assembly, care 
and cleaning, stoppages, immediate action, and prelimi- 
nary marksmanship. On the fifth day, each man fired 100 
rounds at a standard 1,000-inch target. 

Figure 5-A is a composite of the 1,000-inch targets 
fired by the ten men using the standard BAR. The officer 
in charge of this group had each man fire just enough 
semiautomatic fire to zero his rifle. Most firing (850 
rounds) was in automatic bursts. There were 214 hits in 
the scoring spaces, 653 rounds struck the 3° x 6" targets, 
and 197 rounds missed the whole target. 

Figure 5-B shows the automatic fire groups obtained 
by the group firing the modified Browning automatic 
rifle equipped with the cyclic-rate reducer of 300 rounds 
per minute. The officer in charge of this group expended 
4oo rounds in preliminary training in automatic fire. 
There were 200 hits in the scoring spaces and all shots 
fired were at least hits on the targets. The compactness 
of the groups in Figures 5-A and 5-B are in striking con- 
trast. 

After this 1,000-inch firing, the men of all seven groups 
fired 100 rounds at 500, 300, and 200 yards, this on che 
sixth training day. On the seventh training day, 1l 
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Figure 5: A is a composite of the 1,000-inch targets fired on by ten men using the standard Browning automatic rifle. 
B shows the results achieved by a group firing the modified Browning automatic rifle. 








groups fired through the same combat problem, which placed eleven feet from center to center. In rear of these 

ited all men to rush 25 yards at 500, 300, and 200 was a continuous screen six feet high. A similar screen 
yards, and fire at each range for one minute and twenty extended six feet below the lower edges of the silhouettes. 
seconds—a total of four minutes’ firing at all ranges. The Table II shows the results obtained by four of the firing 
tarzets consisted of twenty sets of D and E silhouettes groups. 
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TABLE II 
Hits 
No. Rounds Per Cent Per Minute 
Weapon Fired Number of Hits of Hits Per Man 
U.S. Rifle, M-1903 364 32 on silhouettes.. 9 0.8 
246 on entire target 67 6.1 
U. S. Rifle, M-1.... 689 156 on silhouettes... 23 3.9 
576 on entire target 83 144 
Standard BAR ....1,017. 87 on silhouettes.. x 2.1 
(full cylic rate ) 660 on entire target 61 16.0 
Modified BAR .... 1,565 194 on silhouettes... 12 48 
(300 rounds per 1,346 on entire target 86 33.6 


minute cylic rate) 


Following this, a further series of tests was carried out 
to Seutanine whether all modifications proposed were 
needed on guns equipped with the cyclic-rate reduction 
devices. It was found that each modification eliminated a 
definite defect and that all were necessary. 

Not only has the accuracy of the BAR thus been great- 
ly increased, but the addition of a stock rest (Figure 6) 
now permits the gun to be laid on a final protective line 
and accurate fire to be delivered during darkness or in 
smoke. Weapons equipped with the mack rest were laid 
during daylight and fired several hours later at night, 
using ‘ball ammunition only. In the final test of the stock 
rest, 80 rounds, fired in four, full 20-round bursts, regis- 
tered 80 hits on a 6’ x 6’ target at 600 yards. No sandbags 
or artificial means are necessary to produce accurate fire. 


Through better cooling another big improvement has 
been attained. The cut-down forearm has far more than 
doubled the barrel-life of the weapon. Table III shows the 
value of the modified forearm conclusively. 


TABLE III 
Frrinc Test at 100 Rounps Per MINuTE 


Standard Forearm 


Time Action 
0 seconds Start of test. 
40 seconds Forearm smoking, vision obscured. 
1 minute Impossible to see target. 
4 minutes, 10 seconds Forearm burst into flames. 
7 minutes Gun would not function; operating 


spring had lost its tension and gun 
would not fire. 


Modified or Cut-Down Forearm 
0 seconds Start of test. 
17 minutes, 30 seconds’ Vision and observation perfect; bullets 
began to keyhole. 





Figure 6: The stock rest permits jeying on a final protec- 


tive line for accurate fire during darkness or in smoke. 





One of the main difficulties experienced with t!\- up. 
modified BAR was in attaining a satisfactory rate «fire 
This, in considerable degree, ie a from the fa thar 
the magazine ope: ning in the receiver is no larger th 


the 
magazine. It is necessary to line up the magazine accu 
rately with this opening. This is a difficult ge for 
the gunner, and not easy for an assistant loader. |) the 
improved guns, this trouble has been overcome by ac din 


guide wings on the forward projections of the ¢ 
housing assembly. If the magazine is lined up within one- 
half all of the magazine opening, the guide wings uto- 
matically cam it into the receiver. Thus loading, and with 
it the sustained rate of fire, is much faster. 


In the final analysis, what do these i improvements mean 
in terms of combat efficiency? This is very hard to & 
termine in time of peace. Safety restrictions, range limita 
tions, and the types of targets that must be used, all tend 
to artificiality in any peacetime combat problem. The 
physical and ‘moral factors found in actual combat cannot 
be duplicated. It is obvious, too, that standards of pro- 
ficiency attained in peacetime cannot be expected in com- 
bat. However, any drop in efficiency under combat con- 
ditions should, for the same general types of weapons 
be roughly proportional to their efficiency in peace. 


Table IV shows the maximum efficiency of the tested 
weapons under ideal conditions against a point target. 


TABLE IV 


ReL_ATIVE Errictiency oF INFANTRY SMALL ARMs AGAINST A 
Pornt Tarcrt (6’ x 6’) at 300 Yarns UnperR 
PEACETIME CONDITIONS 


Based on two men firing the machine gun, two men serving the 
automatic rifles, and two men firing the rifles. 


Rate of Fire Hits per Minute at 3¢ 
Weapon (Rounds per Minute) Yardsona6’ x6’ Tare 


srowning machine gun, 


water-cooled _.............. 100 to 500 100 to 500 
Two M-1903 rifles ........ 24 24 
Two M-1 rifles. ............. 50 + 50 
BAR (standard) ........... 120 to 200 68 to 114 
BAR with all modifica- 

a 120 to 275 114 to 200 


The successful modification of the Browning automatic 
rile also means that thousands of inefficient weapons in 
war reserve can be converted into extremely effective 
weapons. The modified weapon can be used in rifle squads 
to give the squad leader a tremendous volume of fire 
power directly under his control. The smothering effect 
of such controlled automatic fire can be brought to bear 
more quickly and more effectively on any suddenly ap- 
pearing point of danger than the fire of individual rifle- 
men spread over a considerable frontage. Moreover, the 
accuracy and sustained fire-power of the improved / AR 
is such that it can be used within the rifle company as 4 
light machine gun. The early issue of the modi hed 
Browning automatic rifle, as prescribed i in the new Tables 
of Organization, is an imperative need. Ours is the | nly 
infantry in the world that does not have such a weapon. 


*After cooling in the sun for about one hour, barrel fired an ad- 


ditional eleven minutes before it began to keyhole. 
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Major Paul L. Reed, Coast Artillery Corps Reserve 


When the National Defense Act of 1920 set up an 


army of three components, Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Organized Reserve, little was said or could be 
said in that basic law about the methods of training the 
one new component, the Organized Reserve. Obviously 
it was not possible to set up any training procedure or 
program arbitrarily. 

The Regular Army already had its carefully graduated 
cduciainndl system in which an officer sdinaed step by 
step as his experience and rank progressed. The methods 
of Guard training, although they needed revision at that 
time, were adequate as a basis for improvement. But no 
one had a clear idea as to how the Organized Reserve 
was to be trained. How that training has evolved and 
how the first crude methods have been succeeded by 
orderly, graduated schedules, it is not our purpose to dis- 
cuss here, more than is necessary to indicate that the 
step proposed in this article is a logical one which will 
improve the existing training. The development of active 
training camps and ‘the growth of the inactive status train- 
ing, an ‘d specifically the Army Extension Courses, with 
which we shall mainly be concerned, are too well known 
to require preliminary elucidation. 

The Army Extension Courses form the backbone of 
the inactive status training program for the Reserves. At 
the present time these courses are so complete that a Re- 
serve officer of some intelligence and judgment can gain 
an excellent working knowledge of the subjects required 
for his assignment in a Reserve company, battery, or 
ie rrnee: unit. They form, of course, no substitute for 

ctive duty or for experience in handling commands, but 
rt correspondence subcourses of his arm or branch never- 
the less help the Reserve officer greatly to prepare for active 

uty and give him most of the professional background 
he needs. 

By using the term “professional background” | do not 

iply that the Reserve officer does, or wishes fo, compete 

th the Regular officer. The professional career of the 


Regular ofhcer is one thing; the attitude of the Reserve 
ofhcer toward his volunteer military training is another. 
But since the Reserve officer is a part of the same team as 
the Regular, he must learn the same rules and think in the 
same terms as far as it is possible. At the present state of 
the Organized Reserve this means that company or bat- 
tery, battalion and regimental officers need a more thor- 
ough training if the Racerve regiments are to continue to 
improve in the next five years as much as they have in 
the last five. 

To that statement perhaps the bulk of Reserve ofhcers 
will immediately say, “We give as much time now as we 
can. We may be willing, but how can we do it?” 

A thorough study P the Army Extension Courses of 
one major arm and also a more limited study of the Com- 
mand & General Staff School courses, convinces me that 
there is a practical, logical solution. This solution is a new 
series of sub-courses, which we will call the “'45- Series.” 
A main purpose of this new series is to fill the big gap 
which now exists between the present 40- Series and the 
so- and 60- Series of the Command & General Staff 
Extension Course. 


<7 
5 


Regular ofhcers who have served as 
unit instructors, and senior Reserve officers, know best of 
all that the military progress of most Reserve officers 
stops abruptly after the 4o- Series is finished. Senior 
Reserve officers in particular are keenly aware of the 
breadth and depth of this gap. 
Perhaps we can see this situation better if we visualize 
the situation of the Reserve officer who stands facing the 
gap. The fact that he has finished the 4o- Series is proof of 
his interest in his advancement in milit: ary knowledge. He 
is, let us say, a senior captain who takes a leading part in 
the active-status training of his re giment. He has arrived at 
point where he is a valuable military asset to his coun- 
Shall he be permitted to go on increasing this value, 
or ” shall he, as in many cases at present, be virtually 
stopped short by the formidable so- Series? 
Our average Reserve officer is between thirty-five and 





The step from the 40- to the 50-series is too big 
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forty; he is married; and he is well occupied with his 
business or profession and his social life, and perhaps with 
a hobby in addition. The time he has available for mili- 
tary study or training activities is not great and he must 
budget it carefully. This officer, let us assume, sits down 
to face the 50- Series. 

He finds first that the lessons are very long. He must 
spend three, four, or even six or eight evenings, or a large 

art of two or more week-ends, working out one complete 
boul These evenings can rarely be consecutive, and 
frequently his efforts must be spaced at considerable and 
irregular intervals. The continuity thread must be sought 
out again and again. This, in itself, is a very wasteful pro- 
cedure and one that is not conducive to a normal zest for 
learning. 

Another objection is that the material of the 50- Series 
is all in terms of a reinforced brigade or a division, quite 
outside his experience and beyond his normal expectancy 
in command. There is, to be sure, absolutely no argu- 
ment that such studies are not necessary or that Reserve 
officers should not study them. But the step from the 
4o- to the 5o- Series is often too great for the Reserve officer 
who probably will never go beyond a regimental assign- 
ment. What he needs and what he wants is a more 
thorough knowledge for his present or next assignment 
in his regiment. 

There is also an impression among Reserve officers in 
field grade that the 50- and 60- Series are more of a prepa- 
ration for the Command & General Staff School course in 
residence than a training that the Reserve officer needs 
for his present assignment or for one that he could reason- 
ably expect in time of national emergency. Since only 
about fifty officers of Reserve regiments take the Special 
Course at Leavenworth each year, it is obvious that the 
average Reservist can never expect to receive this training. 
Hence he is liable to shy away from work that seems to 
him preparatory to a field he will never enter, though he 
may be willing enough to continue suitable work. 

Another point is that ROTC and CMTC graduates 
are beginning to reach the field grades in Reserve regi- 
ments. World War veterans with Reserve commissions 
now number only g,197—or about 9°, of all eligible Re- 
serve officers. Many Reserve regiments have no World 
War veterans at all. In others, ROTC graduates by con- 
sistent training have actually outranked the veterans. 
Lacking war experience, these younger Reserve officers 
need much more training in regimental organization, ad- 
ministration, and tactics wie they are ready to go on to 
higher echelons—to the 50- and 60- Series. 

Some Reserve officers may be prepared to pursue the 
50- Series to advantage senainetaly after completing the 
4o- Series or receiving promotion to field grade. But a 
larger number find the 50- Series much too tough; they 
are beaten to a standstill by five or six lessons. Still more 
srruggic along doing sporadic, uneven work that is hardly 
a credit to their intelligence or industry. But most serious 
of all is the fact that an even larger class simply does not 
tackle the so- Series at all. 








TABLE I 


WHo Does THE EXTENSION SCHOOL WorK - 
(Based upon Extension work done in one Re 





serve military district for the school 
year 1937-1938) 


Officers Per Cent 
Total strength .......... 1,116 100 
Number enrolled ........ 847 76 
Number not enrolled ..... 269 24 
Number completing one or 
more lessons ......... 719 64 
Number completing no work 397 36 
High 20% in hours of work 143 13 
Part of total work done 
as noe 47 
Other 80% doing work ... 576 51 
Part of total work done 
ON REE a 33 
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Statistics of the Reserve extension work done in the 
past year in one district show that 25°, of all assigned or 
attached Reserve officers were not even enrolled (Table I). 
Further, 15°, of those who were enrolled did not submit 
a single lesson during the school year. Some 65°/, did all 
the work. No figures are available to indicate what part 
of the whole was struggling with the 50- Series, but it is 
probable that the same percentages hold for senior cap- 
tains and majors thus engaged. It is interesting to note 
from the table that 13°, 7 ke total number of officers 
did nearly half of all Extension Course work. 

Using the same data to get at the “achievement spread” 
by rank in this same group of officers, an analysis showed 
that approximately 20°/, of officers in all grades ranked 
high. In fact, the high 205 did over 40°/, of all Ex- 
tension Course work (Table II). The work done by 
senior captains and majors is not entirely in the 50- Series. 
Some hours were earned in the 4o- Series and some by 
contact camp and conference attendance, which is also 
true in other grades. This table seems to indicate that 
the logical 50- Series students are doing their share, but as 
noted above, this is not actually the case since senior 
captains and majors are actively engaged in other inactive- 
status training. It is estimated that at least a third and 
possibly a half of the senior captains and majors are not 
doing work in the 50- Series. 

Since these figures cover between 1,100 and 1,200 
Reserve officers, it is reasonable to assume that the condi- 
tions in this group are indicative of those among Reserve 
officers in general. The data show us that the actively 
engaged Reserve officer is, as a rule, doing his job and 
doing it well. It is also plain that there is a considerable 
number who are not keeping up. In some cases there «re 
entirely valid reasons beyond an officer's control. But as 2 
whole, those who are doing correspondence work along 
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Highest 20% in Activity 


Average Per Cent 
Rank Officers Hours Hours Total 
Colonel ... 1 64 64 33 
TS "area 297 148 63 
a 521 104 42 
Captain ... 23 1,800 78 44 
wie... .. @ 4,788 78 44 
aa. .... @ 3,285 67 46 
Total ...143 10,755 


Remaining 80% 
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with other inactive-status training are those who are build- 
ing up the Reserve esprit de corps. 

There can also be no reason to doubt that the Reserve 
Corps is now of age and that it can look at itself with the 
honesty of maturity and spot its own weaknesses. Cer- 
tainly one of its weaknesses is this tendency of many 
officers to reach a stagnation point in their inactive-status 
training. The present structure of the so- Series is a 
barrier, and perhaps the most difficult one in the path of 
Reserve officers who are willing to go ahead with their 
military training. What, then, should a 45- Series cover, 
what can it offer that the 50- and 60- Series cannot, and 
how would it keep Reserve officers working? 

The 45- Series, as the title suggests, would be an in- 
termediate set of subcourses between the 4o- and 50- 
Series. It would have two principal functions. First, it 
would serve as a background and refresher course for the 
senior Reserve officer. As a background course it should 
properly include material on the most closely related 
arms and services. For example, a Coast Artillery anti- 
aircraft officer could be given subcourses on Air Corps 
subjects such as aerial map reading, bombing, and organi- 
zation and identification of aircraft (this last in much 
more detail than in the present brief, inadequate sub- 
course). In the same way this officer could study Infantry 
subcourses to give him a good working knowledge of the 
problems he would have to face if his organization were 
ever called on for infantry supporting missions, whether 
na front, along a line of march, or in a rear area. Officers 
' supporting arms or branches would gain particularly 
om such information. Such interchange of subcourses be- 
(ween arms and branches could well be on the level of the 
,- or 40- Series. Either full subcourses or a : gg de- 

l 


mned refresher course should be made availa 





Summary: The high 20% of officers in activity do over three times as much work as the remaining 
80% and over twice the average for the entire group. 


run consistently more than 20% 
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TABLE II : 
ACHIEVEMENT SPREAD BY RANK, SAME GROUP AS IN TABLE I 


Other 800 in Activity 


seneeneneeeeeees 


Average Per Cent Average Hours 
Officers Hours Hours Total for Each Rank 
5 131 26.2 67 32.5 
7 178 28.3 37 52.8 
20 717 35.8 58 49.8 
87 2,298 264 56 37.3 
253 5,096 20.1 56 34.4 : 
204 3,878 20.0 54 28.3 : 
576 —s«-12,298 
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behind the group average. 
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As a refresher set of subcourses the 45- Series would 
review the most important subjects, with the material so 
drawn up that an officer could take the subcourses in any 
order or sequence. As the inactive-status training and 
conference work varies from year to year to fit the needs 
of Reserve units, the senior captains and majors could 
review those subcourses they needed at any particular time 
for their own parts in the regimental training. If a unit, 
for example, expected active duty the next summer, the 
subcourses studied could be those of most value for the 
coming work or those in which individual ofhcers were 
rusty. This might properly involve a rotation of 45- Series 
subcourses for all unit commanders so as to fit the annual 
inactive-status training schedule as worked out by. the 
regimental commander and his staff. In this way the 
original conception of the Reserve officer's function of do- 
ing one job adequately could develop into the broader 
one of training for several possible assignments both in 
present and in the next grade. 

The 45- Series, being more flexible than either the 4o- 
or 50- Series, would serve admirably as a place to intro- 
duce new material, and changes in policy, organization, 
or tactics. The lesson units, being for the most part 
shorter than corresponding subject coverages in the 4o- or 
50- Series, could be revised or replaced at the minimum 
of effort and cost. 

Another suggestion—which might apply to all sub- 
courses—and which would give the subcourses of the 
45- Series a maximum of value—is this: A careful exami- 
nation of the approved solution by the student should be 
given weight in arriving at the final rating on all lessons 
of a course. In the 4o- ‘and the 50- Series, particularly in 
the latter, the approved solution is not examined or studied 
as carefully as it should be. A student who has worked 
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Five-YEAR ENROLLMENT RECORD IN ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 


Regular Army 


TABLE Iil 


Distribution 


National Guard 


School Year Com. Enl. Com. Enl. 

1933-34 807 1,197 10,226 13,899 
1934-35 .... 1,103 1,285 10,743 15,824 
1935-36 .... 1,416 1,297 11,210 18,569 
1936-37 1,457 1,245 11,811 18,729 
1937-38 1,505 1,244 11,950 18,240 


March-. py’ 
Organized Reserves Miscellaneous 
Com. Enl. CMTC Civ. Total 

46,770 1,567 4,378 5,463 84,307 
50,503 1,260 3,886 4,305 88,909 
55,514 925 2,927 3,863 95,721 
56,109 862 2,824 3,684 96,621 
57,060 996 3,161 3,901 98,057 
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diligently to prepare a map problem may believe that his 
own solution is as good or even better than the approved 
solution. Or he simply (and more often this is the case) 
skims through the approved solution or neglects it en- 
tirely, to get on with the next lesson. 

To remedy this the instructor could grade the solutions 
to a 45- Series map problem on the basis of a weight of 85. 
The instructor would then return the lesson and the ap- 
proved solution to the student, who would go over the 
approved solution, check his own against it, and write out 
his comments on the differences. This he would send 
with his next lesson, or separately as he chose, to the in- 
structor. The instructor would evaluate the comment of 
the student and give a final rating based on both the stu- 
dent's solution and his comment. 

This would not only insure the study of approved solu- 
tions carefully, but would give the initiative and the skill 
of the student fuller play. A clearer understanding of the 
ptinciples involved would be essential in commenting on 
the differences between an approved solution and his own. 
This method would be particularly valuable in the 45- 
Series because there the student would be handling ma- 
terial with which he was more or less familiar and which 
would call for a wider experience and a higher degree of 
skill than could be expected from a student handling new 
material. He would thus find the work more interesting. 

The second function of the 45- Series would be to intro- 
duce the 50- Series. The 45- Series would not serve as a 
substitute for the Command & General Staff School 
course, but it would give enough work on the funda- 
mentals of higher command to furnish a Reserve officer 
in a regimental assignment, a fairly complete military 
education without the 50- Series. 

Thus the subcourses of the 45- Series would need be 

ped in two sections, with the first of them on the 
level of the 30- and the 4o- Series, prepared for the Reserve 
officer who did not have in mind pointing toward the 
50- Series but who wanted merely to refresh himself on his 
basic training. The second section of subcourses in the 45- 
Series should follow in general the main divisions of the 
50- Series—Tactics and Technique of the Separate Arms; 





Tactical Principles and Decisions; Troop Leading; and 
Command, Staff, and Logistics. But the treatment should 
be largely in terms of the company or battery, the bat- 
talion and the regiment, instead of the brigade and the 
division. These 45- Series subcourses should cover what 
regimental officers need to know about larger echelons, but 
by means of problems involving the functions of regi- 
mental and lower units. In this way regimental officers 
would gain some acquaintance with higher units and how 
they were handled, but they would still think largely in 
terms of their present or next higher assignments within 
the regiment. From the standpoint of developing Reserve 
efficiency, this part of the series migh well have its great- 
est value in the resulting continuation of study by many 
senior captains and majors. 

It would be very important, in the 45- Series, to keep 
the lessons short—short enough to work out in two 
evenings. Since practically all correspondence study by 
Reserve officers is done in the evening, this means lessons 
that the average student can do in from six to eight hours. 
When a lesson has a reading assignment, or a combined 
reading and staking-out assignment that cannot be done 
conveniently in a single evening, the waste of time in 
picking up thoughts and points on a partly read assign- 
ment or an incompletely staked-out situation map is very 
considerable. Many lessons in the present 50- Series 
marked as six-, eight-, or ten-hour lessons, take the average 
Reserve officer at least twice as much time as that, and 
inconvenient, awkward breaks in continuity are inevitable. 
The discouragement that comes with such waste of time 
and effort is very real and is only too effective in keeping 
low the number of lessons completed and, corresponding- 
ly, the officer’s sense of achievement. Shorter lessons in 
the 45- Series would encourage and build up a sense of 
achievement. Closely allied is the pleasure that che 
Reserve officer gets from his Extension School work. It is 
easy if it is fun, and it is fun when it comes in digestible 
doses. 

The Reserve officer realizes, of course, that the Army 
Extension Courses were not constructed entirely for him. 


According to the latest available data (March 31, 1938, 
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f; the office of the Executive for Reserve Affairs) 
6o Reserve officers, or only 58°/, of a total of 98,057 
|. cnsion Course enrollments, completed a total of 35,628 
s. courses for a total of 1,358,478 hours of instruction. 
Ts includes all hours earned in Extension school work. 
Tic National Guard in the same period enrolled 30,190 
(1,950 of whom were National Guard officers. The 

re a enrollees were scattered among enlisted Reserv- 
_ CMTC trainees, civilians, Regular Army officers 

| Regular Army enlisted men. The approximate 
grouping is now rather well established as can be seen 


from Tables III and IV. 


[he Command & General Staff School course (with 
no distinction made between the 50- and 60- Series) had 
an enrollment of 3,122 students. Of this total, 565 were 
officers of the Regular Army, 655 were National Guard 
officers, and 1,897 were Reserve officers. Only one out of 
thirty Reserve Extension Course students was enrolled in 


the Command & General Staff School course. 
The advantages of a 45- Series, as suggested in this 


article, seem evident enough for the idea to take root and 
develop as the next logical step in Army Extension course 
development. To recapitulate, the series I have suggested 
is, first of all, flexible. Both sections of it—the refresher 
and the new subcourses—are short. The refresher sub- 
courses can be taken in any sequence to fit the needs of 
individual officers and the annual inactive-status training 
schedule of units. The new advanced subcourses filling 
the big jump to the 50- Series, can be taken in a logical 
sequence, at any time, before, during, or after the re- 
fresher work. The needs of officers who wish merely to 
retain their present commissions and of those who wish to 
prepare for the next higher grade are both met. Senior 
captains who do not want to remain idle, and yet do not 
want to run the risk of having subcourses outlawed by the 
present five-year rule of limitations, will find the 45- Series 
an ideal bridge over one or more otherwise idle years. 


The proposed 45- Series is in digestible units. The 
briefer treatment is ideal for the Reserve officer who is 
subject, as we all are, to the laws of forgetting. The units 
are in a form he can use quickly for instruction purposes. 
With the method of marking suggested, the lesson units 
will have an added interest through placing a premium on 
initiative. 

The 45- Series is also adaptable for adding new ma- 
terial and replacing old, quickly and at low cost. Short 
lessons will reduce revision time and make modern ma- 
terial available in a shorter time for Reserve study. This 
is a particular advantage in those arms and services where 
technical advances are rapid. 


The 45- Series makes a definite appeal to a group of 
Reserve officers not now working. To the large group of 
held officers and senior captains not now doing Extension 
work, or struggling unsuccessfully with the 5o- Series, 


(ie 45- Series offers a logical means of renewing their in- 








TABLE IV 


AEC DistriBuTION By ARMS, SERVICES, ETC. 
March 31, 1938 





Adjutant General's Department ...... 705 
oe | Pee ere eee 2,606 
PE whew a dnarieda see bane oes 5,121 
RNY hc cdaie a ncsne vedsvvestices 723 
? Chemical Warfare Service .......... 1,653 
: Coast Artillery Corps .............. 8,573 
| Corps of Bagmmects ......... 0.20065 5,216 
iP cOe 6 iwih ona ces wae a 14,325 
Finance Department ............... 784 
ci aris punieeh teen's ss 32,891 
Judge Advocate General’s Department 702 
Medical Department (including Avia- 
: tion Medicine Course) ........... 11,256 
: Military Intelligence Division, General 
a a eee. er 546 
Ordnance Department ............. 1,688 
Quartermaster Corps ............... 5,436 
ot errr tT ere ere 2,169 
Command & General Staff Extension 
EC LT OTT PTT ee 3,122 
Special Staff and Logistics Extension 
EE een pe eae ee 541 











terest in further military education. The graduated les- 
sons bridging the gap between the 4o- and the 50- Series, 
the two-evening lesson unit, the rotation plan for annual 
training schedules, and the fact that the 45- Series is a 
logical step to the 50- Series 

more consistent participation. 

The 45- Series might, in addition to these main points 
of advantage, provide a convenient means of inter-arm 
and inter-service exchange of information. At the present 
time policy does not permit a Reserve officer of one arm 
or service to enroll in a subcourse in another arm or service. 
The only apparent reason for this is to prevent confusion 
and to keep eee imposing too great a burden on unit in- 
structors. But many would like to take subcourses of 
other arms in which they were interested and which 
would have a direct military value for them in their pres- 
ent or next assignments. If some provision to this end 
could be made in the 45- Series, a great gain in under- 
standing and a much closer cooperation between the arms 
would undoubtedly result. 

A 45- Series should by all means be the next step in 
Extension Course growth. In the name of a better and 
more efficient Reserve Corps | suggest that immediate 
steps be taken by the proper authorities to study the need 
for and the possibilities of such a series. We in the Reserve 
need it and want it. 


all will invite a greater and 


























The Infantry 
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ank ‘Fizin g in the - Attic 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM J. PHELAN, Infantry 


Some time ago it was bruited about that 
power had devised an elaborate electrically-operated 
dummy tank for preliminary tank-gunner training pre- 


foreign 


paratory to firing from moving tanks. 

The principle seemed sound and practical. It has turned 
out to be possible, to manufacture trom salv age, after trial 
and error for about a month, the firing pl: etheusia shown 
in Figure 1. 

On this platform the gunners and would-be gunners of 
the tank company dim into the sling and, when the 
switch i is pressed, find themselves rolling over the uneven 

“terrain” of the attic. The gunner rs eye pressed to 
the eyepiece, experiences all the difficulties of combat 
fring. 

This complete assembly can be used in the attic (or the 
cellar) to teach men to fire from a moving tank at station- 
ary or moving targets. It can be used on the range itself 
in pl ace of a tank to eliminate the cost of gas and oil, and 
repair and upkeep. It is operated by a one-half horse- 
power electric motor, but can be operated by hand. 

In Figure 2, the top eccentric is a 1,000-inch target 
trackwheel with the shaft offset one inch from center, and 
the wheel bored and welded to the shaft. This is the 
driving wheel of the mechanism. The large wooden ec- 
centric below has a one-inch cam. This size of cam ap- 





proximates satisfactorily the movement of a tank over 
rolling ground. 

The action can be made rougher or more irregular by 
attaching cams of varying sizes at irregular intervals to 
this whe. These cams can be fastened to the wheel by 
wood screws. The frame used was a salvaged Chevrolet 
truck chassis with the front sawed away. A wooden franx 
will work as well. The rear of the frame rolls on the sector 
of a circle. 

The ball mount of the caliber .30 machine gun is 
fastened to a one-eighth inch metal plate in front. Directly 
below the gun is a caliber .22 rifle zeroed to the telescopic 
sight. This arrangement permits the use of the mount 
both for caliber .22 firing indoors and caliber .30 firing 
on the range. 


The mount as pictured can be easily carried by two 
men. It fits in the body of a truck with room to spare and 
lends itself readily to movement anywhere. With the ex- 
ception of the motor it was made entirely from salvage. 
Material to make it would cost about $30. 00. 

The advantage of such a mount is plain for use at 
northern posts where the winter is severe, at posts where 
there is no range, and at any post at all for the initial 


training of the new tanker. 


Figure 1—The firing platform. Figure 2—The “tank” in action. Figure 3—A rear view of the “tank.” Figure 4—It 
makes a 2-man load. 
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the $3.00 minimum. 





Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their con- 
tributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 
consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 


Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted 
double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear 
from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published 






within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


The Salute 


FE xcept when in the field, the American soldier raises 
his arm in salute to every ofhcer he passes; the unlucky 
officer wears out his temper in returning the same. The 
Communists, Fascists and Nazis go this one better by 
having everybody raise his arm in universal beil. The 
whole business is a mockery and a nuisance. 


The salute is considered an aid to discipline. But as 
practiced in cantonments and adjacent towns during the 
war it was a nightmare. To the ordinary officer it ap- 
pe: ared that the main occupation of the black-braiders 
in the United States in 1917-18 was reprimanding soldiers 
and officers for violation of saluting regulations. 


Why is the salute necessary in a modern army? We 
don’t use it in the field where discipline is strictest. Yet 
we arouse every soldier's wrath in peacetime by this ad- 
herence to old custom. To a Democrat, this is the time 
of the New Deal; to a Republican it is the period of 
progress through streamlining. Under either theory the 
salute is a waste of energy, of time, of good nature. 

On the front in France the soldier saluted only his 
colonel, major, and company officers. Why not improve 
on that now and salute only the officer to whom we re port 
for duty? 

Coronet Pup S. Van Crise, Infantry Reserve. 


ie Se 
Give Your Lieutenants a Hand 


Many girls eventually understand things after learn- 
ing them the hard way, and wail, “If only mother had 


told me. ’ Many officers eventually learn things 
the hard way, a shout, “If only my first company com- 
mander had told me. . . .!” 


My thought about it is this: As a company commander 
| have a definite duty to my lieutenant. 

That may sound like putting the cart before the horse, 
but it is a poor horse that can not, on occasion, back the 
cart. Your lieutenant has a duty to you, but so have you 
to him. And a duty often neglected. 

Even a busy company commander owes some of his 
me to the = Sree d, rather nervous, yet often brash 
oungster who is beginning the great experience of wear- 
ng a Sam Browne belt and giving orders to men old 

ough to be his father. Sometimes these youngsters 


need holding back and sometimes they need pushing 
forward, but all of them need a lot of telling about a lot of 
things. 

In fact, new lieutenants usually walk around in a fog 
wondering what in the name of shoe polish they are sup- 
posed to do. The captain is busy; at least he gives that 
impression after long years of carefully cultivating the 
manner calculated to produce that idea. If the captain 
wants something done he stops rustling the papers on his 
desk just long enough to give the job to a sergeant. It 
takes time and effort to explain things to green lieu- 
tenants, no matter how earnest and eager they may be. 

But suppose we list a few of the things a company com- 
mander would, if he stopped to think about it, include in 
his duties to his lieutenant: 

Require him to be at the company at least fifteen 
minutes before drill call. 

Correct small personal details, such as wearing cap at 
too great an angle, not shining his leather, mannerisms of 
carriage and of voice and command, saber manual, etc 

Teach him the right attitude toward soldiers. 

Have him keep a dummy morning report, duty and 
guard rosters, and a fund book until he fully understands 
ues. 

See that he learns about service records, clothing settle- 
ments, final statements, payrolls, and all the rest. 

Require him to keep the mess records, even to making 
out menus and figuring orders for the commissary—all 
to be checked by the mess sergeant, of course. 

Have him make out reports of survey, clothing requi- 
sitions, budget requisitions, statements of charges. 

Give him a growl when he needs one, and a pat on the 
back when he deserves one. 


Make the advances toward social conversation at hops 
if he seems uncertain what to do about you there, and 
so indicate the distinction between social relations and 
official relations. 

New lieutenants are too often like orphan chil dren 
around the orderly room and are “put in their place” by 
ignoring them. Instead, let them know where they stand. 
And don’t tell other company commanders and the 
major what a worthless, helpless second lieutenant the 
government has issued you. 

His continued worthlessness is actually a reflection on 
you. Company COMMANDER. 
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Thirst Reducers 


“Don't drink until the hike’s over, youngster. You can 
rinse your throat if you want to, but if you fill up on the 
way, you'll get the heebie-jeebies sure and have to fall 
out. The shorthorns you see pulling at their canteens every 
hale will never get over being recruits. The old-timers 
always pull into camp with enough water left to shave, 
take a bath, boil slum, and clean their messkits, and 
mebbe brush their teeth. | remember once over in Min- 
danao... .” 

On the day before the Big Hike big-eared recruits are 
absorbing every word, and perhaps wondering why an 
army hike has to be so different. Somewhere in the back- 
ground is a senior officer who cocks an approving ear 
toward the sergeant and feels the satisfaction of a leader 
who makes sure his men are ready for a stiff test. 


So, on the morrow, the first camp-ground sees the 
arrival of a thoroughly dehydrated company. The men 
drink the Lyster bag dry and still can’t get enough. Most 
of them are logy, perhaps one or two are sick. 

On the same hot march the major’s horse had all he 
wanted to drink at every opportunity along the way pro- 
vided only there was more marching to do after each 
watering. The human hiker is a healthy animal and 
what is good for one ought to be good for the other. 
Workmen drink while they work. Hiking is hard work. 
Then why is water taboo for the hiking soldier? 

But modern science knows that there is more to it than 
that. Man sweats continuously. The amount depends 
principally on his activity and physical condition, and on 
the temperature. Sweat is water, salt, and a little waste 
organic matter. Most of the salt and water come directly 
from the blood stream without change of chemical form. 
Any great or prolonged reduction in the salt content of 
the blood seriously leads first to heavy fatigue and then 
to heat exhaustion with unconsciousness, nausea, cramps, 
and sometimes death, if it’s bad enough. You can emit a 
loud horse laugh if you like; but the right preventive is 
to give salt to thirsty men to cure their thirst. 

Ford engineers experimented with men performing 
heavy labor at high temperatures. Before the experiments, 
a four-hour shift was all these men could stand. By feed- 
ing them salt at intervals, their working time was doubled. 
The total amount of salt per man per day necessary was 
slightly less than a teaspoonful. ty salt is fed in hot 
weather in all progressive factories. 

The full solution to the problem is to replace the loss of 
water and salt both—and to replace them as fast as they 
are lost, not hours later. It is our mission to bring men to 
the end of the march in the best possible condition. 

There is little training value in habitually denying men 
water on the march. experience may permit each 
individual to find out for himself how much he can en- 
dure, but it does not harden him physically for the next 
march any more than going without food. If you pin the 
Old Sergeant down he will tell you that the soldier in 
the field is never sure of plenty at the end of the march 


March--\ pri] 
and so must hoard his supply. It’s a good point, bi: at 


least we can always let the soldier have salt. 

A simple way is this: First, promote a supply of ‘cn- 
grain capsules from the regimental surgeon. Then | ave 
the mess sergeant fill them with sale and issue thre or 
four per man just before the hike. There is no dai 
through overdosing except in large quantities. Ad vise 
each man to start the hike with one capsule of salt and a 
couple of glasses of water in his belly as a sweat reserve, 
(But guard against ice water! ) Tell them further to drink 
moderately at each hourly halt, planning their schedules 
so as to have little or no water left in their canteens at the 
end of the hike. The salt capsules should be spaced one 


to two hours apart. 


Mayor G. E. Parker, /nfantry 


ee oe 
Paper Battles 


Speaking of subcourses, some day I should like the 
chance to plead with the man who writes them. A 
parently every effort is expended to make them as dull 
as possible. True, some subjects are inescapably dull. But 
tactics could be made a fascinating subject, as could 
several others. | should like to see the Army hire a good 
fiction writer to help the experts write a course in tactics 
or logistics. The Army spends good money for blank 
cartridges to make participants in a maneuver feel they 
are fighting a real battle. But apparently no one ever tried 
to put a little life and pep into a map problem—yet it 
could easily be done. We Reserves have at least some inter- 
est in military matters or we would never have joined, 
but our interest in the technical aspects of our training 
seldom reaches a white heat. 


When we open a lesson and find the same old Gettys- 
burg map, and learn that the Blues are again going to 
fight the poor battered Reds along the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland line, we just grit our teeth and plow into it 
grimly. Everybody knows that Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land are not going to war, and that if they did there 
would not exist the ideal conditions under which every 
paper battle is fought. 

Let’s have a little of the verisimilitude that is developed 
when troops maneuver. Let’s defend our east or west 
coast, or Hawaii, or the Philippines. Let’s use the troops 
that would actually be available: I'll wager that the of- 
ficers of several foreign countries have a better idea of 
what troops could be concentrated at San Francisco on 
ten days’ notice than do the officers of the Reserve Corps. 
Then let’s follow a campaign through a full subcourse, 
working out all the different conditions of attack and de- 
fense as the campaign develops. Let’s have it rain and bog 
down some of our trucks, and have the enemy bomb the 
daylights out of our railhead. And let’s have planes that 
fly over 100 m.p.h. and trucks that can travel over 8 
m.p.h. on pavement. Outmoded data gives the Reserve the 
impression that the Army is either far behind the times 
in its strategy, or else thinks so little of him that it 
cannot be bothered to bring his instruction up to date. ! 
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be! ve that it would be possible to work out a course in 


tx. cs that would be as hard to lay aside as a good war 


+ besoin on the tactics of the company or battery it 
" id be vastly better if the student could work them out 
in xis own neighborhood. Problems could be made suf- 
ficiently elastic to fit any locality. What if contour maps 
at » scale of three inches to the mile are not available? 
We will never use them in war anyway. A student can 
learn many times as much from locating a battery on the 
map, then driving out to the location on Sunday morning 

id adjusting his gun positions to the terrain, than he will 
al a whole campaign fought at far-off Gettysburg. 

The European situation has made this country think 
about defense. It appears that we are going to strive for 
greater preparedness and that part of the increased effort is 
to be in improvement of the Reserves. The Regulars have 
always been the backbone of the Army in past wars and 
they will be in the next, but for flesh and muscle the 
citizen soldier has been and must be depended upon. If 
the citizen soldier is to be ready for duty when needed, he 
must be encouraged to prepare, and the surest way to get 
him to exert himself is to make him feel that he has a part 
of some importance. The Regular Army must get over 
the tecling that it is the Army, and that the Reserves are 
a species of camp follower. 

|, for one, hope that the ORC is given an important 
Pea in this country’s plans of rearmament. There are 
thousands of able men in the Corps. It is to be hoped that 
their value can be developed to the utmost. But in the 
opinion of one who is first a civilian and only secondly a 
soldier, it is as much a matter of psychology as of funds 
or materiel. Citizen SOLDIER. 
OS Bad 


“Dinner,” not “Lunch” 


That was an excellent Cerebration about better cold 
lunches in The JourNnat for January-February. But I dis- 
agree heartily on one point. What a soldier eats at midday 

or any other time—should not be called a “lunch.” 

In the first place, it sounds too much as if war were 
thought of asa picnic and not as the serious business it is 
for all concerned. In the second place, the very word 

“lunch” carries the meaning of something light, some- 
thing grabbed from a soda fountain in a hurry, some- 
thing of no real substance. In other words, a bite or two 
to stave off hunger until the next square meal comes 
around. 

In peacetime when a soldier sits down at mess it is not 
to eat a “lunch” but an honest, solid dinner. It’s not a 
snack he expects, it’s a full meal. The last one he had was 
six hours before, and there’s been a stiff morning of drill 

or fatigue in between. And so, at noontime, the main 
meal of the day weighs down the table with good sub- 
stantial food. Ie s time for “dinner,” not a mere lunch, 
when the morning’ s work is done. 

Even more so in war. The infantryman attacks at 


wn and by noontime, if he’s not a dead or badly 
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wounded hero, he wants as big a meal as he ever ate. 
No. matter whether it gets up to him hot from the 
kitchens, which it rarely does in the midst of battle, or 
comes out of his haversack cold and squashed, it’s a “din 
ner” he needs and wants, not a “lunch.” 

The idea of using the word “lunch” thus inappropri- 
ately arose some years ago. When you sit at a desk all 
morning working with your brain instead of your body, 
doubtless a “lunch” will do, come noon. There was strong 
protest from some of the hardier field soldiers against re- 
placing the word “dinner.” There was even an attempt 
to compromise matters by c alling the fresh food the soldier 
carries on his back a “cold meal.” But the “cold lunchers”’ 
won out, and as the word has spread throughout the In- 
fantry, cold dinners have shrunk unmistak ably, into cold 
lunches. 

As long as we think in terms of lunch, that is exactly 
what the troops are going to get—a couple of flattened- 
out sandwiches and a small pickle—not enough calories 
to campaign on for an hour and a half at most. But begin 
to order cold dinners issued once again, and jolt the 
cooks’ elbows a few times to get them back in the habit, 
and there won't be any more grumbling stomachs at 2:30 
p.M. Call it “dinner,” and give them dinner. They earn 
it, in peace or war. Mess Orricer. 

5 5 A 7 


Coffee-Cooler’s Lament 


It was about ten o'clock when Captain Glint called off 
close-order drill. His broad leathery face assumed an air 
of satisfaction as he settled into his favorite chair at the 
table in the kitchen storeroom, and spoke to his lieu- 
tenant. 

“Beam,’” he said, as the cook brought the coffee, and 
the DRO hurried away after the side-arms, “You can 
check that ‘86’ this afternoon. It’s Friday, anyway. How 
about running next door and asking Captain Glance to 
come over for coffee?” His eyes followed the youngster 
affectionately as he went out. Then: “Dining Room 
Orderly, bring i in a couple more chairs and some more 
coffee.” 

When the three officers were settled, Captain Glint 
looked down at his trousered legs. “Glance,” he said, 

“after all the griping about breeches you and I have 
done in the last fifteen years, I’ve got to admit that they 
had their good points.” 

“Yes,” said Glance. “Look at my trousers now, after 
an hour's drill. I put ‘em on clean this morning, and look 
at the bottoms of the legs.” 

“T don’t mean that—cutting the grass on the drill 
field would help that situation. But look at the future. 
You know as well as I do that trousers look like hell with 
those GI canvas leggins. The leggins don’t fit, and a 
tall man can’t keep ‘em up because they don’t come 
high enough on his calves. I formally predict that some 
PX will come out pretty soon with some fancy com- 
mercial kind of leggin that fits better, and then some CO 
will see em. The first thing you know he’ll tell his offi- 
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cers: ‘Of course I can’t order you to make the men buy 
‘em, but I'd like to see this regiment equipped with ’em 
—and after all a dollar and a half isn’t a lot of money.’ 
Then, boy! It'll start. Next the general will call a full 
held inspection, and some regimental staff officer will 
conceive the idea of having the men take their old 
trousers to the regimental tailor to get them taken in a 
little below the knee so they won't bunch so much. You 
see, the old trousers wouldn't be used except in the field 
anyway. 

“| get it,” said Glance quickly. “Then the tailor would 
start selling trousers that had been taken ina little... .”’ 

-. . and they wouldn't be trousers any more. . 
. just what I was going to say, Glint. . 

they would be breeches, Glance—back to 
breeches again we'd be!” 

“But, Captain Glint,” said young Beam, looking from 
one breathless officer to another, “the Marines have had 
trousers for years... .” 

“Son,” said Captain Glint, gazing at him with a 
tolerant smile, “the Marines lack imagination—they ‘re 
just not as smart as we are.” 

LIEUTENANT FOOTSOLDIER. 
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Si. Abe 
First Aid for Gas 


The soldier of today’s front-line forces will undoubted- 
ly be subjected to every known variety of chemical attack 
in any war between major powers. Thus chemical first 
aid will be necessary in the proper training of every 
soldier. 

The degree of chemical casualties can be greatly re- 
duced by prompt and correct treatment. But though it is 
true that proficiency in certain methods of chemical first 
aid are already covered in some of our manuals, the ma- 
terials usable for their immediate measures, as given in a 
Chemical Warfare School pamphlet—kerosene, soap, 
boric acid, ‘baking soda, chlorine gas, copper sulphate, 
oil, alcohol, caustic soda, ferric hydrate paste, and mild 
stimulants such as coffee—are not yet made readily avail- 
able to individual men in battle. They are not in the first- 
aid packet. A machine gunner or a truck driver will 
usually have some oil. A number of men may have a 
cake of soap and some water. But these items in the hands 
of a few men are certainly not first-aid material in the real 
sense. 

We supply first-aid materials for other battle injuries. 
There is every reason to do the same thing for those who 
may be exposed to chemical injury. 

We should also have training in chemical first aid, em- 
phasizing especially the need for rapid application. Im- 
mediate first aid for some of the worst kinds of gases will 
prevent many a serious casualty, and keep some from be- 
ing casualties at all. But without materials such training 
would have little value, and might even affect morale ad- 
versely by the thought that perhaps no materials will be 
readily at hand in war. 

The present first-aid packet contains a sterile bandage. 
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Possibly this could be soaked in oil or grease for : .¢ in 
cleaning off vesicant gases without greatly affecti: ~ jts 
suitability for present use. A small amount of s¢ \p js 
another important item for inclusion—perhaps the -nost 
important. This soap should be treated with cher: icals 
not only to increase its normal power of removing che nical 
agents but also to make it too unpleasant for ordinar, use 
as a soap. 

The commercial development of small metal boctles 
has increased the possibility of using gas as medicine, 
Hence gas of any kind can now be made cheaply avail- 
able to the individual soldier. Oxygen might be pro- 
vided for first aid to phosgene cases. A chlorine mixture 
of the proper strength for use in treating DM cases is a 
simple matter. 

Any chemical first-aid materials must not only be few 
and simple, but they must also be such that misappli- 
cation can cause no serious harm. They should be pfo- 
vided for immediate treatment only, further treatment to 
be given at the first-aid station. 

Chemical injuries, however, will occur in large numbers 
within a short space of time. Hence first-aid from medical 
troops will be delayed, and delay will often mean the 
difference between a serious casualty and a light one, or 
no casualty at all. Unless we furnish, well before the 
next war comes, adequate methods of training in, and 
materials for, chemical first aid, it will hardly be wrong 
to say that great numbers of casualties will come about, 
not so much through the action of the enemy, as through 
our own neglect. 


Captain Georce H. Hopkins, NYNG. 


Se a 
The Public Needs Traditions Too 


The idea of preserving and displaying our military tra- 
ditions presented in Lieutenant Colonel Landreth’s recent 
Cerebration is as basic to success in future wars as any that 
The INFANTRY JouRNAL has put forth in all the years 
I've been a regular reader. But one very important point, 
it seems to me, <an hardly be pounded home too forcibly. 
The building of Army tradition may have been too long 
neglected. But what is the state of military tradition out- 
side the Army? 

The Regular Army will form but a fraction of the men 
who fight our next war. The man who will go into battle 
when war doth come will be Johnny Q. Public. He is the 
man who needs to become permeated with tradition and 
history during time of peace. 

There are few in England who have never heard of the 
Black Watch or the Grenadier Guards. And fewer stil! 
who have never heard of the Old Contemptibles on the 
Retreat from Mons. But I have encountered otherwise in- 
telligent Americans to whom Pickett’s charge meant 
nothing whatever and who couldn’t remember whether 


the North or South wore blue. 
Once George Washington and his Continentals won a 


war and built a country by battling some of Britain’s {1n- 
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[here were heroic men and heroic regiments in the 
f our wars and in every other. Then why not remind 
che American public that it has an Army whose record 
is «cond to none? There is a great and neglected wealth of 
marerial on which the Army’s press yt officers 
should get to work. 
they did, the day might come when an American 
would say, not that Pickett’s division advanced as if it 
were the Old Guard of Napoleon, but that the Old 
Guard used to attack like Pickett’s Virginians. . ote 
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Your Efficiency Goes With You 


And your inefhciency oft remains in the organization 
vou leave behind. That is, unless you think about the 
commander who is to take your place when you are 
gone. 
~ How often a new company commander takes over an 
outfit and immediately encounters a lot of minor difh- 
culties which you could easily have helped him avoid! 
And how often are they laid, loudly as a rule, where they 
belong—at the door of the former company commander? 

On the other hand, if your successor finds everything 
organized for him to take over without trouble—if he 
fade. for example, that you have left a personal memo- 
randum charting the rocks in the local sea, and have 
otherwise taken pains to save him annoyance—then your 
efficiency may survive your departure in the verbal com- 
ment of your successor. 

And there is no higher praise than that of the man who 
takes over from you and then says you're a good officer. 
That's something! 

Here are a few things not to do: 


Don’t wait until the last day before you depart for the 
Philippines to get your fund ready to turn over, with a re- 
sulting last-minute scramble, and loose ends to be tied 
after you're gone. 

Don’t wait until your relief checks your property and 
finds a shortage, which you then rush around to make up 
or eventually ask him to take over. 

Don’t ask him to accept chipped and cracked china. 


Don’t buy expensive stuff on the installment plan, so 
that the company fund is still paying for it after your de- 
parture. 

Don’t walk off and leave an overdue drill schedule for 
which headquarters will call before the post gate slams 


shut behind you. 

Don’t will to your successor a couple of chronic drunks 
you should have either christianized or bounced long ago. 

And here are a few things to do: 

Have your property ready for easy checking with all 
items of a kind in one place—including (most particu- 
larly) all the spare parts of the things that have spare 
parts. 
ae a file of local ground rules, such as: No drill on 
he baseball diamond; a diagram of the police area as- 
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signed to the company; rifle company ofhcers can’t wear 
house: troop movements on and off the post pass through 
Gate X only. Also, leave a memorandum on the personal 
hobbies and idiosyncracies of all the powers-that-be, such 
as: The colonel is hell on hand salutes; the adjutant gets 
miffed if discharge papers are not in headquarters corller 
than necessary; the S-3 doesn’t like to see ‘Inspection as 
prescribed’ on weekly drill schedules; the major is par- 
ticularly cranky about clean kitchen stoves, and he likes 
his coffee without cream and in that cracked cup with the 
handle. And give these to your relief with your blessing. 
Yes, the man who takes over will learn a lot about you 
and your efficiency. If you think of his convenience you 
will not only receive his blessing in turn, but you will 
also be leaving the mark of your efficiency on your old 
outfit. ‘Company COMMANDER. 


Co-ordinate Strips for Maps 


Work on maps often requires the use of miscellaneous 
maps and charts of various scales. These in turn c all for 
different coordinate strips. Here is a method that solved 
my problem and may solve yours. | used a home-made 
celluloid scale that is quickly and easily made. 


Plain heavy celluloid similar to that used for a dratts- 
man’s triangles is expensive and hard to find. Therefore 
I used the films of spoiled photographic negatives. 

Secure from a photographer (a newspaper photogra- 

pher or an obliging post photographer will do) any film 
he no longer needs. He will have many sizes, but the 
8” x 10” is the best. Remove the emulsion by soaking the 
film in hot water for ten or fifteen minutes. Next scale 
off the different sizes of maps you are using so as to form 
the familiar right-angled affair shown in training regula- 
tions. Now carefully plot these on a piece of paper the 
same size as your film. It is better to copy from a paper 
drawing rather than to work directly on the film. You 
will find you can get several scales on the same film. The 
one I use has six with room for more. 


Next place your films over the paper drawing and with 
a piece of steel wool or ink eraser roughe n the * aces you 
are going to copy on the film. This is necessary to get the 
ink to take. Technically speaking, you are giving the 
film a “tooth,” so that your ink won’t run. Be sure to 
place a legend on each angle to show the scale of each 
grid strip to avoid future errors. 

After the ink has dried thoroughly, paint with a single 
coating of shellac over the inked ot Aa with a small 
brush. This will keep the ink from running should the 
film get wet or if your fingers are moist. Shellac is quite 
transparent and will not interfere with map reading. The 
only difficulty will come when you try to print on it. The 
roughened surfaces catch the penpoint and make good 
printing difficult. However, rubbing a little talcum 
powder over the shellac may help obviate this. 


Captain ArtHur Putsirer, Signal Corps 
g 
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COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE vIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 


to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 


brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 
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Discipline 
What is — How does it grow, how can one 
distinguish it? Even the dictionary is confusing. It has 
six definitions ranging from “instruction’ through “ pun- 
ishment” to a final definition “rule or system of rules af- 
fecting conduct.” Perhaps the best is another definition: 
“Control gained by — obedience or order as in a 


school or army; hence, order y conduct; as troops noted 
for their discipline.” 


This last looks imposing, but it means little. How is 
obedience enforced, control gained? One can enforce 
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obedience, and orderly conduct, and have a group | oted 
for these qualities and be far wide of the military 1 \ark. 
A prison group may show all of these, yet it is the anti- 
thesis of a military organization. Military discipl 1e is 
something else. Yet, too often order, precision, and in tant 
blind obedience are the things we use in judging a military 
organization. Looking on the Civil War armies, von 
Moltke—probably with a sniff—called them armed ob, 
fighting on a continent. Certainly neither the Northern 
or the Southern army could hold a candle to the German 
army on parade or review. A rather slouchy group of 
soldiers, no doubt, when compared to the standards o! the 
Prussian Guards. 

And yet when a person reads their full history he is 
filled with awe at the terrific fighting that occurred. The 
Northern Army of the Potomac took defeat after defeat 
and doggedly came back for more. The Southern army 
opposing it, by sheer will power, held on until the very 
country it was defending collapsed about it. Losses on 
both sides were appalling. Witness the Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania. Yes, these troops had a war discipline and 
fought superbly under it. In that day their equal was not 
in the world, whether they were Coldstream or Prussian 
Guards. 

The foreigners were deceived because they judged an 
organization by its outward marks, which quite often have 
no relationship to the battle worth of the unit. Oddly 
enough, in the middle of the Civil War after a long winter 
of inspection some of our own officers made the same mis- 
take. Based on long observation and inspection, one corps 
of the Army of the Potomac was picked as the best- 
trained and disciplined outfit in the army. Perhaps its 
accomplishments squared with foreign military standards 
because it was manned and officered by a great number of 
foreigners. Conjecture what you will. But later, in the 
Battle of Chancellorsville, the highly rated corps — 
one solid blow and practically dissolved. The other cor 
rated below it, coolly swung around and held stoutly. he 
army was ready to advance, but the commander had lost 
his nerve and Chancellorsville became a Union defeat. 


If anyone cares to dig deeply enough he can find that in 
the past, armies of smashing power had a discipline that 
had few outward trappings akin to the discipline we think 
is fundamental today. It is interesting to study the dis- 
cipline of the armies of Napoleon. Some startling things 
appear, such as sergeants trying the sergeant-culprits be- 
fore turning them over to the officers for punishment. 
Corporals did the same. The officers encouraged it all, as 
du Bracq shows us. Straggling of troops was often bad, 
but they always swarmed to the battlefield. The com- 
mander in chief sat around camphres and exchanged yarns 
with enlisted men. All queer to us, certainly. 

The lesson to be drawn from all this is that to judge 3 
unit’s battle worth calls for a keenness that cannot be re- 
placed by a set of precise standardized items very often 
the product of the pomp of peace. In fact, they may lead 
us astray in judging our own or a hostile unit. There is 
more to it: for an army is a fighting organization whose 
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ab. ty depends on an inward feeling among the troops. 
T!.. inward feeling, that would need pages to analyze 
an. set forth, can never be judged by a stereotyped out- 
ward pattern of conduct. Thus, it means that any com- 
monder must see what is going on beneath the surface, 
not use a phy sical yardstick’. That is not easy. 
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Daniel Boone’s 100% Descendants 


trom the days of Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Boone, 
shortly after the close of the American Revolution when 
the Blue Grass State was still a part of Virginia, the 
i4gth Infantry (Kentucky National Guard) traces its 
ancestry down to the red- 
letter day when it joined 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
at hundred percenters. In 
1812 it formed the Second 
Regiment, Kentucky Mi- 
litia, and its keen-eyed 
sharpshooters, under Jack- 
son at New Orleans, were 
among the troops that 
caused the deadliest of 
damage to the British. 

The Second Regiment, 
Kentucky Volunteers, after 
thirty-odd years of peace- 
ful weekly drills, marched 
again—from Vera Cruz to Mexico City under Winfield 
Scott. Under the same name, it fought i in the Civil War, 
under Grant at Shiloh, under Buell in the Stones River 
Campaign, and under Rosecrans at Chickamauga. The 
end of the conflict found it with Sherman. Many former 
members of the old regiment were not with it in those 
years, but were fighting just as valiantly in another uni- 
form and under another flag—the Stars and Bars. 

After the Civil War the regiment became the Second 
Kentucky Infantry, and was right on hand in 1898. Like 
many thousands, however, of other volunteers, it never 
got nearer the Spanish than the great camp at Chicka- 
mauga. The year 1916 found it on the border as part of 
the First Kentucky Brigade. It mustered out at Fort 
Thomas less than a month before it went back into uni- 
form again for the World War. 

This fine old unit then changed its number once more, 
and received its present designation and assignment, be- 
coming the 14gth Infantry of the 75th Brigade, and 38th 

(Cyclone) Division. At Camp Shelby, Mississippi, it 
was twice depleted by sending replacements to France, 
ind when it did reach France itself, it was promptly 
broken up, in the ruthless manner of those days, but 
furnished needed units of trained men to five fine divi- 
ions, the rst, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 42d. 
The 14gth was reorganized after the War was over and 
w has its headquarters at Louisville, and units with 
me stations at Bowling Green, St. Matthews, Carlisle, 
Lexington, Harlan, Somerset, Barbourville, Williams- 
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burg, Maysville, Olive Hill, Booneville, Ashland, Ra- 
venna, Livermore, Madisonville, Marion, Mayheld, and 
Russellville. Colonel Roy W. Easley has commanded the 
14gth Infantry since December, 1935, and keeps it well 
in hand at a high state of training. His shephe rding of a 
regiment stationed at nineteen Eilkesens p! aces into the 
Honor Roll is proof of that, and a 100 
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Nominations for Executive Council 


The President of the Infantry Association has appoint- 
ed the following nominating committee for 1939: 


Brig. Gen. George V. Strong, U. 
Colonel Royden E. Beebe, Pieies 
Colonel Oswald W. McNeese, Infantry, NGUS 
Lt. Colonel Norman Randolph, /nfantry 

Major Lloyd D. Brown, Infantry 

Major J. Lawton Collins, /nfantry 

Major Frank S. Ross, /nfantry 

Captain John B. Sherman, /nfantry 


Captain William F. Dean, Infantry 


Army, C ‘hairman 


This committee will nominate candidates for President, 
two members of the Executive Council (one from the 
National Guard and one from the Organized Reserves) 
and two Regular Army members whose terms expire at 
the next annual meeting. Branch Associations and indi- 
viduals are invited to subenie nominations. 
should be mailed to the Secretary, 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., to reach him by June 
1, 1939. The outside envelope peer carry the notation, 
“Attention of Nominating Committee.” 


Nominations 
1115 Seventeenth 


Any active member of the Infantry Association is 
eligible to election as a member of the Council, but for 
the Council to function it is essential that it be composed 
of officers on duty in or near Washington. 

Presidents of branch associations should bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of their branch with a view to furnish- 
ing the committee with names of candidates. 


a ie. 
Election of Officers 


The election of the following named officers, duly 
certified by the Nominating Committee of the Infantry 
Association, is announced: 

For a two-year term expiring January, 1941: 


Vice Presipent 
Colonel Lloyd R. Fredendall, /nfantry 


Memeers OF THE Executive Counc 
Colonel Albert L. Barrows, Infantry Reserve 
Lieutenant Colonel Wade H. Haislip, /nfantry 
Lieutenant Colonel Omar N. Bradley, /nfantry 
Lieutenant Colonel William F. Lee, Infantry 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard G. Tindall, /nfantry 
Major Harry W. Caygill, Infantry 
Major Joe Starnes, Infantry, NGUS 
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26th Infantry**** 

2o1st Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)**** 
34th Infantry*** 

3d Infantry*** 

1 30th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)*** 
11th Infantry*** 

22d Infantry*** 

North Texas CCC District*®*** 
roth Infantry*** 

South Texas CCC District** 

2d Infantry** 

161st Inf. (Washington N.G.)** 
30th Infantry** 

33d Infantry** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) ** 
35th Infantry** 

7th Infantry** 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 
167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) ** 
62d Brigade (Ala.-Fla. N.G.)** 
Minnesota CCC District*®* 


HONOR ROLL 


8th Infantry (Ilhnois N.G.)** 
14th Infantry** 

29th Infantry* 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District* 

Fort Lewis CCC District* 

165th Infantry (69th New York) * 
131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 
Medford (Oregon) CCC District* 
1soth Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)* 
38th Infantry* 

185th Infantry (California N.G.)* 
12th Infantry (less 2d Battalion) * 
66th Inf. (less 2d & 3d Battalions) * 
145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)* 
Sacramento (Calif.) CCC District* 
Fort Brady CCC District* 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 
316th Infantry* 

4th Infantry* 

goth Infantry* 

25th Infantry* 

Fresno (California) CCC District* 


3d Military District, Philippine Army 


Special Troops, 33d Division* 
124th Field Artillery (Illinois N.G.)* 
129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 
4th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 
Oklahoma CCC District 
Arizona CCC District 
181st Infantry (Sixth Massachusetts) 
65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.) 
Arkansas CCC District 
57th Infantry (PS) 


Training Camps 
Southern CCC District 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G.) 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
149th Infantry (Kentucky N.G.) 
gth Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 
27th Infantry 















North Dakota CCC District** 














Stars—and More Stars 


The proud day came with this issue of The JourRNAL 
when it was necessary to devise a new Roll of Honor to 
make room for the growing list of 100°/, reader units. 
The new roll, however, is simply a temporary measure. 
The editors are already bearing in mind the step that must 
be made when the names of the truly intelligent outfits 
fill a whole page, and will then be ready with a two- 
page spread. 


The four new members since the last appearance of 
the Honor Roll are the 1st Infantry, the Famous First; the 
14gth Infantry (Kentucky National Guard), the history 
and traditions of which appear in another editorial; the 


gth Military District, Philippine Army Training Camps, 





which now joins two other Philippine districts on the roll; 
and the 27th Infantry, which, oddly enough, is command- 
ed by a recent former editor of The JouRNAL. 

Nine more units add stars to their 100°/, crowns. [he 
1ith Infantry, 22d Infantry, North Texas CCC District. 
and the roth Infantry have joined in turn the triple-star 
team. The 8th Infantry (Illinois National Guard) adds 
its second shining star. And the 25th Infantry, the Fresno 
CCC District, Special Troops 33d Division, and the 
124th Field Artillery (Illinois National Guard), all ac- 
quire a star for the first time. 

May all of these, and their predecessors on the Honor 
Roll likewise, remain steadfast in their loyalty to The 


JouRNAL, and may they add star after star to their il- 
lustrious names. 
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TANKS 


Europe W orks to Find the Approved Tank So- 
lution. The Royal Tank Corps Journal for January, 1939, 
surveys international news and views on tanks at some 
length. Here are a few gleanings from that survey. 


TANK DEVELOPMENTS 


From the German Kraftfabrkampftruppe of March, 
1938, comes some good information on mechanized de- 
velopments. Most of the light tanks in Europe now carry 
some kind of armor-piercing gun for fighting hostile 
armored vehicles on even terms. Britain and Italy have 
been trying out something they call “tank destroyers.” 
Some countries are still tinkering with wheel-track con- 
vertible machines. Nearly all are thinking a lot more 
than in the past about medium tanks as supports for 
light tanks against antitank guns and as a reserve for 
countering the enemy’s tanks. Italy is working on special 
smoke- and flame-throwers and bridge-layers. France, 
Britain, and Soviet Russia now have amphibian machines. 
Poland has a wire-cutting tank and Japan a mine de- 
stroyver. 

Europe agrees all around that if tanks and infantry are 
to fight successful battles together, the tanks can’t be tied 
down but must use their speed, fire, and maneuverability 
to the limit. Also, that the two must be able to communi- 
cate freely. It is also unanimous that tanks must clean 
up the enemy’s antitank guns before they can do much 
for their own ‘infantry, and that a tank attack which lacks 
the full support of infantry, artillery, smoke, and _air- 
planes will not have the best chance of success. 

All armies are taking the so-called lessons from Abys- 
sinia, Spain, and China, with a grain of salt. The num- 
ber of tanks employed has been small, the conditions of 

employment have been peculiar, and the methods of 
using them have been a long way from the recognized 

principles of tank employment. 

Armored cars for reconnaissance seem to be coming 
back into favor. Many new models came out of shops in 
1937, showing a tendency away from the half-track in 

or of six-wheeled vehicles which, there is no argument 

vwhere, have to have plenty of cross-country mobility 
detouring road blocks. Most armored cars carry a gun 
werful enough to puncture similar vehicles of the 
my. A new British machine is said to have a gadget 


for throwing smoke bombs so that it can make a getaway 
under cover of smoke from a defended road block. Much 
emphasis is laid on training armored-car commanders. 
Italy, for example, gives them harder and longer training 
than men get in the other arms. 

Developments in antitank weapons have kept up with 
those in tanks. It is estimated that there are now ten 
types of antitank guns and nine of heavy antitank ma- 
chine guns in European armies. Some have a dual job 
onciconi and antiaircraft. One of these guns has two 
barrels, a 37-mm. or 47-mm. for antitank and a 75-mm. 
for antiaircraft defense. The British have an antitank 
rifle as protection for marching columns and outposts, be- 
sides a 40-mm. gun. Generally, the idea is to give infan 
try its own entinneilh weapons and have a reserve of anti- 
tank-gun units for the division commander. No army is 
neglec ting obstacles and mine fields. 

New ssithnnioed and motorized units are being tried 
out in all countries, and some of them have siotutlaed 
infantry and artillery as well as armored fighting ve- 
hicles. England, France, Soviet Russia, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Japan, and Germany, all have this kind. Some were seen 
in the various maneuvers of 1937 (also in 1938). In 
European artillery the use of trucks or track-laying ve- 
hicles is becoming general both for hauling guns and 
personnel. Guns on self-propelled mounts are out of 
favor. 

Although some countries are still keeping a few stables 
open, the cavalry of Europe is fast becoming mechanized. 
Lightly armored reconnaissance cars and sseneed motot 
cycles are taking the place of four-legged units. Several 
armies are working on bullet-proof tires and synthetic 
gasolines. 

La Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires is the source 
given for the following data on the new French “D”’ tank: 
It weighs thirteen to fifteen tons, and the thinnest spots 
in its armor are 0.8 inch thick. It carries a 47-mm. gun 
and two machine guns. Its top speed is twelve miles per 
hour, and its radius fifty miles. Its crew uses a short- 

wave radio with a two- to four-mile range. These D-tanks 
are divisional weapons and will ordinarily attack on a 
front of 600 to 800 yards (a battalion front) when they 
are in the main attack. They are tough babies intended to 
go ahead of infantry and its accompanying tanks. It is 
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also planned to back these thick-skinned tanks up strongly 
by accompanying or closely following mechanized artil- 
lery. The 4 artillery will put down relays of fire ahead 
of the tanks, and smother or destroy the antitank guns 
not put out of action by the preliminary bombardment. 

This same magazine indicates that the Soviets now 
have a company of amphibian tanks with every infantry 
regiment and a battalion with every division. Their 
motor-mechanized brigade is said to consist of twenty- 
seven medium tanks, 228 light tanks, ten sections of 
motorized artillery, and a two-battery group of field artil- 
lery, and to have combat cars and motorcycles for distant 
reconnaissance. 


General Velpry, in an article entitled “Tactics of To- 
day and Tomorrow” in La Revue d'lnfanterie for Febru- 
ary, 1938, disagrees with present-day tank tactics and 
says surprise is by all means the keynote of tank employ- 
ment. The general prophesies that the only real antitank 
-weapon of the future will be another tank, because anti- 
tank guns small enough not to be easily picked up and 
shelled can only be effective against lightly armored 
machines. He wants artillery support to be smoke and 
shrapnel, with no time schedules of fire retarding the 
impetus of attack. Instead, the tanks should radio their 
positions to the artillery, and artillery observers follow 
the tank movements, so that supporting fires can be 
continually adjusted without a time table. The tanks 
should attack in mass over a wide front, and in several 
echelons, and they should try to overrun the entire depth 
of the hostile infantry position in one great rush. The 
infantry coming behind them to take over the ground 
gained should expose themselves cautiously (the old 
helmet-on-bayonet stunt?) to draw fire. Then the tanks 
can see the enemy points of resistance and rush them. 
Close and constant air codperation will be also necessary, 
thinks the general. 


Lieutenant Colonel Perre, well-known writer on tanks, 
says with force, in La Revue d'Infanterie for March, 1938, 
that the Spanish civil war has not proved the death knell 
of mechanization. All tank crews need is enough armor 
to protect them against the smaller antitank weapons. 
The tank crews will be able to see the fire of larger guns 
and fire at them, and by thus giving back what they get, 
avoid high casualties. He sees no value in high speed be- 
cause straight shooting and effective pi of the 
ground ahead can't be done from a speeding tank. He 
maintains that effective combat speed will never be 
faster than 7 miles per hour. Also, since speed must be 
low in combat, it will give no such protection as good 
thick armor. In his article, he sees attacks on highly organ- 
ized positions, for which fire plans have been codrdinated, 
as the toughest problems of all. Here, success can be ob- 
tained only through close liaison with other arms and rapid 
exploitation by the infantry to cinch the fleeting ad- 
vantage gained by the tanks. 
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Tanks in the break-through attack are discussed }y 
Captain Goutard in La Revue d'Infanterie tor Av gus, 
1938. In his view, World War tank battles never resulted 
in a break-through for the simple reason that the lunber- 
ing machines ot that day only had steam enough ‘0 go 
along with the infantry and help it break into the 
enemy positions. They couldn’t push in deep enouch to 
rupture the lines completely for a decisive victory. Fol- 
lowing the war the French concentrated on heavily armed 
and armored codperation tanks. The British and most of 
the other European powers went in for great speed and 
radius of action and talked up the doctrines of independent 
action in mass—seemingly on the hypothesis that the 
tank would show itself as predominant on the battlefields 
of future wars as it was in 1917 and 1918, when it ap- 

ared. 

The rapid development of antitank weapons has, to a 
large extent, knocked this theory out. Tanks will have to 
overcome artificial obstacles and mine fields as well as 
natural hard going. To get past these barriers they will 
need the aid of artillery and engineers (and possibly air- 
craft). Captain Goutard also thinks antitank guns are 
likely to become so large and so numerous that they will 
be easy targets for artillery. 

With other writers, this one agrees that lessons from 
the war in Spain must be accepted with caution, but he 
says the Spanish war goes to show that small bodies of 
fast-moving light tanks working far ahead of their own 
infantry without artillery support can’t even break 
through inferior enemy defenses. For a tank attack to 
succeed against an unshaken enemy position, the ground 
must be carefully reconnoitered, and infantry, artillery, 
and air squadrons must give close support. 

In attacking any organized position tanks will run into 
at least three successive echelons of defense: a belt of in- 
fantry with antitank weapons; then a line of heavier guns 
partly in mobile reserve; and last, field guns defending 
the artillery areas. An army will need light tanks to 
handle the first; medium and heavy tanks for the second; 
heavy tanks for the third. 





Commandant Sudre, in La Revue d'Infanterie for Sep- 
tember, 1938, takes up tactics for tanks in an advance 
guard. He uses as an example a division moving with 
three infantry battalions, a reconnaissance detachment, 
and a tank company as security for its march columns. 
The fighting and cross-country vehicles of the tank com- 
pany march in rear of the support or reserve, and the 
wheeled vehicles and noncombatant elements of the com- 
pany march with the parent tank battalion in the main 
body of the division. The forward echelon advances by 
bounds along the route ordered by the advance-guard com- 
mander, maintains constant liaison with him and with 
supporting arms, and reconnoiters up to the next location 
before beginning each advance. As a rule, the tank com- 
pany should be used in one body, this writer believes, 
es only one of the infantry battalions; it should 
not be split up by platoons among the several battalions. 
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In cus way they can give the quickest and best support 
st hostile mechanized attacks and against resistance 
by «curity elements of the enemy. 


An article in the Militar-Wochenblatt of December 
31, 1937, expresses the view that a tank attack in mass 
sup} worted by artillery will be very difficult for defending 
antitank guns to stop unless they are echeloned in depth 
and are about equal in numbers. 


The new Italian periodical, Rassegna di Cultura Mili- 
tara. includes two articles on armored formations that 
indicate the trend of tank thought in Italy. 

In the first, General Quarra takes up the armored 
brigade and its two main tasks: breaking through a de- 
fensive position, and making a wide turning movement 
around its fank. The general thinks the break-through 
action is more important because more likely to be 
needed, and should be planned for a depth of ten miles. 
First-line brigades should be supported by all other arms 
to the limit of their range, should be accompanied by air 
attack, and should be backed up by other armored for- 
mations in a second echelon. A surprise assembly at night 
in mass, an attack at dawn, and repeated rapid and force- 
ful blows are the essentials. 

General Quarra thinks sixty to seventy tanks per 1,000 

yards of front is about right, and estimates that at least 

half of the break- -through tanks will be put temporarily 
out of action, and a good many clear out. Behind this 
forward echelon will come the assault tanks which, with 
motorized infantry and artillery, will mop up and enlarge 
the rupture to the front and flanks. 

For a turning movement, this author considers special 
ait cooperation necessary, and says that plenty of motor- 
ized infantry, antitank guns, and artillery should accom- 
pany the wide- owlaging tanks. 


General D. I. Sinienes wants to change the present 
Italian armored brigade which now contains: two bat- 
talions of break-through tanks, one battalion of assault 
tanks, one two-battalion motorized Bersaglieri regiment, 
one motorcycle company, one engineer company, two 
antitank battalions, one antiaircraft battery. He recom- 
mends one more battalion of each type of tanks, a mortar 
unit, and a squadron of armored “fighter” airplanes. He 
also wants the gun battalions armored and all wheeled 
vehicles replaced by better ones for cross-country move- 
ment. 

At present all tanks are lights. Some of the assault tanks 
have guns and the rest machine guns only. However, a 
new model break-through tank, with a gun and machine 
gun both, is being tried out and should greatly build 
up the power of the brigade. 





Tankers in other lands are having their troubles de- 
viding on the best battle wagons for use on land. The 
nig rh commands of all armies are hard at work trying to 
fit together the right kind of modern units to win the 


next war, 


FRANCE 
The Tactical Doctrine of Modern France. \he 


French tactical doctrine of today is mainly based on their 
experiences during the World War. The great impression 
then made by the tremendous defensive power of auto- 
matic weapons is still governing French thought. A study 
of many recent articles in foreign military magazines and 
books brings this fact out most clearly. 


Decisive results, the French believe. can only be won 
by the offensive, but such success will only come if cer- 
tain precautions, neglected during early World War 
battles, are fully seen to. The first item is a strict cen- 
tralized control. Corps go from phase line to phase line, 
and armies as well as corps interfere in the business of 
lower headquarters. Corps headquarters, for example, 
may order the number of battalions to be used in the 
front line, either for an attack or a defense. 


Great emphasis is also placed in every kind of situation 
upon flank security. At times what would seem to us 
forces much too large are used for this protection. The 
menace of the tank has of course increased this particular 
worry. 

This general spirit of cautiousness has led to a disap- 
proval of the advance of individual units beyond the gen- 
eral line of a large force. The French believe this usually 
brings disaster. 

Thus “‘tactical prudence’ now distinguishes French 
thought, but:in contrast to a belief in “strategic audacity” 
in large-scale operations. Nothing in tactics is to be left 
to chance. This governing principle is followed in every 
phase of the attack. 

The division begins its approach march and develop- 
ment as it comes into the range of medium artillery, at 
least 12,000 to 15,000 yards from the enemy. At first 

‘“‘prudence’’ means no more than avoiding danger spots. 
But as the advance continues it becomes more and more 
a development of the march columns until, by the time 
the force meets the enemy, it is practically deployed. 
Throughout this development there are constant precau- 
tions against air and tank attacks. 


In accordance with the characteristic logic of the F rench, 
all of this tactics has been embodied in a ‘sy stem.” The 
attack is divided into distinct phases. There is the prise de 
contact, or the reconnaissance phase; the engagement, ot 
the holding attack; the attaque, or the main attack; and 
finally the achevement du combat, or the exploitation. 

If the advance guards meet the enemy, then the first 
phase, the prise de contact, begins. The advance guard 
bars the hostile advance, keeps close contact with the 
enemy, and clears up the situation and gives the com- 
mander data on which to base his decision—as far as this 
is possible through ground means of observation. The 
frequent use of tanks in this phase is interesting; they 
make tentative thrusts against the enemy. 

In recent French maneuvers, the next phase, the engage- 
ment, was often omitted. On the first day the advance 
guards, acting aggressively, were able to drive the enemy 
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back to his main line of resistance and this was attacked as 
early as dawn of the next day. However, the recent edition 
of the French Field Service Regulations (/nstruction sur 
l'emplor tactique des grandes Unités, August 12, 1936) 
retains the engagement phase, and this action would 
probably be used in operations against a hostile defensive 
position. The engagement phase is actually executed as a 
reconnaissance in force by one or two battalions with artil- 
lery support in each division zone of action. Its purposes 
are to make a thorough reconnaissance and thus locate 
hostile weakness or gain a more favorable line of de- 
parture; and to gain time for bringing up supplies of am- 
munition. This lat i is liable to delay the attack by at least 
a day. A modern use of mechanized forces to speed up 
the whole attack may of course lead to cutting out this 
phase in the future. 

The real or main attack is set for dawn on principle. 
The French also think that an infantry attack can be 
carried through only when it is supported by tanks, with 
the elements of the division lacking tank support of their 
own carried ahead by the momentum of the main attack. 
Except in secondary theaters, it is not likely that a 
French division will ever go into action in the future 
without the support of cones, 

Fundamentally the French want masses of artillery. 
The artillery supporting the main attack of a division will 
practically always be reinforced by at least one extra 
regiment, if not two or three. Likewise, the artillery with 
the main efforts of corps and army is to be strongly 
reinforced. 

Another characteristic of French tactics is this: In the 
corps all (usually three) divisions are used abreast and in 
each division all three infantry regiments are in line. 
Neither corps nor division has sizeable reserves. Larger 
reserves in proportion are available to an army com- 
mander. However, divisions within the army are eche- 
loned in depth, and mixing up units by committing re- 
serves of another organization is avoided. 

The attack itself is conducted from phase line to phase 
line: The requirements of the artillery and the tanks de- 
termine these lines. The infantry uses them to consolidate 
and reorganize on; staying constantly on the alert for 
counter-attacks. 


Supposedly protected against all possible accidents, the 
French attack advances with massive force, in reality al- 
ternating between the offensive and the defensive. As soon 
as the hostile main position has been overcome, an im- 
mediate exploitation follows. Here the French count on 
tank masses, used like the cavalry masses of former days, 
to pursue so hard that the enemy will not succeed in re- 
forming and offering a determined defense, unless he has 
made thorough advance provisions for so doing. They 
believe that their new type “D” tank will enable them 
not only to bring about this faster exploitation but to 
hasten the whole attack from start to finish. 

As to French principles of defense, their defensive 
system is organized in great depth so that the attack 
will gradually slow up and wear out. The defensive po- 
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sition is divided into the battle position and the 0: «post 
position, but if the situation permits it, units of the -om- 
bined arms will operate far to the front. For this, che, 
employ reconnaissance detachments reinforced by motor- 
ized infantry or, as in the maneuvers of 1936, cavalry 
brigades. This long- range security is considered particu- 
larly important in view of the tank menace. 

The outpost line is organized into a line of obsery ation 
and an outpost line of resistance. In all situations the out. 
post receives a clear and definite mission. In some cases 
the outposts are to be sacrificed. 

The battle position is organized into a main line of 
resistance (ligne principale), a support line (ligne de; 
soutiens), and a regimental reserve line (ligne d'arrét), 
This last line is a peculiarity of French tactics. Its purpose 
is to halt abruptly the further advance of an enemy who 
penetrates into the battle position, and it is therefore well 
supplied with machine guns. It should come as an 
unpleasant surprise to a penetrating invader who alread) 
thinks his battle won. All these so-called lines, of course. 
are not really lines but series of mutually supporting 
strong points fitted to the ground. 

The French frown at a flexible form of defense for 
corps and divisions and even for the lower units. Every 
unit and every man must stick in position to the bitter 
end unless he gets orders to the contrary. 

Another peculiarity of French tactics is grouping their 
artillery in the same way for the attack as for the defense. 
The various battle missions are assigned to the different 
types of artillery. Beginning with the division, they or- 
ganize their artillery for combat as follows: The division 
artillery furnishes each infantry regiment one artillery 
battalion for direct support. The medium artillery (155- 
mm.) stays under the control of the division commander 
to be used as his means of controlling the battle. Counter- 
battery is a mission of the corps artillery (four battalions 
of 105-mm. and 155-mm. guns) ; interdiction is the task 
of the army artillery. Occasionally one may support the 
other, but in principle all do their own jobs. 

As regards tank employment, new battle tactics are 
being developed for the new “D” tank. These are 
to remain, like artillery, under the pant of higher head- 
quarters and are to precede the infantry accompanying 
(Renault) tanks. (See the preceding article in this sec- 
tion. ) 

Corps aviation is closely coordinated with the ground 
forces. This is not an exceptional employment. 

In summary, the French plan to carry out their attacks 
with great caution but with tremendous power. The 
power of the defensive is no longer thought to be as great 
as formerly, in view of recent developments in tanks 
this regardless of the increasing effectiveness of antitank 
measures. 


Powerful i in Heavy Weapons. The French infantry 
regiment is powerfully armed with heavy weapons. There 
is a company of accompanying weapons organically 3 
part of each of the three battalions, and also one such 
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ny under the regimental commander. 
regimental weapons company is armed with nine 


CO 


><) m, antitank guns and two 81-mm. mortars. 
weapons company, which supports the three rifle 
com anies in each battalion, comprises four machine-gun 
platoons (16 guns), a mortar group (two 81-mm. mor- 
tars) and a 37-mm. gun. Each rifle company has assigned 
to it one 60-mm. mortar. 
Ihe armament of these four “accompanying” com- 
panic s, together with the mortars in rifle companies, give 


the | we infantry regiment the following total of heavy 
we pons. 
3 37-mm. guns 
g 25-mm. guns 
8 81-mm. mortars 
g 60-mm. mortars 
48 heavy machine guns. 


Revista Militar, Argentine Republic, Sept., 1938. 
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CHINA 


Sidelights on the Battle of Shanghai. Eyewitness 
at the Battle of Shanghai in 1937, Captain J. V. Davidson- 
Houston, M.B.E., Royal Engineers, tells in The Royal 
Engineers Journal, September, 1938, what he saw of field 
fortifications, demolitions, and river crossings and of the 
effects of bombing and shelling. Here are some of his 
observations: 

Trench digging was seldom seen in the Japanese posi- 
tions. The Chinese, however, dug narrow and rather 
shallow trenches with a wavy trace from which short 
branches ran out to rifle pits every ten yards. Trenches 
were not revetted, no fire step was used, and drainage was 
neglected, with the result that they filled with water in 
wet weather. (Shanghai proper is built on a swamp.) The 
local inhabitants sometimes grow vegetables in the 
parapets and thereby provided good camouflage. 

The Chinese also built a number of concrete machine- 
gun emplacements, many of them three feet thick. Iron 
doors and shutters were used for loopholes. Some of these 
pillboxes were concealed by matting roofs or were built in- 
side native houses and escaped serious damage; others in 
the open and on rising ground were badly damaged by 
shells and bombs. 

Knife rests were employed as obstacles in street fight- 
ing. In the open, the single apron fence was used around 
tactiall localities. Barbed wire being scarce, plain wire 
was often used. 

lhe Chinese dug antitank ditches across roads. These 
became especially effective when they filled with water. 
They also used rails to form tank barriers. They buried 

cm half way in the ground in such a way that the pro- 
truding ends sloped toward the enemy. 

(he author says that antitank mines weighing about ten 
pounds were manufactured by the Nanking arsenal, but 

t there is no evidence whether any o of these mines 
raged Japanese armored vehicles. 
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The Chinese made a botch of demolishing bridges in 
the Shanghai area. If the design of a bridge differed from 
the examples in their books they were unable to work 
out the problem satisfactorily. In. North China and at 
Hangchow, civilian railway engineers were responsible 
for the successful destruction of railway bridges. 

The author says that shelling of World War intensity 
appears necessary to render a building untenable. Build- 
ings, whether frame or masonry, do not collapse when 
hit by a shell or bomb, as the movies would have us be- 
lieve. The Japanese repeatedly bombed certain large 
buildings occupied by Chinese troops who took refuge in 
the lower floors; the bombs burst in the upper stories and 
caused few casualties. The 1,000-pound bombs that fell 
in the streets killed and wounded hundreds of people but 
left the nearby buildings little damaged. 

In this connection Captain Davidson-Houston draws 
attention to the tendency of the Chinese to defend within 
walled cities. It should be noted that on the other side 
of the world this is also true of much of the defense car- 
ried out by Spanish Loyalists. 

The walls of Chinese towns are usually of earth up to 
fifteen feet thick and thirty feet high, and form a serious 
tactical obstacle requiring a terrific bombardment to 
breach. Scaling ladders often had to be used by the Japa- 
nese, because breaches could not be made and the few 
gates were barricaded and blocked with sand bags. On 
che walls were prepared positions from which machine 
guns and rifles engaged attacking infantry. When artillery 
bemsbasdont “nt was intense the defenders took shelter close 
behind the walls or underground. When they could no 
longer face the attackers’ fire, the defenders hustled out 
of the back door of the town—provided the Japanese had 
not already surrounded the locality. Though the Chinese 
relied too much on their walled cities, it is nevertheless 
apparent that these are still effective in modern warfare. 

The Shanghai country is covered with waterways; cross- 
ing of these was a major task of the Japanese force, and 
one that they accomplished with skill. They improvised 
rafts from bamboo poles lashed together to which were 
attached floats of Kapok or papier-maché. They used 
squares of canvas with tapes attached to wrap around 
buoyant material in making improvised floats. Assault 
bridging material consisted of floats nine feet wide, made 
of buoyant material in tarpaulin covers. Upon these 
stringers of light metal were locked to support the board 
flooring. Pontons were of metal and were made in three 
sections which fastened together with bolts. Each section 
was carried in a two-wheeled, one-horse cart. Folding 
boats were also used. Various motor boats, some carrying 
up to go men, were used, both for opposed landings and 
for traversing the lakes and waterways which are the main 
traffic routes of Central China. 


The Japanese appeared very skillful in the rapid con- 
struction and repair of permanent bridges. Time after 
time they repaired demolished bridges and had traffic 
going again ina few days or weeks. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


CAPTAIN ROTHWELL H. BROWN, Infantry, entered the 
service as a second lieutenant, Infantry Reserve in 1926 
after graduation from Georgetown University. The 
same year he was appointed second lieutenant, Infantry, 
in the Regular Army and has served as a foot soldier 
for the past thirteen years. A graduate of the Infantry 
School Company Officers’ Course (1931) and the Tank 
Course (1936), he is now on duty at Fort Benning in 
the Department of Experiment of The Infantry School. 
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Major &. p. Cooke, Infantry, returns to our pages with 
another chapter from the life of that favorite of JOURNAL 
readers, Captain Bill Busher. Major Cooke, now in the 
home stretch of the course at the Army War College, 
goes to the Command and General St: aff School for duty 


this fall. 
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CAPTAIN WENDELL G. JOHNSON, Infantry, has been keep- 
ing the JOURNAL audience informed on the Spanish 
War since it began. For background he has his tour 
of duty as language student in Spain several years ago. 
At the moment he is a student at the Command and 


General Staff School. 


pita. 
MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE A. LYNCH, Chief of Infantry, is 


too well known to JOURNAL readers to require further 
identification. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM J. PHELAN, a native of Connecticut, 
is a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy (1927), 
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the Infantry School Company Officers’ Course ( 33) 
and the Tank Course (1937). He is assigned to the 
4th Tank Company, Fort McClellan, Alabama 
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FLETCHER PRATT, the New York historian, is well kowy 
to JouRNAL readers. His work on Napoleon now run. 
ning serially in the JouRNAL will be published as a book 
next June by Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
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Major PAUL L. REED, Coast Artillery Corps Reserve, js 
one of the first of the post-war ROTC students to reach 
field grade. His school is Washington University (St. 
Louis) where he was a charter member of the ROTC 
upon its formation in 1919. He has contributed to sev- 
eral service journals. Major Reed lives in Cleveland 
where he edits a technical magazine. 
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Major GENERAL HENRY ROWAN-ROBINSON, C.B., C.M.G.. 
D. S.O., is the well known British soldier and author. 
His long military career began in 1892 and spans 
Empire history from the South African War of 1901- 
o2 to held service in Kurdistan in 1932. During the 
World War he was twice wounded and six times 
mentioned in dispatches. Among his administrative 
assignments he has held the posts of chief artillery in- 
structor and second in command The Royal Military 
Academy, Military Governor of Libau, and Inspector- 
General of the Iraq Army. Of his many literary works 
The Infantry Experiment i is perhaps the best known to 
American readers. First published in 1934, this book 
received serious study and analysis by soldiers of ever 
major army and his succeeding works have been read 
with like interest. His current book—Imperial Defence: 
A Problem in Four Dimensions—is reviewed in the 
book section of this number. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL RICHARD G. TINDALL, Infantry, well 
known to JouRNAL readers for his tactical studies, was 
recently romoted to his present grade. He is now on 
duty in the Chief's office, but becomes a student at the 
Army War College in September. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM S. TRIPLET, Infantry, who served as 2 
sergeant, 140th Infantry, goth Division, during the 
World War, uses the pseudonym of Sergeant Terry 
Bull. At the moment Captain Triplet is a student at 
the Command and General Staff School. 
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[IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Major General Henry 
Rowan-Robinson. London: Frederick Muller, Ltd., 
1938. 342 pages; sketch-maps; appendix, bibliography; 
index; $3.50. 

General Rowan-Robinson has turned out a workman- 
like general survey of the art and problems of war today. 
De aling with virtually every question in the military- 
naval- political world, he furnishes a handbook of great 
value not only to the soldier but also to the intelligent 
layman. Although he addresses himself to the people of 
the British Empire his work will hold interest on this 
side of the Atlantic, for many of the problems that afflict 
European armies beset us also. 

The opening chapters treat of war as man knew it up 
to the end of the nineteenth century. That conception of 
war received some pretty rude shocks during the World 
War and may receive still ruder shocks in the next con- 
flict. “The fate of armies will, owing to the increase in 
motorization and to the fire-power and mobility of the 
mechanized forces, depend more and more on a correct 
appreciation of the element of time.” 


Pointing out that Franco brought up 40,000 men for the 
Brunete counter-attack by driblets of motor vehicles, the 
author argues that strategically and tactically a road net 
is now fully as important as a railway net. For a com- 
mander utilizing highways can switch units to various 
routes at will, whereas a commander using a railroad is 
more or less tied down to his steel rails. 


Though the tank has an important place on the battle- 
field of the future, Rowan-Robinson sees tank losses from 
AT fire as severe as those suffered by infantry from ma- 
chine guns in 1914. But the tank does not have the in- 
fantry’s ability to dig in—it must face its enemies in the 
ope n. 

But the major problem that confronts the Imperial 
strategist today is not so much the immediate peril of a 
battlefield but the unknown perils chat the first few days 

\ war with continental powers may hold for Britain. ‘f 

entire interior economy of Britain can be thrown into 
confusion by air raids on a scale vaster than heretofore 
‘magined possible, then manifestly the first line of de- 
se should be against | the air menace. Obviously a 
und” tank doctrine or “correct” organization will boot 
e if Douhet is right and the British high command is 
ng. 
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Rowan-Robinson does not believe that air raids stiffen 
a people's determination to fight. On the contrary he 
thinks that a people decimated by air raids will more 
than likely want to take it out on their government rather 
than call for reprisals. 

He points out that 111 air attacks, with a maximum 
employment of 43 planes, during the World War brought 
approximately 5,000 casualties to Great Britain. These 
raids, scattered over years, brought enough public outcry 
to immobilize thousands of men on the home front, not to 
mention 376 planes, 468 antiaircraft guns, and a balloon- 
apron wing. Moreover, the raids aroused panic to such an 
extent chet work usually stopped for twenty-four hours in 
the threatened areas after the raids were over. 

But future planes are not likely to come in driblets; 
they may come in hordes. Moreover, a modern air fleet 
can drop i in a single day more than twice the number and 
weight of bombs released over London during the entire 
period of the war—6oo tons of bombs. And today these 
would undoubtedly include incendiary missiles—a ty pe of 
aerial bomb not used during the last war, and one against 
which defenses are comparatively tentative and unorgan- 
ized. 

The incendiary bomb—a two-pound thermite affair 
can produce i incalculable confusion and disaster in an area 
the size of the city of London. One plane alone can carry 
enough bombs to start 150 fires; the London fire depart- 
ment is equipped to handle a peak load of fifteen fires a 
day. Consider then the havoc resulting from the bomb- 
loads of 600 planes. 

In summing up, Rowan-Robinson offers a score or more 
proposals that he believes will put the British ship of state 
in such trim that it will have at least an even chance to 
weather the storm he sees coming. The following are 
among the more important of these proposals: 

a. That a combined Ministry of Defense be formed in- 
corporating the existing ministries (War, Navy, and 
Air) as sub-agencies. 

b. That the defense of London be considered the prin- 
cipal mission and that an aerial fleet of fighters to cope 
with bombers be built up rather than a large fleet of 
bombers for “‘retaliation” missions. 

c. That all civilians be charged with a part in antiair- 
craft defense. 

d. That emphasis in naval construction be placed on 
lighter craft rather than on the battleship and cruiser. 
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FOUR BOOKS 





These four volumes may well form the nucleus 
of your military library. They are not a compi- 
lation of official material nor are they the dry 
bones of the research of inexperienced scholars. 


They were written by soldiers, for soldiers. 


COMBAT INTELLIGENCE—By Major Edwin 
E. Schwien. 


A definitive work on combat intelligence. It shows the 
close and indispensable relation between intelligence and 
the decisions of a commander. It applies intelligence 
principles to the operation of small units—a new depar- 
ture in G-2 work. 124 pages; 17 maps; $2.00. 


WARFARE—By Spaulding, Nickerson, and 
W right. 


A comprehensive study of wars and battles from the 
earliest times through Frederick the Great. The decisive 
battles of history are described and analyzed for their 
significance and results. 600 pages; 36 maps; $3.00. 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE—By the Military 
History Section, The Infantry School. 


This book analyzes the battle experiences of more than 
100 small-unit leaders. While not a textbook, it lends it- 
self easily to the instruction of those who have yet to 
experience the reality of battle. Infantry in Battle is the 
book for the practical infantryman. 400 pages; over 100 
maps; $3.00. New and revised edition. 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION IN WAR— 
By Colonel Walter R. W beeler. 


A book that takes the infantry battalion successively 
thro’ the advance to battle, describes special missions, 
and follows through all phases of the attack and defense. 
It is not a book of regulations, statistics, and rules, for 
these are not characteristic of the battlefield. 356 pages; 
6 diagrams; $3.00. 


All prices are postpaid. 


Order from The Infantry Journal 
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e. That the battleship squadron at Malta be r 
by a light-craft flotilla. 
f. That command of the air be regarded as the fi: «aim 


iced 


of strategy. 

g. That the aircraft assigned permanently to the irmy 
and navy be kept at a low figure. 

bh. That further trial be given to dirigibles and ¢ 
velopment of parachute troops. 


de 


i. That tanks be deemed a weapon of oppor: init, 
rather than an instrument of assault and that they be 
used against weakness rather than against strength and 
against troops in movement rather than troops in position. 

j. That large reserves of oil, food, and other necessary 
raw materials be stocked and that British imports be car. 
ried in British bottoms. 

k. That the government lend help to everything that 
tends to improve the physique and “‘‘adventurous spirit of 
the youth of the nation.” 

l. That the British Government adhere to the principle 
of entering into no foreign commitments it may not be 
able to fulfill. When necessary to enter into ‘commit- 
ments, to so keep them flexible that as conditions change 
the commitments may be altered. R.J. 
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WOODROW WILSON: LIFE AND LETTERS, 
APRIL 6, 1917-FEBRUARY 28, 1918. By Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, 1939. Volume VII, 604 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00. 


Fourteen years ago Mr. Baker received custody of 
Woodrow Wilson's papers and has been at work on the 
standard life of the President. In six volumes preceding 
this one he has traced his career through the declaration of 
war on Germany. The seventh volume endeavors to 
show Wilson as a great war leader. Mr. Baker supplies 
a short chronological account of the principal events of 
the war and attempts to let the documents speak for 
themselves. Unfortunately his method of quoting parts 
of letters sent by the President confuses the reader, since 
there is no way of knowing just what the President is 
replying to. There is too much for the reader who wants 
merely a survey of the war years, and not enough to satisfy 
the really serious student of the war administration. Yet 
the failure to produce a complete picture of this hectic 
period is understandable, and the problem of choosing 
material to be included must have been very trying. The 
literary, political, and oratorical activities of the President 
were so manifold as to defy condensation. 

The military reader will be disappointed at the infre- 
quent references to military affairs. The President seemed 
to possess much stronger views on naval than military 
policies. He stoutly condemned the British Admiralty’s 
policy of “heroic inactivity.” We are accustomed to the 
spectacle of Civil War generals being urged to fight at 
the direction of authorities in Washington, but it is rather 
startling to find an American President in 1917 ut zing 
that British and American admirals should rush ir and 
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the German fleet and its bases. Otherwise the 
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ice clamor of war appears but faintly in these 
chiefly as a background for the exquisite forensic, 
_and philosophical performances of the President. 
gains the impression that President Wilson did 
lish outspoken and critical subordinates. He suf- 
as do most men in high places from too much 
agre-ment and praise. One example of this will suffice. 
Lord Reading was reported by Colonel House to have 
remarked about Wilson’s speech of February 11, 1918: 
“| would have given a year of my life to have made the 
last half of that speech."” When this was reported by the 
ever laudatory Colonel, “the President was delighted.” 
Instead of the confusion and hesitation incidental to a 
democracy at war, Mr. Baker makes the war administra- 
tion seem a happy series of correct decisions made at 
precisely the correct time, to a chorus of hearty approval 
from the President’s close advisers. Mr. Wilson’s war 
administration does not need this type of defense. His 
record will stand on its own merit, especially by com- 
parison to Civil War practice. 

The book leaves a heightened impression of the Presi- 
dent's human qualities, his intense desire to diminish 
suffering, his lofty idealism, and his ardent patriotism. 


H. A.D. 
Pri itk- ss 


THE KING’S SERVICE. By Ian Hay. London: Me- 
thuen & Co., Ltd., 1938. 349 Pages. $2.50. 


With the pendulum of public opinion swinging back 
towards rearmaments and military things in general, lan 
Hay finds it a propitious time for calling attention to the 
traditions and deeds of valor appended to the service rec- 
ord of His Majesty’s humble servant, one Thomas 
Atkins. And while he is about it, the author does a very 
good job, too. 
Starting with a brief explanation of his own early ex- 
perience in the King’s service (not the least interesting 
part of the book, by the way), lan Hay outlines the 
founding of the British Empire, the growth of its army, 
and the part played by that army—not only in laying the 
foundation but in erecting the edifice which stands today. 
No doubt, Part Two of the book will appeal most to 
the military-minded. It deals entirely with stirring ac- 
counts of those deeds by which each British regiment 
won its most treasured battle honor. In this part is ex- 
plained why the Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry wear 
a piece of red cloth behind their cap badge; why the 
orderly officer of the East Yorkshire’s always keeps his 
sword on in the mess at dinner; and why, ever since the 
bactle of Corunna, drummers of the Royal Norfolk Regi- 
ment wear uniforms faced in black. 
For each regiment in turn, from the Lancashire Fusiliers 
to the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, there is described 
some custom, tradition, or distinctive decoration emanat- 
irc from an outstanding feat of derring-do. The episodes 
briefly and simply told—yet the account is long. 
1 well ie might be, for the British soldier has fought 
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Machine Gunner's 


Handbook 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES H. Coates, Infantry 


The Machine Gunner’s Handbook provides under 
one cover a simple compilation of the fundamentals 
of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to 
serve as a leader's text; its purpose is to help the 
individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
efficiently in the fire-power team. It is an outline 
of machine gunnery intended primarily for the use 
of the noncommissioned officer and private. 


The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes 
the latest War Department regulations on the sub- 
ject of machine gunnery with the changes issued 
to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter I. Mechanical Training: Description and nomen- 
clature; disassembly, assembly, and changing parts; function- 
ing; immediate action; stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency 
tests in mechanical training. 


Chapter II. Gun and Battery Drill: Gun drill; proficiency 
tests in gun drill; battery drill. 


Chapter I11. Marksmanship: General; preparatory exer- 
cises; conduct of range practice; courses fired; rules gov- 
erning record practice; long-range observation and adjust- 
ment practice. 


Chapter IV. Direct Laying: Cone of fire and beaten zone; 
range determination and windage; classes of fire; target 
designation; fire distribution; overhead fire; final protective 
lines and range cards; fire orders; direct laying on miniature 
ranges; proficiency tests in direct laying. 

Chapter V. Indirect Laying: Machine-gun instruments; 
theory of indirect laying; miniature TOG problems; proficiency 
test in indirect laying. 


Chapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections; The Infantry 
pack; tent drill; display of equipment; conduct of marches; 
proficiency test in marching and camping; equipment tables. 


Miscellaneous: Personal information; form for last will and 
testament. 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 


50c Postpaid 


Substantial discounts on quantity orders. 


ORDER FROM 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Washington, D. C. 


1115 17th Street, N.W. 
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Field Manual 
Binders 


This binder was designed especially 
for the War Department Field Manuals. 
It keeps your manuals intact and in sys- 


tematic order. 


No hole-punching is necessary—the 
manuals slip easily into the binder and 


are securely locked into place. 


Price $1.50 


(20% discount in lots of 10 or more, 
f.o.b. Washington) 


The Infantry Journal 
1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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in every part of the world, including our own. A 
dom has he come off the battlefield without ho: 
least, according to Mr. Hay. 

We, who may have a story or two of our ow: 
about a few of those engagements, can well afford 
this book, take it as written, and still say, “Hi 
Tommy; nice going!” And why not? Any tin 
pl: ace that soldiers die heroically in battle, whether it be 
in our own or in The King’s “Service, their goine calls 
for three volleys. So, with y Hay, we gladly om- 
mend a salute—to Mr. Thomas Atkins, E.D.c. 
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ANNAPOLIS TODAY. By Kendall Banning. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1938. lust: ated 
$2.50. 


This is a worthy companion piece to Colonel Banning’s , 
previous book, West Point Today. It shows the same 
thorough preparation, for the author goes not only to 
documents but also to the subject itself for his informa- 
tion. Consequently, the book is unusually accurate, and 
thoroughly reflects the ideals and traditions of the officers 
and midshipmen of the Naval Academy. 

There are chapters on all phases of the life of a mids ship- 
man from the day he “‘comes aboard” in the yard to the 
one four years later when he tosses his cap in Dahlgren 
Hall. Academic instruction, athletics, hops, and even life 
on the “Ship” (guardhouse to a soldier) are all discussed 
in colorful sty ‘le. 

The book is very easy reading and there is no doubt 
that it belongs in the hands of all who are interested in 
the Naval Academy. In giving us a modern and compre- 
hensive view of Annapolis, Colonel Banning does valuable 
service to the public and the Academy. J. L. W. 
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A GERMAN CONSCRIPT WITH NAPOLEON: 
JAKOB WALTER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
CAMPAIGNS OF 1806- 1807, 1809, and 1812-1813. 
Edited by Otto Springer. Lawrence, Kansas: — 
of Kansas, Department of Journalism Press, 1938. 2 
Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Itineraries and Notes; ed 


This interesting document was discovered by Profes- 
sor Frank E. Melvin who contributed voluminous critical 
notes to the text and was translated by Professor Springer. 
It gives the recollections of a Wiirttemberg conscript in 
the Napoleonic armies. It is chiefly valuable as a record 
of the struggles and thoughts of a common soldier and of 
the hardships he underwent while serving the French 
Emperor. Like most common soldiers his thoughts were 
not on the lofty aims of the campaign, but on the problem 
of the next meal. He and his comrades were not motivated 
by any intense loy ralty to the Emperor. Victories and 
defeats were alike to them since both involved suffer ing. 
The earlier campaigns (which appear last in the b ok) 
reveal a picture of Germany under French domination. 
The account of the campaign of 1812 presents a weird 












































ma of confusion, suffering, lack of transport and 
ssariat, and a complete collapse of discipline in the 
army after the retreat from Moscow began. It is a 


ving record of suffering and privation. H. A. D. 
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{UGHEADS BEHIND THE LINES. By Carl Noble. 
|-dited by Grace Stone Coates). Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1938. 208 pages; 12 illustrations 


(all from U. S. Army Signal Corps) ; $2.50. 


This is the self-told tale of an humble mule skinner in 
the World War. Carl Noble entered the Army from 
Montana and joined the 6oth Infantry at Gettysburg, 
where his grandfather had been captured in the Civil War. 
Because of his inherent knowledge of animals, Noble was 
transferred to the Service Company and at once made a 
wagoner. And a wagoner he remained, hauling ammuni- 
tion and rations through mud, muck, and high-explosive 
language; in the United States, France, and in Germany. 
Trailing behind doughboys, Noble saw little beyond 
the ears of his own mules; nor does he attempt to do so in 
his book. His mind remained steadily on the job of get- 
ting up supplies—which he always managed to do 
despite the machinations of the enemy and his own of- 
hicers. 

The account of his efforts is simply told and easily read. 
There is no attempt to instill horror, gain glory, nor arouse 
sympathy. An honest sincere man, Carl Noble wanted 
his story to be the same—and it is. However, without 
meaning to do so, Noble has recorded many lessons in 
how not to handle men and animals. Also, his description 
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loubt 


ed . of stable politics is worth anybody’s reading time. Buz 
at perhaps the most vital military thought to be gleaned from 
1 - a study of this whole book is: While motors go only when 


furnished gas and oil, animals, like men, can be driven on 
empty stomachs until they die on their feet. Not only can, 


ON. but are! Mechanized experts please note. E. D.C. 
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1813. THE ELEMENTS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By 
ersity A. G. Boycott, B.A. Aldershot, London, and Ports- 
231 mouth: Gale & Polden, Ltd., 1939. 444 Pages; Maps; 
1.50. $4.50. 

This is the third edition of Mr. Boycott’s study of the 
geographical features, material resources, communications, 
and organization of the British Empire. In his foreword 
the author quotes the Imperial Conference of 1926 to the 
effect that the British Empire “considered as a whole de- 
hes classification and bears no real resemblance to any 
other political organization that now exists or has ever yet 
been tried.” The author gives it as his purpose to indicate 
the main lines of Imperial defense by classifying what 
Britain has available. 

Che book is packed with data (including 17 large, clear 
maps and many small ones) on every part of the Empire’s 
vat realm. It is particularly valuable to have at hand just 
now when no one knows where next world trouble may 
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2 DON'T FIRE UNTU You SEE THE wHITes oF THEIR Eves * 


1 = Om page 559 of “WARFARE” you will find 
< the reason for this command, which bas little to 
do with marksmanship. 


WARFARE) 


A Study of Military Methods from j 
the Earliest Times 


By 


Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Field ; 
Artillery; Hoffman Nickerson, form- 
erly Captain, U. S. Army; Colonel 
John W. Wright, Infantry. 
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A comprehensive and scholarly study of 
wars and battles from earliest times through 
Frederick the Great. From early Oriental | 
wars to the campaigns of the 18th Century § 
the decisive battles of history are interest- § 
ingly described and analyzed for their mili- 
tary significance and results. 
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; “In my opinion this book furnishes the 
| best background for the study of the de- 
velopment of organization and tactics | 
which has appeared in a single volume.” 


MAJOR GENERAL FOX CONNER. 
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600 Pages + 36 Maps + Bound in Cloth 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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Pa a THE PAGEANT OF JAPANESE HISTOR ©, 3, 
Marion May Dilts. New York: Longmans, G cen & 


Company, 1938. 370 Pages. $3.00. 


Ever since the outbreak of the present Sino-} panes 
conflict, public understanding of the struggle h 5 bee, 
hampered by the lack of a good, introductory hi- ory of 
Japan. This need Miss Dilts has filled with — well, 
written and authoritative account of the develop: ient o} 
the Japanese empire, which is not only convenient y co; 
densed but also highly readable. 

Miss Dilts presents an adequate background iE the 
cultural, political, and economic rise of the empire fron 
earliest times to the modern era, paying particular atten. 
tion to the philosophical and spiritual aspects of the 
Japanese character. She is obviously impressed by the 
grace and beauty of Japan’s arts and the natural charm o} 
the islands of the Rising Sun. Her account of the natural 
and cultural beauties of Japan is extremely interesting. 

Perhaps the most striking realization to be drawn fron 
reading this book is the enormous debt Japan owes 1 
China for her cultural development. Just as in later time: 
the Niponese turned to the west for modern ideas and 
methods, so in earlier days did the primitive patie 
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AMERICAN 
CAMPAIGNS 


By MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 





This standard work on American Campaigns be- 
longs in every officer's library. The two volumes 
(Volume I—text; Volume Il—maps) give an ac- 
curate account of every American campaign from 
the Colonial Wars to the Spanish-American War. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME I: 


Colonial Wars 

Revolutionary War—Northern Campaigns 
Revolutionary War—Southern Campaigns 
War of 1812 

Mexican War—Taylor’s Campaign 
Mexican War—Scott’s Campaign 

First Battle of Bull Run 

Forts Henry and Donelson 

Shiloh Campai 

Peninsular Campaign 








adopt Chinese civilization to their own ends. This phase 
Japan’s history is exhaustively covered. Unfortunately, th 
author does not attempt to explain the Japanese point oi 
view in the present crisis, a regrettable fault which detract: 
considerably from the interest and value of this otherwis 
informative volume. J. W.R 
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GERMANY AND ENGLAND: BACKGROUND 
OF CONFLICT, 1848-1894. By Raymond James 


—~ 
| : Second Bate of Bu bait ee Sontag, Associate Professor of History in Princeton 
1 Pootiatnas Con Campaign University. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
} Bertie of Chances eg & 1938. 36a Pages; $3. mp 
| ) cemenios “ ae At Sete Third Da It has long been said that there are many reasons why 
; Vicksburg Canpeln x . Germany and England can be thought of as natural 
i 3 ae a Conene= allies. But long ie the World War, and even well be- 
' : Battle of the Wilderness fore the Kaiser “dropped his pilot,” Bismarck, in 1894 
if 1 sede smog Court House strong rivalries began to grow. These the author of Ger- 
|, Campaign of Atlanta : many and England traces in both countries. 
47] : nen» aba Foggy Nashville In his preface he points out the parallel in the difficulties 
i x of negotiation with Germany which the Chamberlains 
: / Joseph and Neville, father and son, encountered at a space 
i CONTENTS OF VOLUME II: of forty years. “William II, like Hitler, wished alliane: 
ii , 311 maps to illustrate the battles described with England, thought an Anglo-German alliance the 
1! in Volume I. inevitable expression of the interests of the two countries. 
| Yet, continues Dr. Sontag, “The negotiations o! a] 
i years ago broke down.” War came and after-the-war fo 
| Formerly $10.00 lowed. ‘And j in 1938 “there were few to prophesy that the 
| NOW REDUCED TO Fees of deen Hg would, over the long run. 
. more successful than those of Joseph Chamberlain. 
i 823.00 In writing this deeply interesting study of the ¢ rrowth 
of enmity eae the two countries, the author his 








for both volumes. 


sought out the life and thought of both. He ha: done 


much research in old newspapers, pamphlets, addresses, 
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uments, as well as examining the sources of history 
better known. His account sheds much light on 
uence of leaders upon the feelings of a nation to- 


- s greatest rival. Germany and England does much 
, e present-day history clear. ’* F 
2" ae 


sec RET LIFE OF A SECRET AGENT. By Henry W. 

| -nier, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1938. 

pages. $2.50. 

In this, the aspects of international espionage are laid 
bare in a sort of true confession style. The tale deals with 
, Mr. X who, from birth, is destined to follow the career 
of his militant father; this same male parent being de- 
picted as a ruthless, sadistic army officer of the Prussian 
typ Mr. X develops an early hatred against parental 
dominance which does not, however, deter him from 
joining the armed forces of his country. And in a short 
time he is chosen to become a member of the Q-2 branch, 
or secret service. 

From there on, the narrative deals with desperate mis- 
sions, bribery, secret poisons, and stealthy assasinations; 
all participated in by Mr. X. His exciting peacetime ad- 
ventures eventually lead up to the World War, and cer- 
tain activities in the United States of a much tamer na- 
ture. In conclusion, he describes an exploit by Captain Y, 
an American agent, which practically wins the war; a 
tale by the way which probably will tax the credulity of 
the sophisticated. 

Mr. X never discloses the country for which he works, 
nor his own true name. His background sounds French, a 
conjecture which is further substantiated by the fact 
that he operates for one of America’s allies. Such strict 
anonymity may be necessary—as the author states. It 
may even add realism to the book. But it certainly will 
not increase its popularity with those people who like their 
dramatic denouéments; particularly in a story purported 
to be true. However, it will satisfy those who enjoy 
mystery and spy stories. E. D.C. 
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GERMANS IN THE CAMEROONS, 1884-1914: A 
CASE STUDY IN MODERN IMPERIALISM. By 
Harry R. Rudin, Associate Professor of History, Yale 
University. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
456 Pages; Maps; $4.00. 


Bismarck snatched the Cameroons from under the 


snoring nose of Britain. Steps were already being taken 
by the British to bring this corner of Africa under her 
flac, but the steps lagged and swirls of red tape brought 
them practically to a standstill. In Germany, at the same 
time, there was a marked non-governmental interest in the 
ccuisition of colonies. The government thought they 
would cost too much. But Bismarck seems to have 
changed his mind suddenly in the end, for Germans em- 
po cred to make treaties with native tribes arrived secretly 
av‘ suddenly in the Cameroons and went to work. 

fessor Rudin’s account of the colonization is ex- 
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When it’s done right the first time! 





Learn it yourself from 


A NEW EDITION 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


Including a chapter on the new 


U. S. RIFLE CALIBER .30 M-1 
(GARAND) 


Covering the mechanical details, loading, care, and 
cleaning as well as marksmanship 


NEW BINDING 
Flexible Fabkote Binding which will fit any pocket 
ALL AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrated. 


CONTENTS 


The Infantry Pack 
Shelter Tent Drill 
Rifle Marksmanship 


Instruction Dismounted 
Without Arms 
Close Order Drill 


The Squad Sori 
_— Springfield 
To Include 4 Company Garand 
Battalion Nomenclature, Care and 


Dismounted Ceremonies 


Cleaning of Rifles 
Drill and Combat 


Range Practice 


Signals } Military Discipline, 
Extended Order ade Courtesies and cus- 
eoqua ; 
To ledete 1 Pines toms of the Service 
Company Interior Guard Duty 


This book provides the service with an essential 
— has been lacking for a long time. Fully illus- 
trat 

In convenient Field Manual size 4%" x 7%”. 

trictly up to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 


Price 50c per copy postpaid. 


In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. 
Washington, D. C. 


In lots of 25 or ri eetag | discount, f.o.b. 
Washington, D. C. 
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haustive and unbiased. The pre-war Germany dic a pe 
sonably good job of military administration bic log 
money steadily on the colony. [he Cameroons, of Nurse, 
were lost to Germany in the World War, captur: by a 
joint effort of the British, French, and Belgians in 1ga6, 
Part of the colony went to France and the rest i today 
a British mandated area. 

The author sticks to his inclusive dates—1884- 14— 
and makes no comment on the claims of Nazi Germ 
for the return of her colonies, and no conjectures on what 
might happen if she got the Cameroons back. M. Q, 
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JUDO, 30 Lessons in the Modern Science of Jiu-Jitsu. B 
T. Shozo Kuwashima and Ashbel R. Welch. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 119 pages; 143 photo 
graphs. $2.50. 


This is not exactly a book but rather a set of instructions 
on the gentle art of committing assault and battery; 
thirty methods of breaking arms and legs, all profusely 
illustrated. It appears to be a grown-up edition of what 
used to be included in A. G. Spalding’s collection of 
paper-backed books, selling at twenty-five cents each. 
The art of Jiu-Jitsu may have advanced sufficiently to 
justify the present cost, as well as the alteration of its 
name to Judo, but it is still the Japanese conception of 
artful wrestling. 

Many of the tricks described were taught in various 
police forces at one time or another but went into desue- 
tude with the advent of the Tommy Gun. It is the candid 
opinion of this reader that the introduction or revival of 
any Japanese game is not likely to find favor with Ameri- 
cans under present conditions. E. D.C. 
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AN AMATEUR DIPLOMAT IN THE WORLD 
WAR. By Lt. Colonel John A. Cutchins. Richmond: 
The American Legion, 1938. $2.50. 


These are the personal reminiscences of a member of 
the staff at Chaumont. Witty and entertaining, they are 
an effective contribution to the informal history of the 
AEF. One hundred such accounts would furnish a gold 
mine for the seeker after facts for the yet-to-be-written his- 
tory of the American Expeditionary Forces. R. J. 
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NOT WORTH READING. By Sir George Arthur. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Com 
pany, 1938. 299 Pages; Illustrated; $4.00. 


A mixture of court and military reminiscence covering 
more than half a century written in an execrable style by 
an author who knew and liked many great people, includ 
ing royalty, who returned his friendship. Sir George, @ 
member of the Life Guards, a Household Cavalry regi 
ment, was private secretary to Lord Kitchener from 
beginning of the World War. He gives much of the 
last half of his book to Kitchener, which is the part of 


most interest to American military readers. N.R.B. 
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